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STYLE AS THE PRINCIPLE OF HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION 
CARL J. FRIEDRICH 


Ever since Jakob Burckhardt’s epochal Die Kultur der Renaissance in Italien 
historical styles have to an increasing extent, especially in Germany, been used 
to interpret not only cultural history but history in general. They have also be- 
come principles for the periodization of at least European history. Gothic, Ren 
aissance, Baroque, Rococo, Classicism and Romanticism were the starting points; 
but the pattern has become greatly refined in the course of the years. High 
Baroque and late Gothic, Mannerism and the Georgian and Victorian styles, 
and the many regional and national differentiations present today an extraordi- 
narily rich mosaic of variegated interpretations. What is more, it has become 
fashionable to speak of man in terms of such styles: Renaissance man and Gothic 
man are believed to be identifiable types. Thus Ludwig Curtius, the great arche- 
ologist, wrote in his animated memoirs: “Most of us (Germans) are secretly 
Gothics, even if we are only born in the nineteenth century and thoroughly 
imbued with modern liberal, rationalist or socialist ideas. And | mean by Gothic 
not merely the youthful experience of a gothic cathedral or of late gothic altar 
shrines, such as has played so great a role in my own life, but the whole world 
of the late middle ages, its religious, spiritual and ethical essence, which lives 
on in pietistic protestantism, in the mysticism of the Silesians or the music of 
Johann Sebastian Bach.’" In such passages,—and it is evidently only one of 
many,—both the importance of this stylistic nomenclature and its confusions are 
clearly apparent. The most diverse styles are in this instance all called “Gothic,” 
simply because “Gothic” carries for the writer the meaning of a vividly felt, 
but in no sense clearly defined ‘‘world of religion, spirit, and ethics,’’ Thus we 
find in the works of Edwin Redslob a continuous use of stylistic terms, though 
usually more clearly defined than in the above sample. Let me cite a passage 
from his book, Des Reiches Strasse, so full of ideas and so intensely intuitive. 
Redslob is speaking here of the Cathedral of Fulda, a striking baroque edifice. 
Redslob comments upon the strength of this flowering of the baroque style in 
Fulda by saying that it can be explained by “the renaissance of faith which 
erupted at the end of the seventeenth century.” He adds that this renaissance 
of faith ‘‘caused the style of the baroque to develop (erstehen liess); all-engulfing, 
shaking men, awakening the feeling by an extreme stimulation of the senses and 
readying it for giving itself to the otherworldly.’ This way of putting the matter 
also represents a highly subjective interpretation which is being fed and sup 

1 Ludwig Curtius, Deutsche und Antike Welt, p. 116 

* Edwin Redslob, Des Reiches Strasse (4.ed. 1940), p. 110 
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ported by rich intuitions. But surely the baroque is older than the seventeenth 
century, nor can one be sure just what this “renaissance of faith’’ refers to; for 
the period is too late for the counter-reformation and too early for the pietism 
which was predominantly Protestant anyhow. 

Clearly, the most diverse interpretations are current concerning the baroque; 
there have been since the turn of the century many brilliant controversies, espe- 
cially since the work of Wéliiiin (see below). This discussion at first moved within 
the juxtaposition of baroque and renaissance,—a juxtaposition which was al- 
ready implied in the work of Burckhardt, who used the baroque throughout his 
work for purposes of negative contrast. However, Burckhardt himself had even- 
tually achieved a more balanced view, abandoning the unqualified assertion of 
the value of Renaissance forms, more especially in his late small study of Ru- 
bens.*? The well-known dichotomies of W6lfflin, like malerisch* (painterly) and 
linear, clarified the problem more especially as they referred to the techniques 
of art. But the concept of style is by its nature inclusive, if it is made the center 
of interpreting a period. Not only architecture, sculpture and painting, but like- 
wise music, literature and the forms of daily living are presumably shaped by 
the style of a particular period. It is not feasible to assume that different styles 
are realized in different fields at the same time, if the idea of the unity of culture 
and human creation is to be maintained. This very unity of all the forms of ex- 
pression of a particular epoch is precisely the postulate, however, which cannot 
be proven to the sceptic. But does that mean that it is wholly intuitional and 
subjective? I do not think so. 

Before pursuing this line of argument further, certain limitations of the con- 
cept of style must be stated. No student of these problems will deny the fact 
that stylistic periods overlap. The Renaissance reaches far into the seventeenth 
century®, the baroque into the eighteenth and so forth. If one were to force such 
stylistic forms into the Procrustean bed of a fixed time-span, quite paradoxical 
results would follow, and hence no one has seriously attempted it. But if this is 
true, then the question presents itself as to how the “age of the baroque’’ is to 
be delimited. At the same time, another difficulty presents itself. A given style 
may become dominant in different parts of Europe at different times. In the case 


* Jakob Burckhardt, Frinnerungen aus Rubens (1898), Eng. Ed. 1949. Curiously enough, 
the undiscriminating assertion of Renaissance forms was reaffirmed with dogmatic fever 
by Benedetto Croce, in his Storia della Eta Barocca in Italia (1925) the argument of which 
is built almost entirely upon an analysis of certain poetic works; hardly any mention is 
made of the arts or music. The same view is stated in doctrinaire form in Der Begriff des 
Bareck (1925). 

‘TI should like to note in passing that the word ‘“‘painterly’’ for malerisch is most un- 
fortunate, There is no English adjective, except the debased ‘‘picturesque.’’ When a person 
says ‘“‘diese Landschaft ist malerisch’’ in German, he would say “this landscape is like a 
painting” in English. 

* This fact is distinct from the problem of a recent study by Wylie Sypher, Four Stages 
of Renaissance Style: Transformations in Art and Literature (1955) where the concept of 
Renaissance style is broadened to include renaissance, mannerism, baroque and late 
baroque, on the ground that the terms of reference of the visual arts do not seem to be 
directly pertinent to literature. Yet he maintains the concept of style as a symbol of the 
consciousness of a period, expressing itself in all man’s creative manifestations. 
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of the great styles, we always have the problem of a certain origin and center. 
Thus the Isle de France was the cradle of the Gothic, Rome that of the baroque. 
The migration of the style, both into other countries and into other forms of ex- 
pression, takes time, and thus serious problems arise for effective periodization. 
If it travels from one art to another, we are confronted with a third component: 
only gradually does a style spread to all forms of creativity. To the variations 
in time correspond variations in intensity. Yet, in spite of all these difficulties 
it is possible to speak of an age of this or that style. Not limits, but summits are 
needed for their identification. The development of a culture may, in this sense, 
be compared with a mountain range whose summits are clearly discernible, while 
the bases interlock. Thus it can be shown that the decade 1630-1640 probably 
represents the summit of the baroque age; to recall the names of Bernini, Rem- 
brandt, Corneille, Monteverdi, Descartes, all of whom created masterworks 
during this decade, is to indicate the importance in this decade at least of the 
Western high baroque. For one may question whether this summit applies to the 
baroque of the Danube region. I feel that the problem of the Eastern and Slavic 
baroque is not as yet adequately understood. 

In characterizing descriptively such a phenomenon as the baroque, scholars 
have made great efforts to determine its spiritual content unequivocally and 
without inner contradictions. In this connection religion and philosophy, as well 
as politics, have been consulted. But such a unitary characterization engenders 
the danger that the stylistic phenomenon is deprived of its full vitality and living 
richness. By contrast, it seems to me that a polar interpretation is to be pre- 
ferred to a unitary one. For example, the baroque is not only Catholic, but also 
Protestant; not only Italian, but also French, German and Dutch; not only 
religious, but also secular, and so forth. 

In order to get this problem into sharper focus, it may be well to explore some- 
what more fully a question which confronts anyone who studies the develop- 
ment of historical styles: what causes, what produces a new style? To use once 
more the baroque style for an example, it has been argued and supported with 
considerable ingenuity that the baroque is the art form of the counter-reforma- 
tion.* In view of the great role which the Jesuit order played, not only in the 
origination and moulding of the baroque style, but also in the counter-reforma 
tion, a certain link can hardly be gainsaid. But can the counter-reformation 
really explain the origin of this style? How can we rightly appreciate figures like 
Rembrandt and Milton, when baroque is seen in this perspective? One of them 
is a loyal son of Protestant Holland, the other the fighting representative of the 
Puritans. Nor can Jakob Boehme, the Silesian mystic, and Heinrich Schiitz, the 
Saxon court musician, be fitted into such a frame of reference. 

Therefore others have sought to comprehend the baroque as the expression, 
the art form of monarchical absolutism.’ Again, it is perfectly true that many 
important forms of baroque artistic expression, like castle and opera, have been 


* Werner Weisbach, Der Barock ale Kunst der Gegenreformation (1921) and the same 
‘Der Barock als Stilphinomen”’ in Vierteljahrschrift far Literatur- und Geiatesgeschichte 
(1924). 

7 E.g. Karl Vietor, Das Zeitalter des Barock (1928). 
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developed within the context of the courts of the greater and lesser monarchs. 
Therefore a link exists. But decisive baroque phenomena do not fit such an inter- 
pretation. Not only Rembrandt and his contemporaries, but also artists like the 
brothers Le Nain do not harmonize with this view; we also have such dramatic 
contrasts as the passionate rejection of the court of Louis XIII by Nicolas 
Poussin. 

In view of these difficulties, psychological principles have been suggested; a 
particular Lebensgefihl, or vital spirit, has been postulated which, so one hears, 
can be traced in gesture, behavior and all other ways of man in a particular 
period, or a particular region. This vital spirit then would explain the origination 
and sequence of styles. Thus we read in W6lfflin: ““Not the single products mat- 
ter, but the General, the basic atmosphere (Grundstimmung) of a particular time 
which produces these products. This basic atmosphere cannot be a specific 
thought or a system of propositions; otherwise it would not be an atmosphere 
(Stimmung). Thoughts can only be uttered. Atmospheres can achieve a tectonic 
expression. In any case, each style presents us with an atmosphere in more or 
less definite way ... Technique never creates a style; rather when one speaks of 
art, a specific formal spirit (ormgefihl) is the primary datum.’’® This “Formge- 
fihl” is closely related to the ‘‘Lebensgefiihl” and specifically related to the body. 
But with an explanation of that kind, the problem is merely transferred to 
another level of discourse; for it is equally problematic how the appearance of 
this new Form- or Lebensgefiihl may be explained. 

One is tempted at this point to have recourse to some kind of scheme of a 
philosophy of history. Thus one might try in the manner of Hegel to relate the 
sequence of styles to a specific phase in the sequence of folk spirits as they realize 
the increasing consciousness of the world spirit. In Hegel’s own aesthetics, or 
philosophy of art, there can be found traces of such an approach. For art was 
for Hegel, along with religion and philosophy, the embodiment of the absolute 
spirit; he refers all art to the spirit which it ‘“expresses.’”’ In accordance with his 
broad conception of historical development Hegel divides the epochs of artistic 
development into three major ones, the symbolic, the classic and the romantic 
period. Roughly speaking, these correspond to the oriental, the Greco-Roman 
and the Christian-Germanic. In such 9 system, Gothic, Baroque and Romantic 
are combined under a common denominator, while the Renaissance appears as 
a harking back to the spirit of a passed time. Unfortunately, the Hegelian scheme 
is not meaningful for today, if only because Hegel basically sees history of cul- 
tures as a progress toward Western culture as its culmination. We have come to 
accept the notion of a multiplicity of cultures of intrinsically equal worth, even 
if we reject the relativism which readily suggests itself as a consequence. On the 
other hand, the biological and vitalistic conception of Spengler who forces the 
sequence of vital spirits (Lebensgefiihle) into the organic analogy of youth, ma- 
turity and old age, is too abstract and devoid of concrete content to satisfy us as 
a principle of explanation. It is well-known that Spengler puts the baroque into 
the center of his interpretation of Western culture, which he confronts with and 
opposes to the Greco-Roman in a conventional antithesis. For in Spengler the 


* Heinrich Wolfflin, Renaissance und Barock, 4. ed., p. 79 
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tendency continues to assert itself (in spite of his recognition of Arab culture) 
of concentrating cultural interpretation essentially upon the Greco-Roman and 
the modern European world, and to comprehend all cultural phenomena as the 
expression of the vital spirit of a culture seen as a whole, namely the culture of 
the modern West. The sequence of styles is consequently seen as the organic 
realization of the styles of this culture, which expresses itself in successive 
stages; it faces other cultures with a certain disdainful superiority. Thus this 
perspective does not satisfy us either.’ Toynbee’s thought is subject to similar 
objections, even though he seeks to go beyond Spengler,—there are many points 
they have in common,—on the one hand by trying to comprehend all historical 
cultures within one global panorama, and on the other, by retaining a vague 
notion of progress as exemplified in his myth of the ascent of a mountain: he 
asks us to see mankind in terms of each culture representing the ascent to the 
“‘next”’ cliff in the struggle to scale a precipitous mountain side.'° 

Even less can be derived for our problem from dialectical materialism, which 
continues to play such a role not only in the Soviet Union, but in all countries 
and circles influenced by the Soviet viewpoint. In dialectical materialism art is 
seen, if at all, as the expression of a particular economic and social order. Art is 
part. of the superstructure which a particular class evolves in conjunction with 
its control of the means of production. Art here becomes part of the ornamenta- 
tion, the “‘circenses’’ of the Roman emperors, part that is of the imposing fagade 
which a ruling class employs in order to deceive those whom it exploits regarding 
the true nature of its rule. One need not deny that this economic component 
has played a certain role, even if one rejects the idea that it provides an adequate 
answer and explanation for the successive emergence of different styles. 

All these interpretations of the sequence of style in terms of some philosophy 
of history have this in common: that they make the value of beauty as such rela- 
tive, either in relation to some higher values or in relation to the several “‘cul- 
tures.’ For if the history of cultures is seen as a “‘procession,’’ there is no reason 
why one culture should be preferred to another, or why one style should be con- 
sidered better than another. The same is true, generally speaking, of construc- 
tions of universal history which assert a “summit” toward which the develop 
ment is working, such as Hegel’s or Marx’s, wherein the higher value piaced 
upon some forms of art is not derived from their intrinsic quality or qualities, 
but from a presumably higher value extraneous to art, such as freedom, self- 


*On the imperialist aspect of philosophies of culture see my ‘‘Die Philosophie der 
Geschichte als Form der Uberlagerung”’ in Festschrift fiir Alerander Ristow (ed. Kiser- 
mann). The underlying transcendental tie to religion is developed in “Religion and Phi 
losophy’’ Confluence, Spring 1955. On Spengler specifically see the critical study by Stuart 
Hughes, Oswald Spengler-A Critical Estimate, 1952. 

‘© [ cannot discuss Toynbee here at greater length; the concept of style plays a very 
minor role in his work. In their stead we find rather shapeless concepts derived from 
Protestant mysticism. There has been an avalanche of comments on Toynbee lately, as his 
Study of History has become more generally known 

“The same holds true to a large extent for contemporary American anthropology, as 
exemplified, e.g., by Ruth Benedict, who in Patterns of Culture developed this relativism 
in close correspondence with Spengler’s notions. Clyde Kluckhohn seeks to overcome this 
relativism in Mirror for Man 
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consciousness or the proletariat’s control of the means of production. But is 
not this inevitable? Any explanation is in effect an attempt at relating one thing 
to another, and more especially to state a cause. Perhaps it would be sounder to 
reject the question “why?” altogether, as far as styles are concerned, to treat 
their appearance as part of the mystery of creation and to consider them as 
partial and finite attempts to realize beauty. 

It is not without interest in this connection that in both Burckhardt and Wolf- 
flin such a dogmatic conception of beauty and the beautiful is at work under- 
neath their efforts to elucidate the nature of historical styles. In Burckhardt the 
rejection of Barcque, as mentioned, is very striking; only in his old age does he 
become more tolerant, but without facing the philosophical issues involved. The 
situation is similar in Wélfflin. For in spite of the perspicacity of his observations 
on the baroque, his choice of adjectives clearly reveals his preference for the 
renaissance. Thus he writes in a well-known passage of the work we have already 
quoted: ‘The perfect is the precise middle between the too-much and the too- 
little. There does not exist any exhaustive and definitive expression for the art 
of the formless; it has no limit.’’ Thus there lies for W6lfflin behind the insight 
into the nature of historical styles an insight into the nature of historical styles 
and an insight into the true nature of the beautiful. If one can and must explain 
a style by ‘‘fitting it into the general history of the time as its expression,’”’ by 
demonstrating that ‘‘its forms in their language do not say anything else than the 
remaining organs of the period,” there still remains the possibility that one at- 
tributes to a particular period or to a particular culture a higher value than to 
another. The most recent discriminating discussion avoiding such dogmatic vigor 
is offered by Jean Rousset, who, after stressing the ease with which baroque be- 
comes “bad,” observes that (‘‘our eclectic and anxious age slowly is becoming 
receptive to the beauty of the baroque; a whole region of art, and of poetry, 
submerged in shadow until now, is coming to light again.’ 

Sharply opposed to all such relativistic notions, whether historically or philo- 
sophically stated, are those conceptions of art and style which emphasize the 
rational content. We find these primarily among literary historians. Instead of 
any kind of feeling or atmosphere of similar intuitive and subjective factors, a 
rule or other rational proposition is seen as the core of a style. And the breaking 
of such a rule, such as occurred in the turning from renaissance to baroque, is 
then viewed as merely the forming of a new rule. This tendency can be carried 
to the point where the concept of style as such is denied all validity. Thus we 
find in the Esthetics of Benedetto Croce, the Italian neo-Hegelian, no treatment 
of the modern concept of style, but only the concept of classical antiquity where 
style meant literary forms of writing (karakteres tes phraseos in Aristotle), the 
ancient division into an “elevated”, a “medium” and a ‘‘meagre’’ or “‘terse’’ 
style.” But even if one does not go as far as that, the rational approach rejects 
any subordination of rational rules to the concept of style. In this connection 
one hears such judgments as that clear knowledge, precise experience and com- 


2 Jean Rousset, La Littérature de l’Age Baroque en France—Circé et le Paon (1953). 
4 Benedetto Croce, Aesthetik (German, 1905), p. 453; a few other casual remarks besides. 
This treatment is, of course, a key to Croce’s view of the baroque a& referred to above. 
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mon sense must precede all style and stylistic considerations. An harmonious 
balance of ‘‘form’’ and “matter” is suggested by such analysts as the essence of 
style. Clearly, the concept of style here appears as a norm in its own right; it 
constitutes the norm of what one might call good form or good taste. An artful 
arrangement of words, to stay with the literary side for a moment, is seen as the 
essence of a good style. If it is said that a writer has no style, what is meant is 
that a man has no style: his forms do not correspond to the kind of person he is. 
But how is such a thing possible? How can it be imagined that a writer has “‘no’’ 
style? As long as style is understood as a form of expression, there always is the 
possibility of asserting that this very form of self-expression realizes what is in 
fact operative, by way of personal forces. Hence the judgment, ‘‘this style is bad,” 
means in fact that whatever finds expression in such style contradicts what the 
judge considers valuable. For all empirical consideration of the different forms 
of style must always come back to the proposition that there exists no absolute 
standard or measuring rod by which to judge the beautiful. Inversely, every 
evaluation is likely to involve or iraply some kind of absolute value judgment; 
it may be unconscious or obscure, but it is there. 

Here we are face to face with the genuine problem of the concept of style: 
although it appears at first as rendering all forms of expression relative (to cul- 
ture, to period, etc.), it can become important as a principle of order only if it 
serves to develop a norm or a standard. Only if it becomes possible to speak of 
good and bad baroque, of fully valid and watered-down baroque, the concept of 
style has importance for the ordering of historical phenomena. By stating such 
a need, one encounters the notion of adequacy in style (Stilgerechtigkett), a cate 
gory which may in turn be conceived rationally or emotionally, intuitively, and 
subjectively. It would seem that, for a scholarly and discursive treatment of the 
problems raised by style as a principle of ordering historical data, only the ra- 
tional form could serve. This conclusion, if sound, presents the task of uncover- 
ing the system of rules which are contained in any style which is to serve the 
purpose of characterizing an epoch. To go one step farther, one might add that 
the task involves uncovering and understanding the basic rule or norm as the 
rationalized basic experience which human reason has distilled. 

The reference to basic experience shows that this does not mean that one is 
obliged to abandon completely the notion of Lebensgefiihl and Formgefihl com- 
pletely as a basis of style. What is needed is to make conscious and explicit the 
element of truth implied in these vague and shadowy notions. This task can be 
accomplished only, if one asks, what was the decisive experience (Hrfahrung), 
what was the basic experience (Erlebnis) from which such an emotion sprang? 
This task is a matter of historical investigation and research. It ought to be pos- 
sible to ascertain that there occurred a specific experience in a particular period 
which crystallized into clearly focussed philosophical thought." 


“ This conclusion is rejected by Wélfflin, op. cit. p. 77, but with arguments which I find 
unconvincing. For that there exists no bridge from the ideas of the Jesuits to the baroque 
(his key argument) may only prove that Jesuitism (or the Counterreformation) were 
merely false starts. Friedrich Kreis, in Der Kunstgeschichtliche Gegenstand (1928), p. 35, 
writes that ‘‘after this observation (Wélfflin’s) one should not retain the notion of definitely 
coordinating a style with a philosophical content."’ But in view of his avowed empiricism 
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It has often been remarked that the problems of philosophy are not solved but 
forgotten. The reason for this phenomenon is to be found in the fact that decisive, 
basic, living experience changes, and as it changes calls for philosophic interpre- 
tation. We may illustrate this once again by reference to the baroque. On the 
basis of my historical studies,'* I am inclined to assert that for the baroque the 
decisive experience was that of man’s power (including the finiteness of such 
power) in face of the worid. The German Macht and Ohnmacht render the idea 
even more clearly. Man can accomplish anything—-man can accomplish nothing; 
in these two propositions, that age’s human experience is stated in its full polar- 
ity. They belong with each other in all their paradoxical dialectics. It is this 
experience which is formulated in broad philosophical terms by Descartes, by 
Bacon, and more especially by Hobbes. “The life of man is a restless desire for 
power after power, unto death,’’ Hobbes wrote in a famous phrase, thus express- 
ing the core of his philosophy of power as stated in the Leviathan (1651). How 
man came to view this experience of power as the central experience of life con- 
stitutes a difficult question. It seems that technical-scientific and political de- 
velopments combined to produce this result. The astounding discoveries in natu- 
ral science combined with geographical discoveries to convey to man both the 
experience of undreamed-of potentialities for the control of nature, as well as 
unheard-of dangers and uncertainties. It has been well said that “the heavens 
collapsed.”” The Ptolomaic heaven with its sun and stars above the earth upon 
which the man of the renaissance had stood securely and contentedly for the 
last time, was replaced by an infinite world of space which invited man’s control 
by the clear mathematical laws which ruled in it. At the same time, large states 
appeared which accumulated power to an unprecedented extent. Richelieu stands 
side by side with Galileo and Kepler as a man who experienced power as few 
men did even in the baroque age, and he experienced it precisely as Hobbes de- 
scribed it: A never-ending struggle which knows no final victory because every 
conquest of power produces a new rival.* 

These brief hints must suffice here, in order to indicate what is meant by the 
“rational content” of the concept of style. It is a question of what meaning it 
contains. Without such a meaning the concept of style is useless as a principle 
of ordering historical developments. But such a meaning can be found only on 
the basis of careful investigation and research which explores what is being 
stated as decisive in science and engineering, in politics and economics, in religion 
and philosophy. It is at the present not possible to determine whether this con- 


this conclusion does not follow at all, because of what is said in the text above. For the 
rest, I find Kreis’ interpretation of the concept of style very valuable. Cf. also Max Dvorak, 
Kunstgeschichte als Geistesgeschichte (1924) p. 41ff. 

1 The Age of the Baroque 1610-1660 (1952). 

‘© The difficult question why and to what extent the experience of power had emerged 
already by 1550 (and for Michelangelo before 1550) we cannot go into here. But one might 
recall Machiavelli, whose work shows how this experience grows out of the renaissance. 
The counter-reformation, too, is fed by this root; for it is based upon the conviction, voiced 
by Loyola, that the predominance of a religion is a question of power, and that therefore 
the true believer must devote himself to defending the power and position of the church 
and of its head, the pope. 
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cept of style must remain limited to Western culture and its history, perhaps 
just because of lack of concrete evidence in other cultures, or whether the de- 
velopment of other cultures may also be interpreted and comprehended as a 
sequence of stylistic periods. Still further ahead there may be an answer to the 
question whether such sequences display a repetitive pattern or whether they 
are sui generis and peculiar to each culture.” Occasionally, there has been a sug- 
gestion of baroque or rococo in classical antiquity. But the concepts of baroque, 
etc., which were the basis of such comparisons lacked the distinctness and clarity 
which we are asking for. Yet, the possibility cannot be ruled out that certain 
basic human experiences occur in accordance with a typical cycle, and that they 
therefore recur in the cycle of cultures. If this should prove to be the case, the 
concept of style would gain greatly as a principle of historical interpretation. But 
even at the present stage of our knowledge this concept has its great value, be 
“ause style is a unifying principle which delineates the total configuration of a 
period. In other words, it is a principle in terms of which all cultural phenomena, 
the smallest and least significant details of daily life and the raost sublime crea- 
tions of the human spirit, can be comprehended as related to each other and 
possessing a unity. Apart from that, the concept of style possesses the important 
negative capacity to be operative as such a principle of order, without forcing 
us to treat the aesthetic value, as such, as relative. For style is merely the way 
in which this value may be realized ‘within the framework of the limited possi- 
bilities of a particular phase of cultural development. 


17 Eugenio d’Ors, Du Baroque (Fr. ed. 1935) made a bold suggestion to the effect that 
the baroque is a universal art form 








THE BAROQUE IN MUSIC HISTORY* 
MANFRED F. BUKOFZER 


The history of music is the main business of the musicologist. He is therefore 
essentially a historian and as such he must apply the criteria, and submit to the 
discipline, of any historical research. However, the restrictions of a very spe- 
cialized subject like that of music create also special problems that call for new 
and specific methods. To the historian of music the data of general history are 
certainly indispensable, but they are at the same time an auxiliary field which 
does not stand in the center of his interest. Thus the musicologist’s interest in 
general history can be called “eccentric” in the strict sense of the word. It is 
precisely this off-center position which may prove to be valuable to the general 
historian because it shows how general problems of history may be modified by 
the conditions of a limited field. 

The term “baroque’”’ is a case in point. That its use is controversial I need not 
assure you here. Nor need I go into the tortuous history of the meaning of the 
term. As generally known it was originally a derogatory epithet without any 
specific historical connotation. This usage does not interest us here. Rather are 
we concerned with the baroque as a term for a historical epoch. It was first so 
used in the history of architecture and was then extended by the Swiss art his- 
torian WO6lfflin to cover a period in the history of all visual arts. This period is 
usually said to last from the late sixteenth century to approximately the middle 
of the eighteenth century. As a period term the baroque lost its derogatory flavor 
and negative evaluation and became a non-evaluating term which merely desig- 
nates or classifies a period. At this stage it was taken over into musicology mainly 
through the efforts of Curt Sachs, the well-known musicologist, who—and this 
circumstance is significant in this connection—began his academic career origi- 
nally not in the field of musicology but in that of art history. 

Now it has been argued that any term evolved in one art cannot for that very 
reason be applied properly in another. Indeed, all such borrowings, if done too 
literally, have their dangers. But to object to them on grounds of a preconceived 
theory is not an argument but a prejudice. The only way to test the validity of a 
term is by using it. Nor does it follow that musicology when it borrows a period 
classification must necessarily agree also with other ideas of Wolfflin, for exam- 
ple with his peculiar and, in my opinion, outdated theories about the mechanics 
of historical development. Musicology was interested mainly in W6lfflin’s ap- 
proach to the baroque and his definition of it as a period. He showed that what 
had been regarded in the past as a decadent aftermath of the renaissance was 
actually a period in its own right which should be understood and judged only by 
its own standards, not by those of other periods. This point has been confirmed 
by subsequent studies in the field of music history. W6lfflin’s conclusion had 


* This paper and those by Helmut Hatzfeld, John Rupert Martin, and Wolfgang Stechow, 
printed in this issue, were presented as a symposium at the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association held in New York City, in December, 1954. 
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also methodological interest because he arrived at it by means of a new and more 
objective method of stylistic analysis. The principle of stylistic analysis is not by 
any means W6lfflin’s personal invention, but he applied it more rigorously than 
his predecessors and firmly established an essential relation between the stylistic 
and the historical approach. 

In the discussion of the baroque in music many issues arise, but they can be 
summed up in two fundamental questions: 1) Is the baroque era a period in its 
own right? 2) If it is, does the term “baroque” serve a useful function? It should 
be noted that the first question has in itself nothing to do with the term, because 
one may concede the existence of the period but at the same time reject its name 
as inappropriate. Yet the question as to the existence of the period is actually 
the crucial one. Periods, the units of music history, are identified by musical 
styles. In other words, the baroque era is that period which coincides with the 
rise and decline of the baroque style. Now it is a fact that the period extending 
roughly from 1600 to 1750 has been treated in nearly all modern histories of 
music as a special unit even before the term baroque was applied to it or had 
become an issue. There may be a few scholars who deny the existence of that 
particular period and possibly of any period (the latter point is not always made 
clear), but on the whole there is agreement that the answer to the first question 
must be given in the affirmative. 

It is my thesis that period divisions in music history must be made on the 
basis of period styles. A close examination of the works of art of the baroque 
period discloses that they have certain characteristic features in common. Style 
can, indeed it must be, defined in terms of such observable features as a signifi- 
cant group of traits, or a meaningful configuration of criteria. The accent lies 
here on the word ‘“‘configuration’”’ because it is the special combination of stylistic 
elements which makes each style unique, and consequently also each stylistic 
era. Style is a generalization or, if you wish, abstraction,—the formulation of 
“typical features’”’ which are arrived at by means of analyses of many individual 
pieces of music. Evidently, each piece is different though they will all support 
the generalization. 

The method just described cannot cover all the individual features which 
make the composition unique and which are the subject of special analysis. In 
the same way, an anatomical description of a face can only stress the typical and 
does not permit us to recognize an individual. However, stylistic analysis can 
be carried also to the individual level, for example if the works of one composer 
are examined; but we are concerned here with the features characterizing a larger 
unit, that of an era, which are by definition more general. 

Now it has been argued that certain stylistic traits are found in the music of 
more than one era and that therefore stylistic periods do not or cannot exist. 
It is indeed a truism that similar features may be found in different styles since 
in music, as in any medium of art, there is only a limited number of possibilities. 
However, it is not the single, isolated stylistic element that counts in period 
style, but its integration into a meaningful whole with other features. 

The value of period style can be seen immediately when it is used as a tool of 
historical research. It is as useful as any generalization of historical types, such 
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as feudalism or capitalism. It permits us to determine the origin and date of com- 
positions of which we have no other information. A well-trained musicologist is 
able to place music in its historical context merely on the basis of stylistic analy- 
sis. From my own experience I can cite the instance of an English manuscript 
of the fifteenth century, the dating of which has become a cause célébre in mu- 
sicology. 

The musical baroque then is only a period style like any other. It is of course 
impossible to describe it here even in outline. I have done that in a book of 
nearly 500 pages, and the description is far from being complete. In the title of 
my book Music in the Baroque Era the term “baroque” denotes no more (and no 
less) than the inner stylistic unity of the period. It would be wrong to look for 
“baroque qualities” in music as though they were a mysterious chemical sub- 
stance. Baroque designates the era more conveniently than saying “the music 
of that period which extends from the late sixteenth century to the middle of 
the eighteenth century.” The term is in itself no more descriptive than, say, 
“Gothic” (which for a time was practically synonymous with baroque) or, for 
that matter, “medieval.” All these designations of periods offer the same advan- 
tage as any other generalized historical term. Strictly chronological labels, such 
as “the seventeenth century,” would be too narrow, and seemingly precise labels 
such as “the Elizabethan madrigal” are misleading because the madrigalists 
flourished also in the reign of James I. We would have to speak then of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean madrigal and thus break up a stylistic unit for entirely 
extraneous political reasons. We can now answer our second question by saying 
that baroque as a term for a period does serve a useful function. 

It must be stressed that baroque style should not be thought of as something 
static or absolutely inflexible. It exists in many variants, modifications, and indi- 
vidualized forms which are the result of national peculiarities, social stratifica- 
tion, functions (dance music, church music), and individuals. All of these give 
the period style its concrete richness. It is a dynamic entity with an internal de- 
velopment of its own. This internal development explains the difference between 
Monteverdi and Bach, who mark the beginning and the end of the baroque 
period. The music of these two masters is different enough to suggest to the 
casual observer that the concept of a period style might just as well be aban- 
doned. However, a comparison on a higher level, namely the comparison of the 
baroque style as a whole with that of the preceding and subsequent eras, makes 
clear that eras differ much more fundamentally than do composers of the early 
and late baroque. Each era is characterized by a new configuration of stylistic 
elements; Monteverdi and Bach represent only modifications of the same con- 
figuration. How two eras can be compared on the level here suggested I have 
demonstrated in the first chapter of my book in which renaissance and baroque 
are compared strictly in technical terms by means of a rigorous analysis of the 
observable stylistic facts. 

So far we have spoken of the inner unity of the baroque period in a limited and 
strictly musical sense. But it can be understood also in a more general sense as an 
era in the history of civilization. We touch here on the interrelations between 
music, the visual arts and other aspects of civilization. It is no secret that the 
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correlations purporting to prove the point have often been singularly vague and 
ambiguous. Cultural analogies which seize on superficially similar features, or 
which operate solely with metaphors and similes do not establish a definite rela 
tionship. The inner unity of an epoch or what has been called the “spirit of the 
time’”’ is of course also an abstraction or generalization of concrete cultural phe- 


nomena. The assumption that everything in the period is “typically baroque’ 


cannot be accepted as an axiom. Each individual case must be examined on its 
own merits. Every period knows undercurrents of opposed forces in the social 
as well as in the cultural sphere which do not conform to “the spirit.”’ There are 
internal contradictions, survivals of the former era and anticipations of the fol- 
lowing which must be recognized as such. They merely prove the truism that 
no cultural unit is ever absolutely unified. 

Essential relations between music and other fields can be established only if 
“ach field is examined first by itself. By stylistic analysis which penetrates the 
last detail one can abstract from the concrete and observable musical style gen 
eral principles of organization that reveal characteristic mental attitudes and 
ideas. If a stylistic analysis of baroque painting, carried out independently, ar 
rives at the same generalizations and attitudes, we are entitled to speak of a 
genuine, essential correlation. It can easily be demonstrated that the baroque 
court opera is unthinkable without the social milieu of absolutism. This is plainly 
a matter of the sociology of the baroque. No musical knowledge is required to 
observe such sociological interdependence. But matters become more complex 
when mental attitudes which do not lie at the surface are compared. The purpose 
of genuine correlations is not to show the “identity” of music and painting, but 
to disclose how the same attitude may manifest itself in two entirely different 
media. Correlations are a method of inferring the inner unity of an era which is 
demonstrable only by means of an indirect, inductive process which extracts 
valid generalizations in each field separately, and then in a second step compares 
and correlates. It goes without saying that such parallels do not give us new 
musical facts about the music; rather do they add to our knowledge and increase 
our understanding not only of music as a cultural force but of the epoch as a 
whole. 

If I were asked to state in what my Music in the Baroque Fra differs from other 
studies on the same topic I would make two points: 

1) It adopts the stylistic approach consistently and radically at the expense 
of biographical and other detail. The reason for this radicalism is my thesis that 
the inner unity of a musical period manifests itself in musical style and that it 
can be understood historically only in terms of stylistic development. 

2) It extends the history of style into the realm of the history of ideas. The 
ideas underlying musical style can be inferred only indirectly by a factual stylis 
tic analysis that takes music apart as a mechanic does a motor. Only an analysis 
that is at once historical and technological is able to show how the history of 
styles partakes in the history of ideas. If I can claim any originality of method 
it is to have given the history of ideas a solid foundation in the history of musical 
style. Any attempt to jump from the musical notes directly to cultural parallels 
without the intermediary of stylistic analysis leads to irrelevant results and loose 
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analogies of which there are only too many examples. However, bad applications 
of a relatively new method do not disprove the value and validity of its principle. 
I have profited greatly even in my specialized research from the findings of the 
history of ideas and cultural history. It is generally agreed today that history 
does not exhaust itself in wars, treaties, rulers and constitutions as some history 
books still seem to imply. It deals with human beings prompted not only by 
political forces and economic pressure, but also by ideas which may no longer 
be our own ideas. Only this wider concept makes of history—be it the history 
of music or that of civilization—a truly humanistic discipline. 


THE BAROQUE FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF THE 
LITERARY HISTORIAN 


HELMUT HATZFELD 


1. Problem. The literary historian who makes use of the term “‘baroque’”’ is not 
supposed to establish a general style epoch but rather to contribute material to 
the establishment of an epoch style. Basing his judgment on certain literary fea- 
tures which appear, prevail and vanish, and which he may combine with features 
from other domains of civilization, the stylistician qua historian then will be 
enabled to decide on the limits of a period which, if the material envisaged should 
warrant it, may be.called Baroque. The term, however, is in any case already 
well entrenched and could hardly be replaced. The literary historian has not 
invented the term but uses it for methodological purposes, in analogy to the 
historian of art. The analogy seems mandatory because literary science dealing 
primarily with literary art is bound to aim at a formal category not at a psy- 
chology, philosophy or theology of history of the Baroque. Since conversely 
however, the formal Baroque is anchored in statable historical events as exterior 
preconditions for its coming into being, the literary historian must necessarily 
reject the phenomenological “‘eternal’’ Baroque concept of Eugenio d’Ors and 
will begin his investigation with the first symptoms of a historical Baroque style 
to proceed from these to each of its subsequent phases. Thus he will be drawn 
into the problem of epoch and generation as they appear in his own limited field. 


2. Method. In this effort he has been most successful when acting as a com- 
paratist and not as a historian of a single national literature since different coun- 
tries vie for the honor or reject the alleged dishonor of being called baroque. I 
think of the pride of the Spaniards and the Germans in possessing—as they 
believe—a baroque literature as an achievement, and the fear which still prevails 
among the Italians and the French that they might have been affected by a 
style type which they would rather consider a disgrace. It ought to be under- 
stood from these national-critical preoccupations that the Baroque in literature 
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must be conceived of as a serious, genuine style. This alone will entitle the lit- 
erary historian to use the term for all trends and works of the epoch and not 
only for trends of bad taste. Since, however, specimens of bad taste also exist 
everywhere, it seems to me indispensable at this point to introduce a second 
term, borrowed from the art historians, namely the designation ‘‘mannerism.”’ 
In history of art the term is used of a strictly chronological pre-baroque coin- 
ciding with a non-réalistic, non-impressionistic, ornamentally overrich Late 
Renaissance.' In literature and elsewhere, as Professor Friedrich has well seen, 
this mannerism is not a full-fledged style like Renaissance and Baroque* and the 
literary historian, I think, in order to come closest to reality, must use the term 
for a generation style representing a typical transitional groping between the 
two great styles: Renaissance and Baroque. Furthermore he must imply a judg- 
ment of quality, since empirical evidence has proved that this overadorned style 
survives also during the Full or High Baroque as an individual lack of restraint 
in certain authors, mostly in second-rate authors who coexist side by side with 
the great ones who on their part reveal the purer and non-affected Baroque style. 


3. The Situation Since Wolfflin. Neglecting for the moment mannerism as a 
generation style and as a quality of works, we should, I think, first report on 
the now almost universally accepted general procedure which opposes the whole 
of the Baroque in European literature to the whole European literary Renascence 
as two phenomena occurring in historical succession but seen from their respec- 
tive zeniths, considerably different from one another. After all, there can not 
be any historical Baroque without a preceding Renaissance. This position de- 
rived from Wo6lfflin’s principles of art-history* has been adopted and adapted 
with reasonable modifications by the literary historian, due again to an over- 
whelming empirical evidence. 

A comparison of the representative literary works of the sixteenth with those 
of the seventeenth century reveals for instance, that the linear Italian short 
story has been developed into the broad colorful novel of Spain, France and 
England, that the close miniature form of the sonnet made room for the wide 
vistas of the open ode, that the kaleidoscopic, self-sufficient scene-units of the 
still novelistic-narrative drama were harmonized in coherent, well-wrought, 
larger units of converging plots and crises, and that the pseudolyrical demon- 
strations of half didactic poems of a prosaic mathematical clarity were replaced 
by the lyrical ambiguity of a much less clear symbolic poetry. 


4. Principles of Procedure. W6l\fflin’s transformed principles, if applied to Italy 
and the primarily Italianized literatures of Spain and France, work out smoothly, 
while the principles of an alleged national Baroque established exclusively for 


' For the equally valid distinction in art as well as literature between Renaissance 
Mannerism—Baroque—Late Baroque, see Wylie Sypher, Four Stages of Renaissance Style, 
Garden City; Doubleday, 1955. 

* Carl J. Friedrich, The Age of the Baroque, 1610-1660, New York: Harper, 1953, pp. 38 
65. 

* Heinrich Wélfflin, Kunstgeschichtliche Grundbegriffe, Minchen: Bruckmann, 1921 
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Germany (by Strich,* Walzel® and Vietor*), or for Spain (by Pfandl,’ Diaz Plaja,* 
Villoslada’), are not applicable to other countries. The latter attempts therefore 
ought to be rejected. The critical justification for this elimination is that one 
would not call ‘‘Baroque’’ the prolific, exaggerating mannerisms of a Germanic 
or Arabic origin which were present earlier in these literatures in flamboyant 
stammerings and arabesque prolixities. It may be conceded that these forms 
received a new impact from the Baroque mannerisms of the South, but they 
were not necessarily grafted on purer and simpler Renaissance forms which pre- 
ceded them. The whole theory of a Baroque period style must inevitably collapse 
if the principle of a derivation of Baroque from the style of the Italian Renais- 
sance is not maintained. 

With Italy as starting point, the literary Baroque forms everywhere remain 
understandable; with the North or Spain as starting point, they become utterly 
obscured. Following W6lfflin’s categories and their historical formal conditions, 
the literary historian is bound to exclude the North from involvement in the 
genesis of the Baroque, but will give it due consideration in studying the evolu- 
tion of the Baroque style, for instance, in England and Germany under Spanish 
influence. As far as Spain is concerned, close political and ecclesiastical relations 
between Italy and Spain from the early sixteenth century would warrant, how- 
ever, also the admission of some of the Spanish arabesque style tradition as 
operative in the transformation of the Italian literary forms from the outset. 
But in the earliest stage, Germany and England have no place whatsoever in the 
picture. 

The second principle which can be considered as adopted by the literary his- 
torian, at least with some qualification, is Werner Weisbach’s thesis'® that the 
tenets of the counter-reformation gave content and impulse to the budding 
Baroque forms. This principle admitted, again the Mediterranean Catholic sec- 
tor" appears as the creative Baroque element also in literature, while the Protes- 
tant North can only have been modified by it in the course of an indirect evolu- 
tive influence. John M. Mueller, in a recent study"? has reminded us that the 


‘Fritz Strich, ‘Der lyrische Stil des 17.Jahrhunderts,’’ in Abhandlungen zur deutschen 
Literaturgeschichte. Festschrift fir Franz Muncker, Miinchen, 1916, pp. 21-53; und ‘Der 
Europiische Barock”’ in Der Dichter und die Zeit. Eine Sammlung von Reden und Vortrdgen, 
Bern, Francke, 1947, 71-132. 

* Oskar Walzel, ‘“‘Gehalt und Gestalt im Kunstwerk des Dichters,’’ Handbuch der Litera- 
turwissenschaft I, Wildpark-Potsdam, 1925 

* Karl Vietor, Probleme der deutschen Barockliteratur, Leipzig, 1928. 

’ Ludwig Pfandl, Geschichte der Spanischen Nationalliteratur in threr Blitezett, Freiburg, 
i.B.: Herder, 1929. 

* Guillermo Diaz-Plaja, El espiritu del Barroco, Barcelona: Apolo, 1940. 

*R. Padre G. Villoslada, ‘‘Humanismo y Contrarreforma,’’ Razén y Fé, CX XI (1940), 
p. 23 ff. 

‘© Werner Weisbach, Der Barock als Kunst der Gegenreformanon, Berlin, 1921; or the 
Spanish translation with the brilliant introduction by Enrique Lafuente Ferrari, El Barroco, 
arte de contrarreforma, Madrid: Calpe, 1942, 2 vis. 

't Leo Bpitzer, “El barroco espafiol,’’ Boletin del Instituto de Investigaciones histéricas 
(Buenos-Aires) XXVIII (1944), pp. 17-30. 

'* John H. Miller, “Baroque, is it datum, hypothesis or tautology?’’, Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, XII (1954), p. 435. 
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linkage between original and derived Baroque has not been established suffi- 
ciently. The literary historian will subscribe to this thesis. 


5. Chronology and Geography. My own effort, for the time being, is an attempt 
to clarify the still obscured picture of the interrelation between the baroque 
mannerisms and the simpler and more perfect baroque styles which triumphed. in 
the different countries at different moments in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. From the studies of Calcaterra,’ Getto,’ Elwert,'® and Borgerhoff,'* 
it seems clear that a mannerism precedes and another mannerism follows the 
pure or classical forms of Baroque everywhere. For clarity’s sake we may with 
Enrico Nencioni call the latter of these mannerisms, baroquism. Thus the ab 
stract Renaissance, or Cinquecento mannerism of Memmi and Panfilo Sasso, 
with their playful metaphors and concetti, interspersed with Petrarchan meton 
ymies, precedes that first great and moderate but realistic Baroque which is 
best represented by Torquato Tasso. Tasso is followed by a generation of virtuosi 
of eroticism haunted by death and decay, of a surprising disharmony, enigmatic 
analogies, a perspectivistic, calculated originality, furctional emblematic sym- 
bolism, and a striking dynamic art of physical observation clad in mignardise, 
all characteristic of the secentismo-baroquism of Marino and the seventy typical 
marinisti presented to the public in a new volume by Giovanni Getto.” This 
baroquism of Marino corresponds chronologically to Gongora’s belated Rena 
scence-mannerism of brilliant imagery, hyperbolic circumlocution and daring 
hyperbaton in Spain and is followed there by the impressionistic Baroque of 
Cervantes, the VelAzquez of literature, a Baroque which in turn is dispersed 
into the prismatic baroquism of Gracién and Calderén with its fabulous trans 
figurations. 

At the same time as Gongorism in Spain, the late Italian baroquism of the 
Marino type becomes part and parcel of the early French précieux-mannerism 
of the salons, of Desportes, De Sponde, ‘Théophile, La Ceppéde, Chassignet and 
the young Corneille in the France of Louis XIII. ‘This develops by a process of 
elimination into the classical Baroque of Racine, and fades out into the Régence- 
baroquism of Marivaux and the Marivaudage. ; 

If we were to include in this scheme a country like England, we would have 
a disturbing sham parallel, beginning with something like a rather Hispanic, 
not Italian, mannerism in the form of Guevaristic euphuism, mitigated by 
Shakespeare and followed by the new quasi-Hispanic baroquism of the meta 
physical poets. Thus the English Baroque is rather a wholesale Hispanic 

°C, Caleaterra, ‘‘Il problema del Barocco,”’ 
Milano: Marzorati, 1949, 405-501 

4 Giovanni Getto, ‘‘La polemica sul Barocco,”’ in his book Letteratura e Critica nel Tempo, 
Milano: Marzorati, 1954, 131-218. 

‘6 Theodor W. Elwert, ‘‘Zur Charakteristik der Italienischen Barocklyrik,’’ Roma 
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assimilation as the English Renascence, e.g. in Spenser, was an Italianate assimi- 
lation and both together merge into something unique in Milton. The English- 
French Baroque parallels, as attempted by Allan M. Boase,"* Raymond Lebégue!® 
and Odette de Mourgues,”° complicate the situation all the more as these authors 
consider the Italian-Hispanic pattern situation as not existing. 

6. Baroque and Classicism. From the generation schema of mannerism, Baroque 
and baroquism, shifting from one Romance country to another and giving in its 
fugue the cantus firmus of the pure and classical Baroque always to another 
nation at a distance of one generation, springs the question, at present most de- 
bated, of a contradiction between, or a reconciliation and even identity of, 
Baroque and Classicism, mainly in France. 

Whenever the problem of the Baroque is at issue, there is some Classicism 
involved; otherwise the starting point from the Italian Renaissance patterned 
on the Greco-Roman ideal and the Aristotelian Poetics would be nonsensical. 
Where there is Classicism, there is an attempt at excellency, or as Luciano 
Anceschi puts it with reference to the baroque poet Daniello Bartoli: una certa 
beatitudine del gusto. In any classical or perfect Baroque there is definitely the 
tendency towards the majestic, the dignified, the mature. But since exterior 
form represents style in connection with the meaning only, there is much more: 
there is a strong religious feeling for virtue and sin, moral—even moralistic— 
preoccupations, belief in heroism and grandeur; and all these cravings are ex- 
pressed in a sublime academic-rhetorical, but unaffected style to give them poise. 
Baroque thus means the combination of tangible, realistic and psychological 
elements, more evocative than descriptive, in a frame of abstractions, inherited 
from the Renaissance. This realistic effort, meeting a pattern so opposite to its 
tendency, namely the humanistic convention, is bound to take a sublime and 
stylized (rather than naturalistic) bend to the grandiose. The three great Ro- 
mance national literatures achieve this ideal, as I have shown in an earlier study ,”' 
first in the epic with Tasso, then in the novel with Cervantes, finally in the drama 
with Corneille, and better still, Racine. 

In all these works the fusion of the realistic elements with the abstract styliza- 
tion is so perfect that there are no visible trimmings and seams as in the man- 
neristic works where the realistic elements fade into ornament but are not merged. 
Furthermore behind the brilliance of Tasso, the optimism of Cervantes and the 
urbanity of Racine there is also lurking a tension, a metaphysical tension as in 
the sonnets of Michelangelo, in the writings of Giordano Bruno and Campanella, 
in the Essais of Montaigne and the Pensées of Pascal. It is the prototypical ten- 
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sion between Galilean experience and Tridentine faith. Perhaps it is even correct 
to say, wherever this tension is lacking there is mannerism or baroquism. 

From a national-literary viewpoint the representative works of Baroque poetry 
are all considered to be aesthetically perfect, and Baroque prose in drastic con- 
tradistinction to manneristic prose is supposed to have the Senecan quality of 
simplicity, a thesis dear to Morris Croll.” The Baroque authors know the Aris- 
totelian Poetics and its Renaissance commentators, as Toffanin™ has well proved. 
They assimilate the central problem of pity and fear to their own moral attitude, 
stirred up by the revamped religiosity of the counter-reformation which warns 
against a life of careless Renaissance hedonism which ignored the existential 
tensions between God and World, Soul and Body, Good and Evil. This psy- 
chology leads also to a revamping of the ideological concept of Renaissance 
humanism. The sham-balance of the latter in the forms of Pagan or even Christian 
humanism of the Erasmian brand is questioned and looked at askance, as we 
know, thanks to Henri Bremond* and Marcel Bataillon.** The humanistic formal 
perfection continued to be admired as much as the soundness of certain natural 
moral principles of the ancients which were expressed by it. These principles are 
reconsidered, however, in the light of religion. Thus directed towards spirituality, 
the formal elements are stressed or even overstressed, the ethic elements are 
forced into moral crises, the mysterious and the allegorical become important 
to such a degree that the Christian values finally appear opposed to the Pagan 
ones, the Earthly is either sublimated or debased. As the psychological back- 
ground of the Baroque style thus appears the Devout Humanism which may be 
studied best and first in the /ntroduction a la vie dévote by Saint Frangois de 
Sales,”* or still in the Télémaque of Fénelon. With these modifications Baroque 
appears indeed as the style of the Jesuit type of humanism, a formalistic and 
spiritual humanism, typically present also in Bossuet, who with the splendor of 
the Church of the Counter-reformation mounts the pulpit, with principles drawn 
from the Bible and not from Machiavelli, and with the classics purged ad usum 
delphini, educates the dauphin to become an absolute but Christian prince. 

These considerations on the full Baroque give us a vantage point also for ob- 
serving the decay of the Baroque in those authors who can not fuse their tensions 
in impeccable works of art and resort to various forms of exterior compromise 
or revolt, escape and evasion. They cannot help deteriorating the Baroque style, 
as was said above, into a baroquism. They are psychologically not different in 
their plight from the pre-baroque, or post-renascent mannerists who were neither 
able nor willing to fill the Renaissance forms with a new serious content and only 
trimmed them—art pour l’art minded—with ornaments void of substance. 
Baroquism is therefore the intellectual-artistic situation not only of Marino 
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versus Tasso, but also of Calderon versus Lope, of Marivaux versus Moliére. 
A disillusionism, a pseudo-mysticism, and a libertine cynism apparently are here 
the inner forces which impede that stylistic fusion of true tensions which char- 
acterize the classical Baroque. 


7. Terminology and Historical Reality. Since the Baroque in literary history, 
as we said from the outset, is typically a comparative literature problem, it seems 
easy in these terms to refute with Leo Spitzer,” Franco Simone,” and Richard A. 
Sayce” the French national thesis that classical Baroque is a contradiction in 
terms, that a work is either classical or baroque, and that the maximum to be 
conceded would be that French Classicism contains baroque elements since it 
went through a baroque period (in our terminology “‘mannerism’’) before reach- 
ing its purity. As a matter of fact in the domain of French literature, written in 
an abstract language, developed under the particular influence of scholasticism 
since the Middle Ages, as Gilson and Brgndal have proved, there has always been 
a particularly strong academic tendency of classical abstraction against the 
drift of language; this grammatical-lexicological tendency did not lead to a satis- 
factory solution during the Renaissance period, when the opposite trends of the 
artificial minutiae of the flamboyant style from the Rhétoriqueurs and Rabelais 
to Ronsard were still too strong a handicap for an acceptable early Classicism 
of simpler forms. But with the baroque drift to the grandiose, this classical tend- 
ency has a better chance. Malherbe, developing with moderation his own earlier 
mannerism, showed how to cultivate the majestic, the significant, and the 
sublime. Without entirely eliminating evocative details he cut off all such para- 
sitic elements as could not be made the expression of serious thoughts and feel- 
ings. Richelieu, Boileau, the Académie, the Court of Versailles, Colbert, Louis 
XIV accepted this taste as norm. 

It was rather arbitrary and onesided, therefore, throughout centuries on the 
part of France to call this typical baroque tendency Classicism, tout court. Clas- 
sicism is the breaking of the popular drift in a vernacular literature with the help 
of the Greco-Roman learned tradition at any time. Less satisfactory classicisms 
are the Renaissance classicism of Ariosto, the classicism of Enlightenment in 
Voltaire and Alfieri, the romantic classicism of Schiller and Goethe. The baroque 
classicism was bound to become the Classicism par excellence precisely because 
the Aristotelian-moralistic age of the Counter-reformation with its tragic and 
conscious tension between Grace and Free Will, between paradoxical Faith and 
a scientific knowledge just coming of age, between a purposely reduced vo- 
cabulary and syntax faced with a psychological maximum content to be ex- 
pressed, produced a situation akin to the Greek tension between moira and 
human effort, and akin to that of the classical Latin rhetoric with its few strict 
patterns, faced with the task of expressing many subtle nuances. Thus the Ba- 
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roque attitude, due to the ideology of the Counter-reformation, had oxymonori- 
cally become more similar to that of the ancients than all the conscious efforts 


of the Renascence to enforce stoic or hedonistic attitudes on Christians by har- 


monizing, minimizing, ignoring, secularizing and toning down the ordinary 
inquietude prevalent in the whole Western tradition. Therefore it was the French 
Baroque and not the Italian Renaissance that created the true and great tragedy. 
A tragedy was possible only after an insight into the condition humaine, a concept 
and term created by Montaigne which opens the Baroque mentality up to Pascal. 
The hiding of the heart-beats caused by the human condition leads to the beau 
désordre which le Pére Le Bossu requested even for the solemn classical ode and 
to the un je ne sais quoi, dominating lyricism, and dear to Pére Bouhours for its 
mysterious connotations. 

These considerations concerning France throw a new light on Spain as the 
alleged baroque country par excellence.*® This catchword is more doubtful than 
other slogans used for this country as far as literature is concerned: the country 
with the eternal Middle Ages, witha particular popular, non-humanistic, Oriental, 
Quijotesque mentality, the country without a real Occidental Renaissance. With 
the new look on Spain by Americo Castro," it has been recognized that certain 
Spanish pre-baroque and anti-renascent trends to luxuriance, not sufficiently 
explained as yet in their raison d’étre, constituted an 
the Renascence in Spanish-occupied Italy at the outset, for instance, by pro- 


“a 


Arabic” reservoir to modify 


ducing the artificial pastoral style. The new Oriental-Occidental merger of 
Hispanism and Italianism has been recognized, e.g. by Spitzer,” to be the basis 
of what we today call Baroque, but it is not the Baroque in its plenitude, let alone 
an eternal Baroque. It is the starting point for all the forms of the European 
literary Baroque. 


8. Provisional Result. Summing up our considerations, the literary historian 
would offer to the historian of civilization the following as the situation in which 
the literary Baroque problem is found: Baroque is development of the His 
panicized Renascence at the time of the Council of Trent. It starts in Italy, in 
the Spanish Neapolitan atmosphere, is well received in Spain, while after a very 
early perfection in Tasso it deteriorates in Italy. Coming to a’short-lived balance 
in the Spain of Cervantes it loses its equilibrium in the baroquismos of Quevedo 
and Calderon. It moves over to France and there weaves a golden thread of 
mitigation into and through the mannerism of Corneille and Rotrou, a thread 
whose one end is Malherbe, whose other end is Racine, Pascal, Bossuet. And 
here the thread becomes large and merges with the pattern. I personally main- 
tain that Baroque is triumphant where a grandiose dignity seems to hide the 
serious tensions of the condition humaine, but reveals these tensions at closer 
inspection, all the better. There is an affective casuistry (to use an expression of 
Giovanni Getto), according to which Don Quijote’s idealistic aloofness not aware 
of reality, and Phaedra’s conscious non-resisting the drift to the abyss, remain 

%° Afrinio Coutinho, Aspectos da literatura barroca, Rio de Janeiro, 1950, 109-119 
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their personal guilt and responsibility. On the surface such representatively 
baroque men and women appear (to use the terms of Jean Rousset™) unstable, 
strutting peacocks and masked changeable Circes; they know, however, in the 
depth of their hearts that, with all their ostentation, they are insecure and 
threatened by death. None the less they usurp a central place and rank which ~ 
they do not deserve, that place of importance which, as Pascal said, belongs only — 
to Christ who wants their humility and renunciation. This produces their spiritual 
inquietude. 

In this sense, I think, the contemporary investigators of the literary Baroque” 
have established at least three fundamental distinctions: 

1. They have proved that Baroque is a genuine movement pathetically an- 
chored in life, and that it is not, as Symonds and Croce believed, “bad taste based 
on a Jesuitry translated into culture,” a formula which implied that the most 
genuine expression of the tensions in the modern soul was an arranged Kultur- 
lenkung. 

2. They have corrected the opposite error of the French critics who confused 
the organized dirigisme of the Baroque in France towards the so-called Clas- 
sicism, with a genuine new style entirely different from and opposed to the 
Baroque. 

3. They have found that for the time being a wholesale identification of con- 
ceptistic précieur or metaphysical poetry with the Baroque or opposition of them 
to the Baroque does not lead to the heart of the matter, while the concept of 
mannerism has turned out to be very helpful in this connection by covering all 


these peripheral forms and, at the same time, keeping them from the center 
where they do not belong. 


THE BAROQUE FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE ART HISTORIAN 
JOHN RUPERT MARTIN 


Let me say at the outset that by “baroque” I mean, first, that period which is 
roughly comprehended by the seventeenth century. I take it, moreover, to desig- 
nate a set of commonly held attitudes. Thus I regard “‘baroque art’”’ as being not 
only the product of the seventeenth century, but also as being shaped and given 
its characteristic form by those attitudes. Hence, whatever its original con- 
notation may have been, I do not conceive of the term as applying only to that 
which is theatrical, sensational or bombastic—as calling up the idea of “‘a lordly 
racket,”’ to quote Professor Panofsky. 

It is certainly not easy to prove that there is such a thing as “baroque art,” 
rather than a multitude of heterogeneous works which merely happen to have 

* Jean Rousset, La littérature de l’dge baroque en France. Circé et le Paon, Paris, 1953. 
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been executed in the baroque era—or, if even that term seems tendentious, in 
the seventeenth century. For we must grant that a single baroque style does not 
exist: on the contrary, one is almost tempted to speak of the very diversity of 
styles as one of the distinguishing features of the seventeenth century. Attempts 
have been made, it is true, to define a coherent stylistic vocabulary for the period. 
The most brilliant of these was W6lfflin’s famous comparison of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century art, from which he drew five pairs of concepts. Thus he was 
able to point to the contrast between “linear and painterly’? modes of vision, 
between “plane and recession,” “closed and open form,’ “multiplicity and 
unity,” and “clearness and unclearness,” as illustrating the artistic qualities of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries respectively. Penetrating as these ob- 
servations were (and it would be absurd to disparage Wélfflin’s work), it is now 
evident that his categories have certain limitations. First, as is well known, 
WoOlfflin was interested in form rather than in content; consequently his notion 
of the baroque was founded on purely optical (one might almost say “‘impres- 
sionist’’) considerations. Secondly, his conception of a unified baroque style was 
only arrived at by neglecting “classic” artists such as Poussin, although it must 
be obvious that a comprehensive system which fails to take into account a major 
artist (no matter how inconvenient) is on that score alone deficient. Thirdly, 
Wolfflin treated the sixteenth century as an artistic whole, making no distinction 
between that later phase of it which is now generally termed “mannerism’”’ and 
the earlier, classical (or “high renaissance’’) phase. Yet it happens that the con- 
trast between baroque and mannerism is more striking and illuminating than 
that between baroque and high renaissance. For, as we are now becoming aware, 
the baroque came into being not so much through evolution as through revolu- 
tion; it was deliberately launched, so to speak, in opposition to the principles of 
mannerism. 

What is required is a definition, not of baroque stylistic forms, nor yet of 
baroque iconography, but of what these reveal to us of baroque content. We shall 
have to determine the common denominators in all the artistic products of the 
period—those fundamental attitudes which still persist despite differences of 
nationality, of individual personality, and even of religious belief, and which are 
at the same time peculiar to the baroque era. Needless to say, the few remarks 
that I shall make here are in no sense intended to answer this requirement. The 
problem confronting us is much too complicated to be solved in so brief and 
sketchy a fashion. Furthermore, it is doubtful that it can be satisfactorily solved 
until we have developed new techniques of scholarship which, by transcending 
individual areas of specialization (the history of art, of literature, music, phi- 
losophy, etc.), will provide us with a more reliable and valid set of criteria than 
we possess at present. My remarks, then, are of necessity both incomplete and 
provisional. In order to avoid complications and repetitions, I shall limit myself 
to the representational arts of painting and sculpture. 

Of all the essential characteristics of baroque art I would place first its natural- 
ism. Verisimilitude, though it takes varying forms, is a principle to which all 
baroque artists subscribe. Indeed, it is a factor in the very genesis of the baroque, 
conceived as it was in opposition to the stylized conventions and fantasies of 
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mannerism. It was not merely a careless remark of Caravaggio (who, more than 
any other, may be credited with inaugurating baroque naturalism) that the 
competent painter was one who knew how “to imitate natural things well” 
(imitar bene le cose naturali). Rembrandt too was quoted as saying that “one 
should be guided only by nature and by no other rules.”’ A similar attitude is 
encountered in Rubens: in his essay on the imitation of ancient statues (a 
practice which in general he approved of) he warned against copying their cold 
and stony lustre. These were no idle words, as Rubens’ sensuous rendering of the 
nude makes very clear. Even much later in the century, when academic rules 
introduced theoretical complications into the creative process, the innately 
“natural” vision of the baroque was never supplanted, as witness the portraitists 
of the age of Louis XIV who, for all their ornateness and rhetoric, are firmly 
committed to the representation of appearances. It is to this naturalism that we 
must look to find the most obvious link between baroque art and thought: the 
artistic vision of the age that gave birth to the physical sciences was shaped by 
a respect for visible, material reality. 

Naturalism is of course not merely a matter of verisimilitude. Also implicit in 
the naturalist aesthetic is the widened range of subject-matter, the addition of 
new categories to the old, accepted themes. Landscape and still life, for example, 
although they were not “invented” by the baroque, were during this period 
elevated to a position of importance such as they had never hitherto enjoyed. 
The Dutch masters of the seventeenth century perhaps offer the most vivid 
illustration of the meaning of baroque naturalism. Owing to their Calvinist 
background, religious and mythological subjects hold little interest for them, 
and still less, it would seem, for their patrons. Individually, they are for the most 
part specialists in limited categories of subject-matter. But collectively they 
can be said to have dedicated themselves to recording the multifarious aspects 
of the world and of the life about them: portraiture, both of individuals and of 
groups, domestic interiors, church interiors, street scenes, scenes of taverns and 
markets, views of rivers, harbors and ships, rural countrysides at all seasons of 
the year, still life subjects of every kind, all of these testify to an extraordinary 
passion for representing everyday facts and occurrences, or, to see it in another 
light, for crystallizing the shifting patterns of this world into some permanent 
and enduring form. 

In stressing the importance of baroque naturalism, however, we must guard 
against oversimplification. We shall gain only a one-sided and distorted view of 
the baroque if we confuse the naturalism of the seventeenth century with that 
of the nineteenth. The gulf between Velazquez and Manet is fully as wide as 
that which separates Galileo and Darwin; to attempt an equation would be as 
superficial and erroneous for the first pair as for the second. The student of 
baroque art, provided he does not restrict himself to a purely formal analysis, 
soon comes to realize that its inherent naturalism is inextricably bound up with 
an equally innate tendency to allegory. It is significant that some of the out- 
standing “realists’’ of the baroque—masters whom the later nineteenth century 
hailed as “forerunners of impressionism’’—frequently elected to paint allegorical 
subjects. And characteristically, such allegories were often “‘concealed” beneath 
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a naturalistic, genre-like exterior: this is especially true of the Spaniard Velazquez 
and the Hollander Vermeer, two painters whose powers of observation, command 
of representation and sheer technical mastery might seem to preclude any 
interest in a non-material reality. In the same way, a surprising number of still 
life paintings are found, on analysis, to embody a moralizing theme such as 
Vanitas, the abstract idea being made more real by being conveyed in the most 
immediate and concrete terms possible. These are not isolated examples. The 
importance of allegory in Rubens, Poussin and Pietro da Cortona is too obvious 
to require emphasis. The equilibrium of naturalism and allegory, which is one of 
the distinguishing features of baroque art, plainly echoes a comparable duality 
of naturalism and metaphysics in baroque science and philosophy. 

In view of the growing scientific spirit of the time, it is not to be wondered at 
that baroque art evinces a deep interest in psychology. We find it exemplified in 
portraiture, in the power of a Rembrandt, a Velazquez or a Bernini to evoke 
through a likeness an uncanny sense of presence. But the baroque concern with 
the phenomena of personality is not manifested solely in portraits. We can ob 
serve it quite as plainly in religious art. Thus there are certain subjects which, 
though they are in no sense innovations of the seventeenth century, yet recur 


with such frequency as to show that they have a special psychological appeal. 
The gospel episode of the Supper at Emmaus, in which the identity of the risen 
Christ is suddenly and dramatically revealed to two unsuspecting disciples, is 


such a subject. The Catholic Caravaggio and the Protestant Rembrandt were 
particularly drawn to it. Or again, in the traditional theme of David with the 
head of Goliath the baroque also found new possibilities of interpretation. It is 
characteristic of the period that the youthful hero is usually presented not as 
the proud champion elated by his victory, but as a reflective, saddened boy who 
gazes with something like remorse at his grisly handiwork. In such subjects 
the baroque was able to exploit to the full its taste for the portrayal of mixed 
emotions. 

Here we may refer also to another recurrent theme in baroque religious art: 
vision and ecstasy. One of the most typical products of seventeenth-century 
Catholic art is the altarpiece representing, in intensely emotional fashion, a 
saint in a state of mystical trance, helpless and swooning at the awful realization 
of divinity. One thinks at once of what is perhaps the greatest work of this kind, 
Bernini’s splendid Ecstasy of St. Theresa. It is not enough to relate such works 
merely to the religious sensibilities of the age; for the mannerist period of the 
sixteenth century, when religious passions were even more deeply felt, produced 
nothing comparable to them. Over and above their specifically religious purpose, 
it appears that artists perceived in these subjects an opportunity to explore the 
psychology of ecstasy and trance, in which the self seeks to be released from 
human limitations and absorbed in God. 

In the same way the favorite Catholic themes of death and martyrdom, 
initially brought into existence for reasons of faith, became a vehicle for the 
portrayal of extreme states of feeling. The unspeakable agony of dismember 
ment, the intense grief and horror of the onlookers, the feral cruelty of the 
executioners, these things, we are compelled to admit, are the real subject of 
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many a baroque martyrdom. The paintings of the Spaniard Ribera are among 
those that come to mind. 

Equally symptomatic of the baroque awareness of psychological factors is the 
introduction of humor into the domain of art. Witty and humorous elements 
can even invade the dignified tradition of monumental fresco painting, as is 
shown by Annibale Carracci’s Gallery in the Farnese palace in Rome, where the 
decorative figures are not content to play a properly solemn and subordinate 
role, but become positively playful. The sixteenth century, with its ingrained 
notions of the dignity of art, would have found such levity intolerable. It is 
significant, too, that this same Annibale Carracci, who may be regarded, with 
Caravaggio, as one of the founders of the baroque, was the inventor of caricatures 
in the modern sense. For caricature, with its comic exaggerations and half- 
mocking, half-sympathetic intent, in itself reflects an understanding of the com- 
plexities of personality. Bernini was fond of drawing caricatures, a number of 
which have survived. Trivial and hastily executed as they are, they yet derive 
from the same feeling for humanity that informs his most inspired works of 
portrait sculpture. 

Another of the distinguishing characteristics of baroque content is what may 
be called the sense of the infinite. Once again it is hardly necessary to stress the 
analogy to developments in philosophy, the natural sciences and mathematics. 
It is not too much to say that the consciousness of infinity. pervades the whole 
epoch and colors all its products. Here it will only be possible to indicate a few 
of the salient manifestations of that consciousness in works of art. 

Some of those subjects which I have just mentioned as illustrating the baroque 
interest in psychology may serve also to exemplify the concern with infinity. 
In Christ’s Supper at Emmaus, for example, baroque artists were able to exploit 
not only the disciples’ sudden realization of their companion’s identity, but 
also the dramatic (because unexpected) intrusion of the infinite and eternal into 
the everyday world of merely human experience. So also the representation of a 
saint in mystical ecstasy conjured up the ultimate enlargement of the personality, 
to the point at which it achieved union with the higher reality. And this desire 
for expansion of the individual personality (which lies at the very center of the 
baroque spirit) is surely to be connected with a new awareness of infinity. 

In general, however, the fascination that infinity held for the baroque artist 
was expressed in terms of space, light and time. To mention space in baroque art 
is to think at once of the widespread interest in landscape, an interest which, 
incidentally, links together such diverse personalities as Carracci, Rembrandt, 
Poussin, Rubens, and Vermeer, to name only a few of those who, without being 
specialists in the subject, turned their attention to landscape at some point in 
their careers. The typical seventeenth-century landscape painting, with its 
compelling sweep into depth, and its subordination of humanity to the vaster 
scale of nature, tells us not only of a fundamentally natural outlook, but some- 
thing also of the exhilaration which was felt in contemplating the continuum of 
space. 

This is not to say that all baroque outdoor subjects are monotonously alike. 
On the contrary, the rich stylistic variety of the period is nowhere more evident 
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than in the widely different approaches to landscape, ranging from the cool 
serenity of Carracci’s idealized nature to the dynamic turbulence of Ruysdael’s 
forest scenes, in which nature seems to be at, war with itself; from the general- 
ized, rationally ordered scenery of Poussin, which seems to have been constructed 
witha kind of Cartesian logic, to the exact and patient portraiture of place which 
is found in van der Heyden’s views of Dutch towns; from the rural countrysides 
of Rubens, with their emphasis on physical vitality and material abundance, to 
the classical landscapes of Claude, which breathe an air of poetic evanescence 
and nostalgia. But varied and multiform as these interpretations may be, they 
all stem initially from the same sense of wonder at the continuous expanse of 
the material universe. 

We can observe another expression of the baroque preoccupation with the 
infinity of space in the great illusionistic ceiling paintings of which the period 
was so fond. The breath-taking quality and apocalyptic splendor of such ceilings 
as that of Il Gest in Rome result largely from the illusion of an unbroken spatial 
unity, beginning at an infinite celestial distance, penetrating and dissolving the 
very substance of the roof, and finally seeming to fuse with the actual space of 
the church interior. And, conversely, the observer experiences something of the 
thrill of release from the narrow confines of the material world, by subcon 
sciously identifying himself with the figures who are represented as being swept 
upward into the celestial glory. 

But it is not solely through such overtly ‘“‘spacious” subjects as landscape and 
heavenly glory that the seventeenth century betrays its feeling for the infinite 
prolongation of space. One thinks of the various illusionistic devices employed 
by baroque artists to dissolve the barrier imposed by the picture plane between 
the physical space of the observer and the perspective space of the painting: 
the out-thrust hands which seem to protrude beyond the surface of the canvas 
(as in Rembrandt’s Night Watch), the mirrors in which are reflected persons or 
objects not contained in the picture and therefore to be understood as being in 
front of it (as in works by Velazquez and Vermeer), these and similar con 
trivances are aimed not merely at creating a startling, theatrical effect, but at 
suggesting a continuous, uninterrupted flow of space. Baroque artists were also 
aware that the limitless can be suggested by the indefinite, as in those Dutch 
interiors in which an open window or passageway leads provocatively to an 
undefined space beyond, or as in Caravaggio and Rembrandt, where the very 
obscurity of the setting seems to hint at deep recessions. 

The mention of Caravaggio and Rembrandt, both of whom depend for their 
expressive power upon effects of luminosity, may also remind us of the extra- 
ordinary emphasis that is given to light as a symbol of the infinite in baroque 
art. The representation of light may, it is true, take numerous forms. It may be 
the selective, polarized light of Caravaggio, descending diagonally from an un 
specified external source and throwing certain significant elements into vivid 
relief, while others are lost to sight in impenetrable shadow. Or it may be Ver- 
meer’s sunny daylight, flooding through a casement window and impartially 
illuminating everything within a perfectly ordered domestic interior. In either 
case we sense the operation of an external agency which is capable of dissolving 
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the limited confines of the immediate pictorial space, and compels us to feel 
instead the existence of a boundless, all-pervading spatial expanse. A related 
phenomenon is the golden luminosity of Rembrandt which becomes the symbol 
of an inner light, seeming to penetrate into the very being of his subjects, and 
even serving, on occasion, as the vehicle of revelation. Here we may be reminded 
once more of Bernini’s Kestasy of St. Theresa, where the fact of the mystical ex- 
perience is effectively symbolized by the light which, being admitted through a 
concealed window above the group, falls upon the saint as the visible sign of the 
revelation of divinity. Similarly, in those illusionistic ceilings to which we have 
already referred, the infinity of celestial space is frequently represented in sym- 
bolic fashion by a radiant burst of light. 

Landscape-painters likewise made use, consciously or unconsciously, of effects 
of light. It is surely no accident that in many baroque landscapes the point of 
maximum depth coincides with the area of greatest brilliance, the glow on the 
horizon suggesting the endlessness of space. The poignancy of Claude’s landscapes 
owes much to the effect of shimmering sunset which, even while it beckons 
across the intervening expanse, seems at the same time by its very evanescence 
to signify transience and eclipse. 

Closely allied to the baroque exploitation of space and light as symbols of 
infinity is the constant preoccupation with time. This concern, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, is usually expressed in allegorical terms. The theme of Truth re- 
vealed by Time, for example, engaged the attentions of Rubens, Poussin and 
Bernini. Very early in the century we encounter Guido Reni’s Aurora: the 
goddess of the dawn heralding the approach of Apollo as he pursues his sunny 
course through the skies. To penetrate beneath the graceful mythological guise 
in which the scene is clothed is to feel something of the fascination with the 
recurring cycle of day and night—the endless revolutions of time. A similar 
subject by Guercino is made more vivid by its startling illusionism: the figures 
are seen from below, projected against the vault of heaven, so that to the end- 
lessness of time there is added the infinity of space. In other baroque artists, 
notably Salvator Rosa and Jakob van Ruysdael, the obsession with time is 
reflected in the use of ruins as a symbol of the eternal power of nature and the 
transience of man and his works. But for the deepest expression of the baroque 
concept of time we must look, as Professor Panofsky has observed, to the paint- 
ings of Nicolas Poussin. With this master, whom some have sought to character- 
ize as being utterly at odds with the aims and content of the baroque, time is 
raised to the stature of a cosmic force, a force that is at once destructive and 
creative. This conception, which touches upon the very cycle of existence, is 
expressed not only through iconographical means, but also through the meas- 
ured, rhythmic movement that animates and gives meaning to his compositions. 

These are some of the principal qualities which, as I believe, go to make up 
the distinctive content of baroque art. Others might be added; certainly the list 
is not intended to be final and complete. Moreover, I have necessarily avoided 
such matters as the lingering vestiges of mannerism which here and there com- 
plicate our understanding of the early baroque; and I have likewise made no 
mention of the process of evolution within the baroque as a whole. But enough 
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has perhaps been said to show why, for most art historians, the word ‘“‘baroque”’ 
conveys the idea of a unified outlook which is discernible in the artistic products 
of the seventeenth century. 


THE BAROQUE 
A Critical Summary of the Essays by Bukofzer, Hatzfeld, and Martin 
WOLFGANG STECHOW 


In these three contributions I find the following areas of agreement: 1) The 
period to which the term Baroque may be applied in music, literature and the 
visual arts consists of the seventeenth century, plus—in varying degrees— parts 
of the late sixteenth and the early eighteenth. (Mr. Martin did not say so ex 
pressly but would probably agree with respect to the early eighteenth, though 
perhaps not the late sixteenth century.); 2) There exists a great variety of trends 
within the Baroque, and one should not press the use of the term for all works 
of the period but rather conceive of its validity as applying to the most out 
standing and the most influential works; 3) Regardless of the original significance 

or lack of it—of the word Baroque, its use should—or must—be continued, 
since by now it has acquired a certain generally accepted meaning, in a process 
comparable to the formation of the term Gothic. 

Outside of these points of full, or almost full, consensus between the three 
speakers, there seems to reign a healthy disparity, and | shall now turn to some 
of the most interesting points of disagreement. 

First: Is the Baroque a style? Mr. Bukofzer says: “The baroque era is that 
period which coincides with the rise and the decline of the baroque style.” Mr 
Martin says: ““‘We must grant that a single baroque style does not exist: on the 
contrary, one is almost tempted to speak of the diversity of styles as one of the 
distinguishing features of the seventeenth century.” Is the discrepancy between 
these two statements merely a matter of semantics or does it indicate a funda 
mental difference of opinion? 

It seems clear that Mr. Bukofzer, although fully acknowledging what he calls 


’ 


“modifications” within the Baroque, has greater faith in the binding power of 
the formal aspects of style than has Mr. Martin. He defines style “in terms of 
such observable features as a significant group of traits, or a meaningful con 
figuration of criteria.’”” When Mr. Bukofzer speaks of the limitations of Wélfflin’s 
principles he thinks of his “outdated theories about the mechanics of historical 
development,” but he commends the Swiss scholar for applying the principle of 
stylistic analysis ‘“‘more rigorously than his predecessors” and establishing ‘an 
essential relation between the stylistic and the historical approach.’’ It seems 
evident that Mr. Bukofzer considers W6lfflin’s principles as laid down in his book 
of 1915 (Kunstgeschichtliche Grundbegriffe) fully valid within the art-historical 
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orbit and thinks of his own book as based on analyses leading to a similarly cate- 
gorical structure. He speaks of “factual stylistic analysis that takes music apart 
as a mechanic does a motor.”’ Mr. Martin, much more critical of W6lfflin, main- 
tains that his categories have limitations of a far-reaching nature; he specifically 
objects to Wdlfflin’s neglect of baroque classicism (Poussin), and to what he 
calls Wolfflin’s “purely optical considerations” (I am leaving out his third ob- 
jection because it applies to W6lfflin’s comparison between Baroque and 
Renaissance which does not concern us here directly.) In other words, Mr. Martin 
believes that Wolfflin did not fully cover even all of the oulstanding phenomena 
of baroque art, and his remarks about different styles within the Baroque apply, 
or 80 it seems to me, to a dilemma which can be briefly formulated in the state- 
ment: Poussin’s style differs fundamentally from the style represented by both 
Rubens and Rembrandt. It is therefore most improbable that Mr. Martin would 
accept Mr. Bukofzer’s implied judgment that this discrepancy could be resolved 
by applying to it the term “modification” within the baroque style. He who 
follows Mr. Bukofzer’s argumentation would suggest that Wélfflin may have 
by-passed Poussin not so much because he did not fit into his baroque categories 
at all as because he did not fit into them as well as do Rubens and Rembrandt, 
and that, if you take Poussin’s work apart “as a mechanic does a motor,” you 
would find the parts to be, stylistically speaking, baroque parts after all, albeit 
less typically baroque than parts of Rubens and Rembrandt. If Mr. Martin | 
accepted this, he would be able to write a book on baroque art within the same 
rigorous framework adopted and recommended by Mr. Bukofzer: a ‘consistent 
and radical stylistic approach at the expense of biographical and other detail,” 
because the “inner unity of a period manifests itself in a style and can be under- 
stood historically only in terms of stylistic development.” Mr. Bukofzer has 
mentioned the possibility of dating a piece of seventeenth century music ex- 
clusively on the basis of stylistic analysis—a possibility which today can perhaps 
be realized more fully and unequivocally for music than for a work of the visual 
arts. In the case of Poussin, Mr. Bukofzer would probably suggest that one could 
recognize his work—entirely apart from the recognition of his personal style—as 
being baroque on the basis of formal criteria which can be shown to be exclusively 
of the seventeenth century. 

But, according to Mr. Martin, these basically optical considerations, these 
considerations of a stylistic vocabulary, are insufficient to keep Poussin firmly 
in the baroque camp. On the other hand, he specifically adduces Poussin as 
typically baroque in that part of his paper in which he relates the art-historical 
Baroque to the other realms of the baroque spirit. In other words, he feels that 
the most characteristic of Poussin’s baroque facets can be fully understood only 
by going outside the purely optical realm. And in this respect he differs radically 
indeed from Mr. Bukofzer who expressly warns us against venturing into the 
realm of the history of ideas before having established a watertight case within 
our own province of literature, music, or the visual arts. I believe that this dis- 
crepancy of opinion can be resolved only by a consideration of the basic differ- 
ences which exist between the meaning of content in the realms of music and the 
visual arts (which in this respect would line up with literature rather than with 
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music). I shall briefly return to this point in connection with the problem of 
interrelationship between the arts. 

As far as Mr. Hatzfeld’s paper is concerned, I must first of all admit to greater 
gaps in my knowledge than with regard to the visual arts and even to music. 
Mr. Hatzfeld clearly agrees with Mr. Bukofzer as to the essential importance 
of accepting Baroque as a formal category; he speaks of literary science and refers 
to art history and art historians as the fountainhead of such use of the term 
Baroque, at the same time specifically rejecting a phenomenological approach in 
favor of investigating ‘the formal Baroque” along strictly historical lines. These 
historical investigations are to be conducted on a comparative basis, thus avoiding 
the pitfall of seeing the Baroque in terms of a national style only; he speaks of the 
efforts that have been made to consider Baroque as something specifically Spanish 
or German, and of the reluctance which has been shown to consider it an im- 
portant phenomenon in Italy and France (and, one might add, Eingland)—a 
very enlightening reluctance which is reminiscent of what happened at the time 
when art historians accepted the term Baroque for Italy and Flanders but not 
for Holland, let alone France. Mr. Hatzfeld considers the Baroque in literature 
as a “genuine style’’—thus lining up with Mr. Bukofzer. But at the same time, 
he uses the term “Mannerism” in the sense of a “transitional groping,”’ not a 
full-blown style between ca. 1520 and 1600 as it is now most frequently inter- 
preted by art historians, including Mr. Martin. To Mr. Hatzfeld, it is a “transi- 
tional groping” between Renaissance and Baroque but also continues into the 
Baroque, and even beyond the Baroque, as a vehicle of mostly second-rate 
authors; he makes a distinction between “baroque mannerisms and the simpler 
and more perfect styles which triumphed in the different countries at different 
moments in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.”’ In other words, he uses 
the terrn “manneristic” for phenomena which art historians would call mannered 
(or in any case not manneristic). Furthermore, his emphasis on the “pure or 
classical forms of Baroque,” with “moderation” as one of its basic qualities, is 
certain to be found debatable by the art historian (although not so indiscussible 
as it appeared forty years ago). However that may be, Baroque, according 
to Mr. Hatzfeld, started in Italy, not in the North; and I am certain that, al- 
though Messrs. Bukofzer and Martin have not stated this in so many words, 
they would permit me to add this point to the list of basic agreements between 
the three speakers. 


There remains one more important problem to be touched upon, and that is 
the interrelationship between the three realms of the visual arts, music, and 
literature during the Baroque. Mr. Martin has described some specific attitudes 
which he considers typical of baroque painting but suspects of having similar 
validity in the other realms. The first is “‘an equilibrium of naturalism and 
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allegory,” which, as he reminds us, “plainly echoes a comparable duality of 
naturalism and metaphysics in baroque science and philosophy.’ Second, 
“baroque art evinces a deep interest in psychology,” with a special tendency 
toward the rendering of religious vision and ecstasy. It is certainly illuminating 
to see that Mr. Hatzfeld arrives at an astonishingly similar formula when he 
speaks of Baroque as a “combination of tangible, realistic and psychological 
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elements, more evocative than descriptive, in a frame of abstractions inherited 
from the Renaissance.” Similarly, the great stress which Mr. Martin lays on the 
expression of the infinite in the visual arts of the Baroque—and which again 
goes so well with the philosophical and scientific tendencies of the period—can 
certainly be shown to correspond closely to important elements in baroque litera- 
ture. It is however much more difficult to find convincing parallels for all these 
elements in baroque music, and I believe that the reason for this is an almost 
brutally simple one, and one which | have already touched upon when I spoke of 
the problem of content in Poussin: namely the fact that music is by definition a 
much more abstract art, even where it is inextricably linked with words, as in 
vocal music. To put it perhaps more cautiously, it will surely be much more 
difficult to find the real parallels between music on one side, literature and the 
visual arts on the other, in the baroque realm as well as elsewhere; and the ob- 
servation made above, that a piece of music can perhaps be dated more un- 
equivocally on purely formal grounds than a work of the visual arts, may assume 
added significance in this light. 

I may perhaps be permitted to add one more suggestion with regard to Mr. 
Friedrich’s general characterization of the Baroque as the age of the ‘restless 
search for power,’ and to my own intimation, made many years ago in this 
Journal,’ that one of the most universal features of the Baroque might well be 
its new equilibrium between religious and secular forces, in the arts as elsewhere. 
Each of these characterizations points to the fact that Baroque and Renaissance 
are far fromm being complete contrasts—even apart from such deliberate survivals 
of the older style as the stile antico in baroque music. Today this must be stressed 
again; I believe that WOlfflin’s book has set the pace for a considerable over- 
emphasis on the discrepancies between the two epochs—an overemphasis which 
was partiy caused by the erroneous view that the Baroque immediately suc- 
ceeded the Renaissance, while in reality the two periods were separated by 
Mannerixm and the Baroque was drawn to the Renaissance by a natural ‘“‘grand- 
child-grandfather” relationship. It is perfectly sufficient to think of Shakespeare, 
Rubens, or Schiitz in order to become aware of an affinity between Baroque and 
and Renaissance which Mr. Hatzfeld has stressed more strongly than the other 
two speakers, although Mr. Martin did emphasize the fact that to the historian 
of art, “the contrast between Baroque and Mannerism {his Mannerism!] is more 
striking and illuminating than that between Baroque and Renaissance.”’ ‘““The 
restless search for power” surely was a phenomenon of the Renaissance proper, 
and so was, to a degree, the equilibrium between religious and secular forces, 
while neither was in any way characteristic of Counter-Reformation and Man- 
nerism. But what gave these two features their specifically baroque significance 
and flavor was evidently something else yet. I believe that this something else 
might eventually be defined with the help of our three papers and other recent 
and forthcoming investigations. I suspect that in these, two other components 
will turn out to play a rather decisive role: the attitude which Mr. Bukofzer, in 
his book, has called ‘“‘style-consciousness,”’ and the urge to encompass, more than 
ever before, the full range of human experience in content and interpretation. 

1 Carl J. Friedrich, The Age of the Barogue, 1610-1660, New York, 1952. 

* Vol. V, No. 2, Dec. 1946, p. 109. 





DO THE ARTS PROGRESS?* 
THOMAS MUNRO 


1. Present doubts and disagreements about progress in general 

If it were possible to chart the rise and fall of an idea in public esteem, the 
graph of confidence in progress would show a fairly steady upward trend from 
the seventeenth century through the first two decades of the twentieth; then, 
with the crash of 1929, the rise of Hitler, the Second World War, and the growth 
of world Communism, a precipitous decline well into the second half of the cen- 
tury. The world is now preparing for the possibility of a third and more terrible 
war. The hope of averting it has not been lost, but a spirit of anxiety pervades 
contemporary literature. Not everyone has lost faith in progress. Many know 
and care little about the philosophic issues involved. But among intellectuals, a 
large and influential group now holds that the idea of progress is an outworn 
superstition; that it is false as a description of history, vain as a hope for the 
future, and misguided as an ideal for social effort. Other scholars disagree; not 
all are pessimistic or opposed to progress as an ideal. But the volume and au 
thority of pessimistic expression show that a significant change has occurred in 
the modern western culture-pattern. It may be brief or lasting, but it warrants 
careful analysis by historians and philosophers. 

No one questions the importance of the idea of progress in western thought 


and action during the past three centuries. J. B. Bury’s statement in 1920, that 
it is ‘‘the animating and controlling idea of western civilization,’! has not been 
seriously challenged. No other idea so thoroughly characterizes the main trends 
in European and American thought and action since the seventeenth century, or 
reveals so clearly their underlying consistency as a distinctive way of life, the 
modern, occidental world-view. That this world-view is distinctive as a whole, 


though many of its elements occur elsewhere, is increasingly evident as we learn 
more about the primitive, ancient, medieval, and oriental peoples and their 
attitudes toward life. A few decades ago, this world-view was hailed with pride 
by western scholars and admired by many others. In 1911, for example, the his 
torian James Harvey Robinson remarked that “the idea of the possibility of 
indefinite progress through man’s conscious efforts” is ‘‘the greatest single idea 
in the whole history of mankind in the vista of possibilities which it opens be 
fore us.’ Now, even those who remain persistently hopeful renounce the 
extreme optimism of the nineteenth century, with its mistaken ‘“‘laws’’ of in- 
evitable progress and its over-confidence in machine industry. 

From the extreme optimism of Herbert Spencer’s assertion in 1857 that 
progress is universal and inevitable, opinions have ranged to the opposite ex 


* Presented as the first of the Matchette Foundation lectures on Aesthetics and Philoso 
phy of Art at the Cleveland Museum of Art and Western Reserve University, Nov. 1, 1953, 
in a series of three entitled Art and Progress 

1 The Idea of Progress, London 1920, p. vii 

2 “The Spirit of Conservatism’”’ (1911), reprinted in The New History, New York 1920, 
p. 247. 
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treme of W. R. Inge’s assertion in 1920 that it is a false superstition. Other 
philosophers have long endeavored to formulate a more moderate, accurate hy- 
pothesis about the course of history in the past, present, and future. Bury’s 
account of the development of the idea of progress closed with such a moderate 
statement, but it was brief and unspectacular. It is usually the immoderate, exag- 
gerated views like those of Inge and Spencer which attract attention. 

At various times during the past three hundred years, the question of progress 
in the arts has risen to the fore; at other times it has been obscured by attention 
to different phases of history, especially the scientific, industrial, and moral. 
In recent years the arts have been little discussed in relation to the general theory 
of progress. This is partly because of the great disagreement over what con- 
stitutes value and improvement in art; partly because of the great increase in 
recent knowledge about the history of the arts. In the light of such information, 
many older attempts to show a “law” or pattern in the history of the arts have 
appeared unsound. Also, many recent art historians have been specialized 
scholars with little interest in the general history of civilization, in the philosophy 
of history, or in aesthetics and value theory. It seems worth while at the present 
time to bring these threads together, and to raise again the question of whether 
the arts progress. The history of the theory of progress in general has been well 
and frequently reviewed; hence there is no need to repeat it here. But none of 
these accounts has emphasized the role of the arts, or traced with continuity the 
changing beliefs about their place (if any) in the whole process of human im- 
provement. 

In surveying past discussion, one can observe not only wide fluctuations of 
opinion among philosophers, moralists, historians, and critics about value and 
improvement in the arts, but also related trends in the arts themselves. Artists 
seldom discuss these theoretical problems explicitly; but they reveal analogous 
fluctuations in emotional and evaluative attitudes toward life, such as the 
otherworldly and ascetic, the naturalistic and humanistic, the optimistic and 
energetic, the pessimistic, fatalistic, and cynical. More or less vaguely and 
unconsciously, they express and symbolize prevailing cultural trends through 
their choice of subject-matter, imagery, form, and emotional tone. Often though 
not always, these obscure, symbolic trends in art precede the explicit, reasoned 
theories of philosophers and scientists. All these factors in civilization interact, 
and it is hard to trace or weigh their mutual influences. But it is evident that 
art reveals and helps to strengthen the particular emotional climate in which a 
certain type of theory or doctrine can flourish; in which it‘can attract a following 
among the masses and the intellectual élite, and hence exert a strong, tem- 
porary influence on social behavior. In certain periods, the emotional climate 
has favored a belief in progress on the part of scholars and the general public. 
In others, including the present one, it has helped to discourage such a belief. 
Philosophers and historians are not immune to such influences, although they 
often like to think they are. 


2. Meanings of ‘‘progress’’ ; different theories about it 
Briefly and literally, the word “progress” means advance or going forward, 
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as in the march of an army, or the progress of a disease. In this sense, it does 
not imply that the move or change is necessarily for the better. It is also used 
in an evaluative sense, equally broad, to mean improvement in general, or ad- 
vance toward a desirable goal. Thus a student is said to make progress in his 
studies; an artist, toward finishing a picture. In the philosophy of history, the 
term usually refers to the history of mankind as a whole, and sometimes of all 
organic life, past and future. Even without the prefix “human” or “‘social,’’ it 
refers to large-scale improvement; that of humanity as a whole or some con- 
siderable part of it, over a long period of time. 

One can use the word “‘progress” in this sense, as a synonym for “large-scale 
human improvement,” without implying that it is a fact of history; that man is 
actually progressing. One may think of it as an illusion, an imaginary process, 
based on a false conception of past history and false hopes for the future. But 
what philosophers loosely call “the idea of progress’ implies more than such an 
abstract concept; it implies also a belief, theory, or doctrine, or rather several 
different theories about past and future history. Essentially, it is the belief 
that man’s history has been, on the whole, a process of improvement; of change 
for thie better. This implies an evaluation of past changes by some standard or 
criterion, explicit or assumed. It implies an approval of what has happened, on 
the whole, and a hope that changes will continue along similar lines. So stated, 
the “idea of progress’’ is not merely a belief about past events but an ideal for 
the future; a hope and an evaluative attitude toward life; a belief about the 
goods and values of life. In optimistic minds, this hope and desire for the future 
of man is accompanied by faith and confidence that improvement will continue 
indefinitely. Thus “the idea of progress” implies a prediction for the future as 
well as an evaluation of the past. 

These concepts, beliefs, and attitudes constitute the central core of the gen- 
eral theory of progress, as it has come down to us from the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Stated so briefly and generally, they allow considerable 
room for difference of opinion about the nature and value of historic trends. 
One can accept some parts of the theory and not others. An optimist and a pessi 
mist, for example, could agree on past history as a progress, on the standards 
for judging it so, and on hopes and ideals for the future; but disagree on the 
prospects for success. Many pessimists today, who denounce the whole “idea of 
progress,” object mainly to its hopeful predictions for the future. They may even 
agree that future progress is possible, though not inevitable. 

The possibility of conflicting views increases greatly if one includes, as part 
of the ‘idea of progress,” some particular theory about it, proposed by an indi- 
vidual philosopher. Some who attack the idea in general are thinking about 
Hegel’s, or Spencer’s, or some other special theory about it: for example, Spen- 
cer’s theory that human progress is part of a universal, necessary process of 
cosmic evolution including animal life, which operates and will operate more or 
less automatically and inevitably, in obedience to a cosmic “law.” It is quite 
possible to reject these special theories of progress and accept some other; to 
believe that progress, as differently defined, is a reality. One need not believe 
that progress is ‘‘unilinear’’ in the sense that all peoples of the earth develop 
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in the same way, going through analogous stages as parts of one consistent process 
of change. One can insist, as many present sociologists do, upon the diversity 
of social change, and yet believe that humanity is improving along these various 
lines, in various ways. If not unilinear, progress can perhaps be multilinear. 

Several other special theories, historically associated with the progress theory, 
are somewhat extraneous to its central core of meaning. One is the belief that 
applied natural science, machine technology, and mass production are the best 
means to human progress, as well as good and progressive in themselves. His- 
torically, the belief in progress arose along with the rise of modern science and 
technology, and with a faith in their power to benefit humanity; but the two are 
detachable in principle. One can fervently believe, as do some modern mystics, 
that the modern trust in science and machinery has been a vast mistake, and 
that man should rely instead on some more spiritual means; yet one can agree 
that man has progressed on the whole from primitive savagery, and that he can 
still discover (or rediscover) a better path to real improvement. 

There is great room for disagreement, also, on standards of value or criteria 
of progress. Is progress to be judged in terms of increasing pleasure, happiness, 
knowledge, wisdom, power over nature, social justice, morality, or some similar 
concept, or perhaps by a combination of these? What, exactly, is the meaning of 
each, and how can its increase or decrease be recognized in the process of history? 
Using different criteria, we come to different conclusions about whether man has 
progressed, to what extent, when, and where; also, on the extent to which prog- 
ress is possible or likely for the future. In scientific knowledge and control, we 
have obviously surpassed the savage. As to whether we are happier, dispute still 
rages. As to whether we are kinder and more just on the whole, there is equal 
doubt. But none of these specific doubts invalidates all the beliefs and attitudes 
which comprise the idea of progress. They do not destroy the importance of the 
problem of progress in the modern world; the importance of thinking out its 
true criteria, and discovering the facts about them. 


8. Deeper issues in the controversy over progress 

To grasp the full significance of the idea of progress, in its historical role as 
“the animating and controlling idea of western civilization,’”’ we must do more 
than analyze it into formal definitions and specific theories. We must recognize, 
between its lines, a radical rejection of the medieval Christian world-view and 
the emergence of a new, unique one, different alike from oriental mysticism, 
Platonic intellectualism, and Epicurean hedonism. Slowly and gradually, for the 
thought was too daring to be faced at once, arose the self-confident belief that 
man was capable of managing his own destiny successfully without reliance on 
direct, divine aid. The notion of progress implied a naturalistic, humanistic 
attitude, rather than a supernaturalistic, ascetic one; an acceptance of this 
world as potentially good, rather than a longing to escape from it into some far- 
off heaven or Nirvana. Seen in this cultural context, the idea of progress is a 
belief in the possibility of large-scale, long-continuing improvement in this life on 
earth, by man’s unaided efforts and especially through his powers of controlling 
nature through observation, reason, science, and practical invention. As a be- 
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lief, it affirms that such improvement is possible and desirable; that the quest 
for it is morally right and good as well as beneficial in many other ways. To say 
“by man’s unaided efforts’’ means that it is possible without special, supernatural 
aid or intervention in the form of miracles or divine grace, through the use of 
man’s own, natural, physical and mental structures and abilities in dealing with 
his environment. Man, according to this faith, has the potential ability to im- 
prove himself and the conditions of his life on earth indefinitely, without reach- 
ing any final limits; to do so primarily by using his intelligence and skill to 
understand the forces of nature (including those within himself, which are parts 
of nature in a broad sense) and to control them for his own welfare. He can 
develop increasing prosperity for all through science and technology, as well as 
peace and justice through intelligent cooperation. He can improve the race 
through health, longevity, education, and perhaps eugenic control over its 
hereditary structure and innate abilities. He can improve the quality of life 
through more comforts and conveniences and more opportunity to develop 
mentally, to create and appreciate the arts, and to learn more about the fascinat- 
ing world in which he lives. 

This faith in progress is consistent with many forms of theism; it is not nec- 
essarily atheistic, materialistic, or mechanistic. It is consistent with the general 
belief that man and the world are divinely created and directed. It is diametri- 
cally opposed only to the more absolutistic, otherworldly, and escapist forms of 
religion, both Christian and non-Christian, which forbid man to think and plan 
for himself, or to try in his own way to improve his life on earth; which belittle 
man’s worth and ability to a crushing extent; and which consider life in the 
flesh as so hopelessly bad that nothing much can be done about it without divine 
grace. Many of those who developed the idea of progress were devoutly religious, 
and saw no conflict between the two elements in a systematic philosophy. One 
may believe that God has created man with enough strength, intelligence, and 
good will to succeed and advance by himself without requiring constant special 
help; also that He wishes men to use their natural powers and functions for 
their own increasing happiness and welfare on this earth, during the present 
bodily life. Probably the great majority of believers in progress have accepted 
some form of theism and dualism; relatively few in the west have been com- 
plete atheists or materialists. 

At the same time, the belief in progress has grown along with the naturalistic 
tendency in general, which is to rely less on direct divine aid and more on one’s 
own resources; to feel fairly hopeful and confident, on the whole, about man’s 
ability to shift for himself. The naturalism of modern western civilization has 
implied also a belief in the potential goodness of life on earth; of human nature, 
the body, and the exercise of natural functions. It has abandoned the doctrine 
of original sin and the attitude of self-accusing humility; the sense of deep 
unworthiness and inability to achieve a good life without some special help from 
above. The idea of progress has involved a naturalistic, humanistic set of aims 
and standards of value: a tendency to admire and desire the goods of this life, 
both physical and mental, aesthetic and intellectual; to seek a harmony between 
spirit and flesh, rather than a war of one upon the other; to try to improve the 
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quality of life here and now, rather than to escape from the world and flesh into 
mystical visions of heaven. Involving such emotional and conative tendencies, 
the “idea of progress’ is far more than an abstract, intellectual, concept or 
theory. It is a complex, dynamic pattern or persistent attitude of thought, feel- 
ing, and action which largely motivates the contemporary occidental world. 

As to future progress, the doubts and forebodings which Balfour, Bury, Inge, 
and others expressed before the Second World War have been all too well con- 
firmed, at least in respect to the present and the immediate future. Confidence 
in the steady, continuous advance of humanity has been sadly weakened. The 
theory that progress is automatic and certain, through the operation of some 
natural law or basic, universal tendency, now has few if any advocates. As world 
conditions have gone from bad to worse in the mid-twentieth century, many so- 
cial philosophers have ceased to speak of progress at all,’ and those who do, dis- 
cuss it with cautious reserve. The idea of progress is ridiculed by some sophisti- 
cated critics as a vestige of naive Victorian optimism. ‘“The bubble of progress 
has burst,’ says one author. The phrase, “the illusion of progress’”’ is common 
among pessimistic writers. Equally contemptuous references are made by hostile 
critics of western civilization in general; by those who detest modern science and 
industry as well as modern naturalism and humanism; who look back with ad- 
miration to the thirteenth as the “greatest of centuries.’’ Some urge that the 
idea of progress is now completely discredited, and should be abandoned. It is a 
favorite polemic device for the enemies of naturalistic social philosophy to de- 
clare with confidence that its key ideas are all outmoded. “It will not be long 
now,” says an anonymous mystic in the Times Literary Supplement,‘ before 
‘development’ joins ‘progress’ and ‘evolution’ as but another such piece of 
strained elastic discarded after too much use. And ‘growth’ will follow next.” 

Another common device is to assume that, because some details of a theory 
as first advanced are now doubted or denied, the whole theory in all forms is now 
disproved and rejected. This is constantly said of “the evolution theory,’’ because 
some of Darwin’s ideas about it have been discarded; and it is constantly said 
about “the idea of progress,”’ because some of Spencer’s theories about it are 
rejected. Neither one is now held in its nineteenth century form; but neither 
has been wholly disproved or rejected. Both remain as vital, active hypotheses 
in twentieth-century thought. The concept of progress will continue indefinitely 
to raise new, central problems of cultural fact and value; it will long be the 
focal point of conflict between opposing ideologies. 

Strange and unpredictable alignments of opinion on the subject have arisen 
in recent years. Some who incline toward naturalism (the Existentialists) are 
gloomy, anxious, and cynical toward life. Some (the Communists) belittle the 


* The Dictionary of Philosophy, ed. by D. D. Runes, New York 1942, contains no article 
on “Progress.” J. M. Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy « d Psychology (London & New 
York 1902) contained separate articles on Progress, Progressive, Progress (Economic), 
Moral Progress, Social Evolution and Progress, and Social Retrogression. Recent sociolo- 
gists have tended to substitute the neutral term ‘‘social change’’ for the more controversial 
terms ‘‘progress”’ and ‘evolution.’ Cf: H. E. Barnes, Historical Sociology (New York 1948), 
p. 178. 

‘Sept. 4, 1953, p. 564. 
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bourgeois liberalism, the faith in freedom and individualism to carry us ahead, 
in which (they say) the idea of progress flourishes. On the other hand, mystics 
and supernaturalists, admirers of Hindu panpsychism and the otherworldly cults 
of medieval Europe, bitterly denounce the ‘false doctrine of progress’’ as crudely 
materialistic, warlike, and dollar-chasing. Only a few cautious voices are raised 
here and there in the twentieth-century confusion, to protest that all is not 
completely lost for western civilization; that it is still possible to reaffirm our 
basic ideals and assumptions, with some revision in the light of new knowledge 
and experience. 

Even if the human effort has failed and we are now upon the final, downward 
trend, as the gloomy prophets argue, what can be more significant for the his- 
torian to analyze than the nature and causes of our decline and fall? Just what 
does it mean, moreover, to say that progress is ‘‘an illusion,’ or that the idea of 
progress is false? Such generalizations are vague and dogmatic. Progress can 
be a fact of the past, up to some peak of cultural eminence, and still unlikely 
for the future. It can be possible for the future, though not inevitable. It can 
perhaps occur in some fields, such as science, and not in others, such as art. 
All these are theoretical possibilities, and should not be ignored in any attempt 
at a comprehensive social philosophy for the twentieth century. Thinkers on 
both sides of the argument, optimists and pessimists, have oversimplified the 
problem, and it is time for more realistic, cautious restatements of the concept 
of progress from the standpoint of the present age. 

It is absurd to say that the whole idea of progress is a false illusion which can 
now be brushed aside as discredited and obsolete. However bad conditions 
are at present, the habit of thinking in terms of social progress and retrogression 
has become deeply ingrained in modern culture, and can not be easily abandoned. 
Pessimists and optimists draw up contradictory charts to show man’s ups and 
downs, now and hereafter. Such a way of anxiously feeling the pulse of humanity 
as a whole, balancing its gains and losses in terms of welfare on this earth and 
predicting its future health or sickness, is a typically modern attitude, which 
the east is rapidly borrowing from the west. That we hope on one day, and 
fear the worst on another, does not destroy the persistent assumption that im- 
provement in man’s life on earth is possible and desirable, and that man can 
succeed or fail by using his knowledge and ability wisely or foolishly. For all our 
pessimistic doubts, the ideal and stubborn hope of earthly progress is still a 
major trait of western culture, though often obscured by urgent dangers and 
distractions. 

Another source of confusion in present discussion is to identify progress in 
general with some particular modern trend, such as the growth of machine 
industry; with reliance upon “‘gadgets,’’ and hence with the alleged ‘“‘material- 
ism”’ of the west. On the one hand, early enthusiasts for industrialism exaggerated 
its merits, and erred in identifying it with progress in general; on the other 
hand, hostile critics now rush to the opposite extreme of denouncing the whole 
ideal of progress as an evil illusion, merely because machine industry has had 
some bad effects along with the good. Even if it were shown (as it has not been) 
that machinery and applied science are necessarily and predominantly bad, the 
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larger question would still remain: if they are not the right road to progress, 
what is the right road? But most moderns, not only in the west but increasingly 
in the orient as well, do not go nearly that far in denouncing science and ma- 
chinery, or the use of atomic energy. The Vatican uses powerful radio trans- 
mitters; mystical India builds a great steel industry. Humanitarians in every 
democratic country, of all religious and philosophic creeds, are coming to agree, 
first, that science and machinery can benefit man tremendously if properly con- 
trolled and directed by some public-spirited, unselfish agencies; and second, 
that more thought should be given, both to the means of such control and to the 
ends and policies which should govern it. They believe to some extent in the 
possibility of progress on earth, if man learns in time to act with more rationality 
and cooperation than he has shown hitherto. They see the dangers and difficul- 
ties as never before, but are not overwhelmed by them. 

At the same time, much disagreement remains on the extent to which science 
and naturalistic technology are adequate to solve the world’s ills. Some would 
restrict them to the role of discovering facts and inventing means; they would 
again subject men’s minds to the authority of dogmatic faith and revealed re- 
ligion in the realm of moral aims and value-standards. Others, while recognizing 
that physical science and invention have developed dangerously far beyond social 
controls, see no way out but a further extension of the scientific spirit into 
moral and aesthetic theory, and into the management of practical affairs. It is 
evident that more good will and readiness to compromise, to yield some selfish 
interests for the common benefit, are needed in addition to knowledge and power. 
The social sciences have developed far in knowledge and theory, and have sug- 
gested many reasonable ways of running the world. Enough social techniques are 
already available to manage things justly and peacefully, with freedom and 
prosperity for all, if people would listen to the voice of reason, and not to seduc- 
tive dreams of military power and glory. Science in itself is not enough to insure 
peace and progress; but no other method has yet done so. Nothing, it would ap- 
pear, can check the onward march of science and technology into every field of 
culture, toward the understanding and purposeful control of all human activities. 
Many dangers lie ahead in this all-pervading conquest, but there is no good 
reason to think that checking it, and going back to medieval methods, would be 
either possible or beneficial. There is no way to go but forward, with the hope 
that victory through strength may come to men of good will, and that demo- 
cratic, humanistic education may inculcate more desire for peaceful cooperation 
in the youth of the future. 

Much discussion of progress has dealt with past history, including that of 
recent years; with the extent to which it has constituted betterment. Much has 
been an attempt to foresee future trends. But perhaps the whole question of 
whether progress has occurred or will occur is less important than that of its 
meaning in evaluative terms; of progress as an aim and ideal. As to whether 
man’s future is black or rosy, only time will tell; we can at best project certain 
present trends a little way ahead, and say what may happen if this or that is 
done; if reasonable cooperation or suicidal destruction prevails. These questions 
still deserve careful study, and man’s persistent curiosity about his past and 
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future, about whether or not he is on the right road or the edge of an abyss, 
will keep them alive. But it is also important to consider what progress would 
be, whether or not it is a fact of history; what specific changes and developments, 
actual or possible, we would regard as large-scale human improvement. By what 
criteria or standards are historical events and changes to be judged as better 
or worse? By the same token, what kinds of change, of achievement and develop- 
ment, are most worth striving for, from the standpoint of humanity as a whole? 
Such questions are worth considering for their practical importance in deter- 
mining social policy, especially in agencies of international scope, both political 
and cultural. Without some definite answers to them, without some fairly ex- 
plicit standards of value, no judgment on historical events as progressive or the 
opposite can be more than a vague, arbitrary assertion. 

Questions of value take us into value-theory or axiology, into ethics and, as 
applied to the arts, into aesthetics. But there are many different ways of dis- 
cussing value. Much present value-theory narrows down its approach to an 
intensive semantic analysis of words and meanings, or to the logical and episte- 
mological study of evaluative terms, propositions, and inferences; their grounds 
and possible objectivity. Such approaches can bring worth-while results; but 
there are others. It is also important to examine the central problems of value 
within a broad context of the philosophy of history, as related to the history of 
the arts and other branches of civilization. One can try to see, not merely how 
the abstract theories of ethics and aesthetics can be applied deductively in these 
fields, but conversely, how such beliefs and problems grow out of historical 
contexts; how, as configurations in social thinking and in cultural history, they 
express different periods and changing culture-patterns. One can try to find 
reasonable ways of dealing with them, through combining the historical and 
theoretical approaches, with attention both to specific trends and to various 
possible criteria for estimating improvement or decline. 


4. Progress in art as a crucial issue 

The history of the arts is increasingly recognized as an important part of 
general cultural history. Discussions of progress in general have often focussed 
upon it, with conflicting results. Some philosophers of history have maintained 
that art progresses along with other branches of civilization; that it contributes 
to these other modes of human advance and also profits from them. Whether or 
not they have explicitly stated such a theory, historians and students of the 
arts have often taken it for granted. In looking backward over the successive 
epochs of production in each art, they have assumed a general process of growth 
and improvement; not without many incidental declines, and not to the extent 
that all modern works are better than the old ones, but on the whole and with 
some prospect of continued advance. When people cherish a confident, and not 
too critical, belief in progress, they tend to include the arts as a matter of course. 
For this, they do not need to admire all the works of art produced in their own 
time, especially the more radical and unfamiliar kinds. Most of these, they may 
think, will fall by the wayside. But they expect in every generation, as part of 
the general advance, a few steps forward in art as in other branches of civilization 
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A few great artists will arise, though perhaps not recognized as such by their 
contemporaries; they will create something new and permanently valuable, thus 
extending the frontiers of culture and building higher, better structures within it. 

So runs the optimistic faith. It is challenged, not only by disbelievers in general 
progress, but also by many who insist that art is an exception to the general 
trend; that art does not progress, although other branches of civilization can and 
do. Some critics urge that modern art is getting worse instead of better. This at 
least accepts the possibility of general qualitative change in art, and of improve- 
ment later on. A more fundamental challenge is made by those who assert that 
art is incapable of progressing, by its essential nature; that each work of art is 
unique and incomparable, and that no general standards exist by which an 
over-all improvement could be objectively measured. 

The question whether art progresses, or can progress, is crucial for the philos- 
ophy of history and for the general theory of progress. If art does not progress, 
humanity does not progress as a whole, in all respects. Civilization does not 
progress in all its branches. Art is recognized as one of the most important of 
these branches. Along with religion, philosophy, and science, it is thought to 
express the spiritual level, the imaginative, intellectual, moral, and technical 
achievement of a people at its best. If humanity does not progress in these mental 
and spiritual realms, in what realms does it progress? Only (so the argument 
runs) in “external,”’ “superficial,” “materialistic” realms such as mechanical 
power and physical conveniences, which are not only trivial but potentially 
harmful. 

The quality of art produced by a people or period is one of the chief grounds 
on which it is judged to be great or mediocre. Greece under Pericles and England 
under Elizabeth are regarded as great creative ages. But if no age can be better 
in the quality of its art than any other, if none can excel the age which preceded it, 
if no artist can excel his predecessor, what becomes of all historical and critical 
evaluation? 

On the other hand, it has been especially hard for believers in human progress 
to demonstrate it in the field of art. In science and technology, in the knowledge 
and control of nature, it is fairly obvious. But much art is, or seems to be, “‘in- 
tangible” and correspondingly hard to observe exactly, to measure or appraise. 
True, it has a physical medium in marble, paints, paper and ink, or sound-waves; 
but these again are said to be merely external, not essential to its nature and 
value. Even those who say art advances can not agree on the ways in which it 
does so, or on definite criteria whereby the art of later times can be shown 
superior to the ancient. 

The case of art is thus important, not only for the philosophy of history, but 
for aesthetics and art criticism; for value-theory in general. If scholars in these 
fields can develop any workable standards for evaluating art, for showing one 
picture or poern better than another, they should be able to apply such tests to 
the history of the arts. They should be able to show, not necessarily a continuous 
rise in quality in all arts from each age to the next, but at least particular ups and 
downs in each art, and perhaps a total rise in the whole sequence from paleolithic 
times. 
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In writing the history of any art, it is impossible to avoid some evaluation, 
although many present writers try to keep it at a minimum. Inevitably, they 
have to speak in terms of rises or advances and declines or decadences; of the 
development of this or that style or technical method, with the implication that 
it was worth doing, and a contribution to civilization. They single out certain 
artists as “great,” “original,’’ or “outstanding,” and disparage others as ‘‘minor,”’ 
“imitative,” or “‘mediocre.”’ Even when carefully avoiding evaluative terms, they 
nevertheless evaluate by selecting certain artists and certain periods for mention 
and excluding others; by giving to some more space, more illustrations, a more 
detailed analysis. There is tacit evaluation in stressing the arts of Egypt, Greece, 
China, Italy, France, at certain periods, and ignoring or minimizing those of 
countless other peoples and periods. 

The dispute about progress in art revolves mostly about the ‘fine’ or more 
purely aesthetic arts, rather than the “‘useful’’ ones. In the useful ones, such as 
architecture, it revolves about their aesthetic qualities and merits, rather than 
their utilitarian ones. The latter seem more obviously to advance, in what seems 
to some critics a minor, superficial way: in developing more power, size, and 
scope, a8 in a skyscraper or a modern city; in providing more physical comforts 
and conveniences cheaply, on a large scale, as in automobiles, clothing, and furni- 
ture. These, it is said, advance in a quantitative way, but with great spiritual 
danger: that of luring man to excessive reliance on external ‘“‘gadgets,”’ and away 
from higher, inner values. The utilitarian factors in art are thus brushed aside as 
non-essential, along with the purely utilitarian skills and products which the 
ancients included as “‘art,’”’ but which we now class as engineering or applied 
science—such techniques as mining, agriculture, medicine, and war. But the 
beauty, the aesthetic value, of architecture is said to be quite different. Here the 
cathedral is still unsurpassed by any modern triumph of steel and concrete. And 
in music, poetry, painting, and sculpture, where utilitarian factors are less 
important, where the main appeal is to aesthetic contemplation, here (the argu- 
ment continues) progress ceases to exist. To be sure, these arts have mechanical, 
technical associations, as in printing poetry or broadcasting music, but these 
again are said to be ‘non-essential.’ The aesthetic or spiritual form and content 
are the only “‘essentials.’’ The point is harder to press in the film where aesthetic 
effects are so intimately bound up with the mechanism of camera, film, and 
projector. But see how cheap and shoddy, how basically materialistic and 
commercial, is the “art”’ of the film! So say the traditionalists, who shift ground 
rapidly to keep true art on a higher plane, above the evolutionary struggle. Any- 
thing which does not fit in with this conception is not “true art.” 


5. The history of art contrasted with that of science 
Few opponents of the progress theory have gone so far as to deny explicitly all 
progress in art since the earliest paleolithic times.* But the novelist Aldous Hux- 


* Herbert Read denies both progress and evolution in art. See ‘‘Art and the Evolution of 
Consciousness.’’ JAAC, XIII, 2 (Dec. ’54), pp. 143-155. “Art does not, in any strict sense 
of the word, evolve.’’ Some medieva! and modern painters “have perhaps reached the level 
of aesthetic quality present in the cave-paintings at Lascaux or Altamira, but they have not 
exceeded that original standard.’’ 
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ley writes as follows: ‘There is no such thing as progress in art. Every artist 
begins at the beginning. The man of science, on the other hand, begins where his 
predecessor left off. Opinions and ideas change, under the weight of accumulated 
experience, from age to age. The instinctive, emotional side of man, being heredi- 
tary, remains the same. The man of science provides the experience that changes 
the ideas of the race; in course of time his discoveries are superseded. The artist 
does not go out of date because he works with materials that do not change. 
Lyrics composed by a paleolithic poet would still be moving. But the views of a 
paleolithic astronomer would possess, for us, a merely historical and academic 
interest.’’* This implies a contrast between the history of art and that of science. 
The latter, Mr. Huxley maintains, has been progressive in that ‘““The work of a 
man of science is a creation on which others build; it has implications, it grows. 
If we want to know about electricity, we read what the contemporary successors 
and disciples of Faraday have to say about it. But Macbeth is a thing in itself, not 
a discovery on which other men can improve.” 

In spite of Mr. Huxley’s assertion, art does not lack all continuous, cumulative 
advance. Its history shows many continuous, gradual developments, along with 
occasional breaks, regressions, and changes of direction. No one has improved on 
Macbeth, but Shakespeare’s treatment of many plots is generally considered 
better than earlier versions, which are now remembered mainly as his ‘“sources.”’ 
Artistic types evolve and improve, in certain respects at least, up to points which 
can be regarded as their culminations: the Doric temple up through the Par- 
thenon. Greek tragedy, the Gothic cathedral, the modern novel and symphony :— 
all have had continuous developments for a time. Their highly developed forms, 
as in Chartres, War and Peace, the symphonies of Beethoven and Brahms, are 
generally thought to excel the first, groping attempts along each line, as Bee- 
thoven’s own mature works excel his juvenile ones. 

Nor is it true that “the artist deals only with materials that do not change’’ or 
that the “emotional side of man . . . remains the same.’’ Man’s hereditary, phys- 
iological, instinctive structure has changed little if at all in historic times, but it 
did evolve from prehuman types. Moreover, art deals little with instincts and 
emotions in their basic, innate, undeveloped form, common to all normal humans. 
It deals much more with desires and emotions as modified by cultural influences. 
It deals also with ideas and opinions, as science does. Materials of this sort change 
markedly from one period to another, as can be seen in comparing the characters 
of Greek tragedy with those of Shakespeare and Ibsen. The modern novel, as in 
Dostoyevsky, has paid special attention to the way in which an individual 
character can change emotionally over a period of years. 

Mr. Huxley was not the first to advance the above-quoted theory about art 
and science. Said Théophile Gautier, “Art differs from science in this: it begins 
again with each artist. .. There is no progress in art.’” The idea is essentially a 
romantic one. It expresses the mystical, worshipful attitude of the romantic 
artist toward Art and toward his own genius. They must be something radically 

“A Night at Pietramala,”’ in Along the Road, Doubleday, Doran, New York 1925. Quoted 
by permission. 


7 “Du Beau dans l’art.’’ Revue des deux mondes, XIX (1847), 887. Cf. John Wilcox, ‘“The 
Beginnings of V’art pour l’art.”” JAAC, XI, 4 (June ’53), p. 376. 
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different from plodding, rationalistic science, which is bound down to facts. 
They must be inaccessible to scientific scrutiny, free from the natural laws and 
bodily needs which restrict other human activities. Each artist’s inspiration is a 
divine revelation and as such unique, a ray of light from the supernatural world. 
Each of his works is unique, incomparable, sui generis, utterly different from all 
others, hence not to be judged as better or worse by any scientific standards. (One 
artist may, of course, receive the inspiration while another does not, and each 
artist in his confident moments feels sure that he is one of the elect.) 

Much of this romantic attitude persists in the minds of artists today, though 
less explicitly and less emotionally. It appears in the stubborn refusal of many 
artists to admit that they have ever been influenced by any previous artist or his 
works. That, they feel, would somehow diminish their own individual importance, 
in spite of the obvious fact that Shakespeare, Bach, Cézanne, and every other 
adult artist learned something from his predecessors. The romantic artist may 
admit that he learned a few technical tricks from his teachers, or from some artist 
very different from himself; but for the essentials of his ‘“‘creative work”’ he “goes 
directly to nature,’ or waits for an inspiration from within. He flatly refuses to 
accept the testimony of sociologists and art historians that all artists are influ- 
enced as well as influencing; that they are profoundly affected by their cultural 
environments and by previous art which they have observed; that they are not 
outside the flow of cultural evolution, but integral parts of it. 

Each artist and each work of art is unique in certain respects, as every tree and 
every cloud of dust is a little different from every other. But these differences are 
often slight and trivial. Pictures, houses, tunes, or dresses can be reproduced 
with stereotyped uniformity by either hand or mechanical methods. This is done 
today and it was done in ancient cities. Take, for example, the thousands of 
almost identical, molded clay figures turned out in ancient civilizations, or the 
stories in our “pulp magazines’”’ and the popular love-songs produced commer- 
cially by Tin-Pan Alley in New York. Some paleolithic lyrics were, no doubt, 
comparatively unique and original; others imitative and conventional. Chopin is 
unique in many important respects, but not completely so. Each of his works, 
distinctive as they are, shows certain features in common with the main tradition 
of European music; certain borrowings from Haydn and Mozart, along with 
some original contributions. An artist’s partial uniqueness, and also his resem- 
blance to others, are determined to some extent by his physical inheritance and 
predisposition; to some extent by his early family and local influences; to some 
extent by the larger cultural forces which play upon him during education and 
maturation. Even the greatest products of genius are never completely unique; 
they resemble other works of art in demonstrable, important ways; in form, 
style, ideas and emotions expressed. But the determined romantic can always 
reply that these are “non-essential”; that the true, unique essence of the work, 
which makes it what it is, is a mysterious je ne sais quoi defying all analysis. 


6. Denials of artistic progress, inspired by supernaturalism 

Aldous Huxley, for all his modernity of style and subject-matter, is, like T. 8. 
Eliot, an alien soul in modern western civilization, out of sympathy with its 
main, positive aims and interests. Both satirize it cuttingly, exposing with bril- 
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liance its ugly, corrupt, and futile aspects. Neither can admire its achievements, 
or think in terms of modern, naturalistic humanism. They mention it only to 
caricature it. As Eliot longs for the old, medieval faith, so Huxley withdraws into 
oriental mysticism; into the transcendentalism which he and other anti-western 
critics call] the “perennial philosophy.” Its sources, and the motivating world- 
view behind his theory of art, go back much farther than the European romantic 
philosophy, which was deeply affected by eastern mysticism. Between the lines 
of his dogmatic statement, one can detect a philosophic world-view which is 
radically opposed to that of the age in which he lives. He arrives at his particular 
conclusions, on art and other subjects, by way of premises and standards quite 
different from the usual modern ones. 

A basic western source of the philosophy which denies change and improve- 
ment in art is Plato. He denied the reality of change in ideas. There are many 
false artists, he said, who delude people with illusory imitations of phenomena; 
but the true artist is one who, through inborn gifts, can catch a glimpse of the 
eternal, changeless forms of beauty, truth, and goodness; then symbolize them 
partially in some perceptible medium. As Hegel later showed, it is not necessary 
for an idealistic or panpsychist philosopher to deny change and progress in art 
and culture. He can think of them as manifestations of a divine, world spirit in 
process of conscious development. 

Within the context of naturalistic social science, including the history of the 
arts and of civilization, it is becoming harder and harder for reactionaries to 
maintain that art is entirely outside the flow of cultural evolution. As we learn 
more from anthropology and primitive history, it becomes more obvious that 
everything in human nature and culture, mental as well as physical, is in a con- 
tinuous process of adaptive change. Frazer and his successors showed this in the 
field of religious belief and observance, with which ancient art is inextricably 
joined. It is rather the literary critics, unversed in social science (though perhaps, 
like Huxley, well read in the physical and biological sciences) who carelessly 
brush aside the mounting weight of evidence. With wit, fine literary style and 
prestige, they attract a learned as well as a popular following, in the old attempt 
to keep art isolated in the clouds, as a sacred, changeless precinct of the purely 
spiritual, untouched by crude natural forces and forever inaccessible to scientific 
study or control. 


7. The difficulty of denying all progress in art 

Some who scoff at the notion of progress in art are far from consistent or 
thorough. Without realizing it, they assume that such progress did occur, up to 
some particular time in the past. Thosein each generation who dislike the ‘“‘modern 
art”’ of their time,—the more radical, advance-guard experiments—often de- 
nounce it by contrast with the old masters. “How art (if you can call it art) has 
degenerated since Raphael and Rembrandt, or even since Ingres and Dela- 
croix!’’ But this implies that there was at least some advance in painting up to 
the time of Raphael and Rembrandt, if not later. No disparagement of recent art 
in any medium, by contrast with past greatness, implies a denial of all artistic 
progress. It assumes the exact opposite, up to and including whatever date one 
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regards as the highest peak of excellence yet attained. Those who venerate the 
“thirteenth, greatest of centuries” as the high point in architecture and other 
arts, as the apex of spiritual enlightenment and consecration in art before the 
downward trend of the ‘materialistic’ Renaissance, imply at least that there 
was progress until then, from early barbarous and pagan times. By denying 
progress in art, they mean to deny it only in recent art, since Beethoven or Bach, 
perhaps, or since Shakespeare, Giotto, Phidias, or Homer. All these are compara- 
tively recent by comparison with the Ice-age cave drawings. And even they are 
late in man’s career on earth—some million years or more. For the first few 
hundred thousand years his drawings (if any) were presumably not of the best 
Lascaux quality. And if a peak of merit (however merit be conceived) was 
reached at any time in man’s career, then progress has not only occurred but may 
conceivably occur again. We may resume it, perhaps, by a return to the “true 
principles of great art” which were then, unfortunately, abandoned. 

The famous “Quarrel of the Ancients and the Moderns,” which agitated 
seventeenth and eighteenth century scholars, was mostly limited to a comparison 
between the moderns of the time and the classics of Greece and Rome. The 
question was often phrased in terms of whether progress existed in the arts; but 
no one seriously disputed that classical art was better than savage or barbarous 
art. (The cult of the primitive had not yet gathered momentum.) It was taken as 
a crucial test for the new theory of man’s perfectibility, for, if art had not im- 
proved since ancient Rome, its advance was certainly not steady and uniform. 
Some amount of success for the defenders of modern art was psychologically 
necessary for the emergence of the progress theory during the Baroque and 
Enlightenment periods. It had been obstructed in the Renaissance by too much 
humanistic worship of the classics, as superior to Gothic art. A new and brilliant 
creative epoch was indeed in full swing, especially at the French court of Louis 
XIV and his successors. To believe in cultural progress in the few, short mil- 
lennia since man’s creation in the Garden of Eden, it was necessary to feel a 
proud enthusiasm for the art of the time, as not completely overshadowed by the 
classics. But today, with our vastly longer view of man’s history and prehistory, 
it is not at all inconsistent with a genera! belief in artistic progress to admit 
occasional slumps in it, some of which may last a century or a thousand years. 


8. Some problems which deserve renewed attention 

These are, first, what constitutes or would constitute progress in the arts, aside 
from the question of whether it has actually occurred. By what valid standards 
or criteria can we judge a certain trend in art, or the whole history of the arts, to 
be not only change but change for the better? Second, how do recent and con- 
temporary trends in the arts conform to these standards? Is art now progressing 
or retrogressing? In what ways and to what extent? Third, to what extent does 
the history of the arts, as a whole, constitute progress or evolution, in various 
senses of these terms? 

These questions can be approached in a spirit of cautious, empirical relativism, 
from a standpoint of naturalistic science and of a humanistic attitude toward 
values. On the whole, though with some exceptions, a moderately optimistic 
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thesis can still be maintained: that art, like the rest of human culture, has 
progressed and can continue to do so, given the necessary minimum of intelli- 
gence, effort, good will, and good luck; that, in any case, there is nothing in the 
nature of art which is essentially non-progressive or detached from the rest of 
life and of social change. The issue is intimately connected with the larger con- 
flict between the naturalistic, humanistic, liberal world-view of modern, western 
democracy and others which oppose it in the present struggle for power over 
men’s minds. 





MUSICAL THEORY AND MUSICAL PRACTICE 
JOHN MYHILL 


1. Introduction 

In respect of those aspects of sensation which can be measured, the ear is the 
only sense organ which rivals in its precision even a rudimentary physical in- 
strument. Consequently the development of an elaborate quantitative theory of 
music was to have been expected. A quantitative theory of the plastic arts is 
somehow bizarre, in that the wave lengths of light stimuli and even the exact 
ratios of length and area have no such immediately perceivable effect on the 
senses as have the frequency and duration of tones. 

Because of the sensitivity of the ear, the number of discriminable sounds and 
hence of potential musical materials is very vast. Moreover, the difference be- 
tween these sounds is not only discriminable to the ear but aesthetically relevant. 
(The alteration of one note of a phrase by a half or quarter of a tone has an 
aesthetic effect disproportionately greater than a comparable change in the hue 
of a painted area, and perceptible to all but the tone-deaf.) Finally the correla- 
tion between physical stimulus and aesthetic effect is at least in some cases of 
a tempting simplicity. (That an octave is felt as a repetition of the same note, 
for instance, is a law which has no parallel in its precision in anything which has 
been discovered about “‘color harmony.’’) 

The development of a theory of music is therefore not only possible but nec- 
essary to the musician who would progress beyond the instinctive level. It is 
more necessary in proportion as the number of potentially usable sounds be- 
comes larger. And it is most necessary of all when, as happened in the fourteenth 
and twentieth centuries, a common practice has been dethroned and significant 
composition involves the evolution of a style and a structure by each man for 
himself, rather than the filling out of an old form with a new content. 

In the twentieth century, therefore, all the conditions are satisfied for the 
appearance of a diversity of musical theory. We ask in this article what can be 
the relation between musical theory and musical practice in the present experi- 
mental period. 


2. Atonality 

Those who describe contemporary music as cerebral frequently have in mind 
the idea that a preconceived theory or form is ruthlessly and mechanically im- 
posed upon a composition without regard to the resulting sound. It must be ad- 
mitted that much of the current talk about twelve-tone music creates the im- 
pression of a completely purposeless and neurotic activity. One could be pardoned 
even for carrying away this impression from Krenek’s remarkably superficial 
Studies in Counterpoint. In this book the “rules of the game” are presented in 
dogmatic form with no indication either of motivation or of the fact that few 
twelve-tone compositions other than Krenek’s own literally embody the laws 
laid down in Krenek’s book. 
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It is hard to see how a theory could be related to practice without being re- 
lated to heard sound, and it is hard to see how a theory that is not related to 
heard sound could be of any use to a composer. And therefore there are prima 
facie reasons for distrusting ‘‘the atonal theory” represented mainly by Krenek’s 
book and illustrated by the music of Schoenberg, Berg, and Von Webern. 

The basis of this theory is the contention that the tonal means available to 
composers of the ninth to nineteenth centuries, in which the tones used are 
selected from a mode and related to a tonal center, are not adequate to some of 
the expressive needs of the twentieth century. In the classical “tonal” technique 
certain tones are in a privileged position, statistically on account of the greater 
frequency of their appearance and psychologically since some of them are felt as 
points of repose. In contradistinction to the theory of Hindemith discussed be- 
low, which proceeds by generalization from the classical theory and includes it 
as @ special case, atonality negates the most basic presuppositions of classical 
procedure. In order that no tone may take precedence over any other, no tone of 
the chromatic scale is permitted to be repeated until the eleven others have 
been heard. This gives us a repetition over and over again of twelve notes, called 
a row. Nonetheless, for three independent reasons such repetition need not lead 
to monotony. In the first place, the rhythm may vary from one occurrence of 
the row to another. In the second, octave transposition of one or more notes 
may change the contour of a row even if the rhythm is held constant. Finally 
(and by far the most important) the ends of the phrases almost never constitute 
the ends of the row. Thus a repetition of a row three times (thirty-six notes) 
could be divided into five phrases of four, nine, four, ten, nine notes respectively, 
of which the third might be heard as an echo or variation of the first, the fourth 
and fifth as echos of the second, thus: 


R 
Rows 





A 


Phrases ——~ 





It must be stressed that row and theme are in general out of phase. A row as a 
theme in atonal music would be just as rare, and for substantially the same 
reason, as would a scale as a theme in tonal music. 

From any given row are derived three variations by inversion, retrogression, 
and retrograde inversion. And from each of these variations eleven transposi- 
tions are derived. This increases the number of rows used in an atonal composi- 
tion from one to forty-eight. Such a composition can be regarded as a contra- 
puntal web in which each part is constructed from one or more of the forty-eight 
rows. 

Contrapuntal restrictions vary greatly from composition to composition. No 
harmonic combination is prohibited except that usually (for reasons whose 
motivation is obvious) combinations reminiscent of classical tonality are frowned 
upon. 

The above is an account of one possible approach to the problem of atonality. 
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The problem may be stated as follows: To devise a style of composition which 
will negate the predominance of one tone over another, either as a tonal center 
or as a statistically frequent stimulus, and simultaneously provide a forin of 
unity peculiar to itself. 

One can be excused for thinking of this as a brain-spun theory whose connec- 
tion with heard sound is remote indeed. This view can be partially corrected on 
realizing that (contrary to the impression left by Krenek’s book) atonality is not 
a dogma. The techniques of reputable atonal compos_rs are struggles towards a 
new means of expression, in the course of which the concept of a row and its 
forty-seven attendant variations were evolved as by-products. 

Let us take the sketchy account of one possible approach to atonality given 
above, and ask for its relation to heard sound. A row is not normally heard as a 
theme in an atonal composition, any more than the scale of D major is nor- 
mally heard as a theme in a tonal composition written in that key. What then 
is the effect of the row upon the ear? In the first place, certain intervals will 
normally predominate in the row, and this will lend the piece a flavor as surely 
as will the use of major or minor modality lend flavor to a tonal piece. (The 
large use of thirds in the row of Berg’s Violin Concerto is an example which 
must affect the most insensitive listener on first hearing.) Any such predominant 
interval of the original row will reappear (sometimes inverted) in each of its 
forty-seven variations; while the continual fleeting of tonal centers, together 
with the absence or scarcity of common chords, will lend to the whole composi- 
tion a feeling of restlessness shared by all atonal music and not to be found 
elsewhere. But beyond this the influence of atonal theory on atonal practice or 
heard sound hardly goes. It gives a recognizable gestalt quality to all atonal 
music, and a quasi-thematic unity derivative from a particular tone row. The 
gestalt quality is comparable to that which is lent to Gregorian chant by its 
particular intervalic limitations, while the particular quality issuing from the 
use of a particular row is comparable to differences in mode. The large-scale 
unity of a composition (the “form’’ in the classical sense) either derives from 
classical models not essentially integrated with the atonal technique (as in parts 
of Berg’s Wozzeck) or is a purely paper matter having nothing to do with heard 
sound (as in the compositions of Krenek of which an analysis is given in his book). 
(It might conceivably happen that the sheer instinctive musicianship of the com- 
poser could prevail in the latter case, so that the intuitive audible form pre- 
vailed over the explicit intellectual form devised by the composer; this often 
happens in some pieces of Schoenberg.) 

The small-scale structure of an atonal composition, on the other hand, (cor- 
responding to the theory of dissonance and resolution in classical harmony) is 
left on an instinctive level. There is no published theory of this more extensive 
than the few remarks on relative consonance and dissonance in Krenek’s book. 
The idea that every dissonance requires eventually a resolution is replaced by 
the idea that the ear requires an ordered series of gradations of dissonance, but 
the details have not been worked out. In this field, where much more freedom is 
left to the composer’s individual taste than ever before, one would think that a 
theory was most urgently needed. | 
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It thus appears that atonality is not only not a dogma but not even a theory 
in any quasi-scientific sense. It is a somewhat ill-defined set of ideas by means 
of which a certain kind of unity of style within a composition and a certain com- 
munity of feeling between the compositions of a school are implemeiied. The 
unity of style produced by a particular tone row is not a thematic unity; if there 
is to be thematic unity it must be provided by devices not peculiar to atonality. 
It is not meant here to suggest that thematic unity is necessary to composition, 
nor is any criticism of atonal music intended. It is our intention simultaneously 
to defend atonal music against the charge of being a working out on paper of a 
preconceived quasi-mathematical scheme, and to criticize what exists of atonal 
theory as painfully inadequate to the composer’s needs and misleading to one 
who seeks to understand atonal music. At the same time it appears that a theory 
in some sense is needed, if only to guide the atonal composer amongst the em- 
barras de richesse which his new found freedom gives him. What form such a 
theory should take is not apparent from any considerations thus far adduced; 
but it should be obvious that dogmatism is out of place in an experimental 
period above all, and that a scholarly account of current practice is unstimulating 
to say the least. To provide even in outline a theory adequate to modern music 
(atonal or not) is vastly beyond the scope of this essay; we shall dwell rather on 
the implicit philosophy of the relation of theory to practice in each of theories 
or techniques discussed. 

Before we pass to this, however, there is another inadequacy in the relation 
of atonal theory to atonal practice. Not only does the theory not supply the prin- 
ciples of large-scale organization of a work, or an account of the small-scale 
interplay, e.g. of consonance and dissonance, but it does supply certain things 
which it should not supply because they have no relation to heard sound. The 
disturbed, tense feeling characteristic of atonal music does not necessarily re- 
quire the use of a tone row, but at most merely the approximate equipreponde- 
rance of all twelve notes of the scale, the absence of cadence formulae and the 
absence or scarcity of classical chord formations. (Possibly also a certain rhyth- 
mic and textural quality which has not to my knowledge been explicitly formu- 
lated.) The quasi-thematic unity imparted to an atonal composition by the 
preponderance of certain melodic intervals dependent on the row used, requires 
merely the preponderance of these intervals and not the row technique itself. 
Some of the theory behind what there is of the atonal ‘system’ goes too far to 
have any relation to heard sound, but on the other hand much of the effect of 
heard sound in the work of atonal composers is evolved in an instinctive way, 
or at any rate in a way not rationally related to the atonal “system.” 


8. Paul Hindemith 

The theory expounded in Hindemith’s Craft of Musical Composition is a solid 
attempt to present principles common to all music in such a way that medieval, 
classical and modern practice will all appear as special cases. At the same time, 
aspects of composition which in classical times (but not in pre-classical times) 
were left on an instinctive level are made explicit. The theory is therefore more 
comprehensive than the classical one in a double sense. It is highly complex and 
we can permit ourselves here only a brief outline of some of the salient points. 
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As to harmony; there are no prohibitions upon the use of any chordal struc- 
ture, but rather an elaborate system of analysis. To every combination of tones 
whatever (with half a dozen exceptions) is assigned a root; even the exceptions 
can be assigned a root in any given context. The psychological effect of playing 
a chord followed by its root in a low register is unmistakable, and also in the 
context of actual composition the relevance of the doctrine to heard sound can 
rarely be questioned. 

For any sequence of chords whatsoever, a tonality or series of changing tonali- 
ties can be established by certain computations. Here again a feeling of tonal 
center is generally a subjectively experienced phenomenon. Indeed, one of the 
qualifications of the atonal doctrine which a sensitive reader of Hindemith must 
make is that true atonality, i.e. the total absence of a (constant or variable) 
tonal center, is impossible as far as concerns heard sound. 

Atonal music (from the standpoint of the writer) is simply music in which the 
tonal center varies extremely rapidly and the subjective tension produced by the 
shifting is more important than the details of the shift itself. If the tonal center 
shifts rapidly but the details of the shift are heard and acquire a quasi-thematic 
or even thematic significance, one has a style characterized in part by a pre- 
ponderance of classically unrelated tonalities and frequently found in the works 
of contemporary Soviet composers. (The tradition derives via Rimsky-Korsakov 
and Mussorgsky from certain features of the Russian orthodox mass.) 

Although Hindemith’s system claims to be an instrument of analysis rather 
than of evaluation (so that in a certain sense an “account” can be given of any 
combination of tones which may be presented, by exhibiting e.g. the progression 
of roots and tonality), there is implicit in the theoretical part (vol. 1) of the 
work a number of judgments of value. The best examples are in the ‘‘philosophi 
cal”’ parts of the volume and still more in the “practical” vol. 2. In particular a 
continually fluctuating tonal center, either in the atonal style or in the Russian 
style, is frowned on in the philosophy and prohibited in the exercises. We can 
accept the validity of Hindemith’s analysis of tonality as a necessary aspect of 
any combination of notes whatsoever, without agreeing with him that tonality 
is always an important factor in music, or that a change of tonality too fast for 
the ear to follow is necessarily unmusical. (As another example complementing 
the examples of atonality and of the Russian style mentioned above, we may 
offer the heterophonic technique characteristic of Balinese and other oriental 
music, which from Hindemith’s point of view represents a tonally static and 
therefore thoroughly unmusical procedure. It is incompatible with his aesthetic 
standpoint, though quite compatible with his analysis that there might be some 
other formal device which could take the place of tonality as an organizing fac 
tor.) Hindemith’s theory of tonality, then, I regard as one of the greatest con- 
tributions to musical theory made at least since the days of Rameau; but the 
associated (unofficial) insistence that tonality should be in a strong sense well 
defined and of primary importance in composition, has nothing to do with the 
analysis and is pernicious if taken as dogma. 

Hindemith’s theory of harmony is complemented by an elaborately worked 
out theory of melody. There has been no such theory (save of a fragmentary 
nature) since the Renaissance; and Hindemith rightly points out that the ro 
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mantic, inspirational concept of composition current in the nineteenth century 
demanded the presence of a factor in music which was dependent solely on the 
composer’s genius and beyond all analysis. It is natural that melody should have 
been chosen for this role, because of its obvious nature, because there existed in 
the nineteenth century a well-developed harmonic theory and an exactly formu- 
lable harmonic common practice, and lastly because the rhythm of the time 
was with rare exceptions almost too trivial to need a theory. 

Hindemith’s theory of melody has a purely melodic and a harmonic-melodic 
part. The purely melodic part revolves around the presence, in any ‘“well-con- 
structed” melody, of a series of notes progessing scalewise up or down, separated 
in general by other notes, and usually prominent either because of accent or 
because of high or low position in the phrase. This series of notes has a binding 
power on the melody as a whole, and certainly many poor melodies may be im- 
proved by reflecting on the series of this kind which they contain, and adjusting 
them accordingly. Much light, again, can certainly be thrown on the unity of 
Gregorian chants by such analysis and the triviality of much romantic melody 
can be made obvious to the heart as well as to the head by discussion along the 
lines which it suggests. Nonetheless there is implicit in the theoretical part of 
Hindemith’s book, and explicit in the philosophical and practical parts, here as 
with harmony a value judgment. It is apparent that in Hindemith’s opinion 
there is little worth in any composition, none of whose lines reveal this kind of 
stepwise structure. In particular, oriental heterophony and much atonal music 
is a priori disqualified. 

The harmonic part of Hindemith’s theory of melody rests on the audible 
“harmonic field’ produced by the presence in a melody of groups of notes out- 
lining a triad or other simple chordal structure. Even a single melodic interval 
creates a (melodic) tonality, the root of the interval being felt as the tonic (in 
the absence of strong rhythmical or other counter-indications). 

Mutatis mutandis, the same remarks could be made about this as about 
Hindemith’s theory of harmony. An unprejudiced comparison of the theory 
with the experience of listening will be convincing proof of the thesis that there 
ts no such thing as melodic atonality in the strict sense, any more than harmonic 
atonality. Nonetheless there are expressive styles of melodic writing in which 
tonality plays no important role (oriental heterophony and Chopin melismata), 
and styles in which tonality is used for quite different purposes than the estab- 
lishment of a tonal center (the melody of Prokofieff for example, wherein con- 
trasting tonal centers are exploited for the sake of the relation between them, 
and the question of which of these is “the” center is simply irrelevant). The 
explicit or analytical part of the theory of harmonic fields is a major contribution 
to the analysis of melody. (The behavior of Gregorian chant under such analysis 
is particularly instructive; it turns out that harmonic fields contribute in an 
essential way to the heard sound and that this consideration is quite independent 
of the question of “implicit harmony” with which at first one might be tempted 
to confuse it. Indeed one of Hindemith’s most distinctive doctrines is the ab- 
sence of any necessary connection whatever between harmonic field and har- 
monic accompaniment.) But the implicit practical-philosophical part is perni- 
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cious and reactionary ; it suggests the invalid inference from the omnipresence of 
melodic tonality to its universal importance, and in practice prejudges the issue 
against Prokofieff, Schoenberg and the music of Indonesia before a serious 
analysis of such music is begun. 

In general the relation of Hindemith’s theory to musical practice is almost 
exactly what this relation should be. It presents a number of tools of analysis, 
applicable to any sequence of tones whatsoever, and certain to shed at least 
some light upon its structure as heard sound. Contact with heard sound is never 
lost (the denial of the classical doctrine of inversion is a particularly striking 
improvement over traditional (post-Rameau) theory in this respect). If we 
neglect the implicit value judgments which affect so strongly the practical por- 
tions of the work (and which adversely affect the composer who strives to 
learn from those portions), we find no sins of commission. The sins of omission 
are glaring, however; for if significant heterophonic or atonal composition is 
possible, there must be principles of organization unknown to Hindemith. 
(Equally reprehensible is the entire omission of a theory of rhythm, towards 
which Hindemith offers the same mystical and anti-scientific reverence which he 
rightly criticizes when applied to melody. Of course no amount of analysis can 
completely explain a rhythm; but the same can be said of harmony and melody, 
and some analysis is surely relevant in each.case. At least there can be no a priori 
argument against the possibility of a theory of rhythm.) 


4. Joseph Schillinger 

We just spoke of means of analysis applicable to any sequence of tones what- 
soever, as constituting the ideal, or rather part of a possible ideal, of musical 
theory. At the same time we censured Hindemith for a dogmatic concentration 
on certain means of analysis: The ultimate ground of both our positive and 
negative judgments of Hindemith goes back to our initial discussion. There 
follows from that discussion the contention that a musical theory that is to be 
more than antiquarian, and in particular a musical theory that is to be of serv- 
ice in a period without common practice, must be judged by its suggestiveness 
towards composition. It is possible to take the position (adopted at least pro- 
visionally by Piston in his admirable works on traditional harmonic and contra- 
puntal practice) that the task of theory is a descriptive one, so that such service 
to composition would be deemed beyond the province of theory. The most we 
could do, on this supposition, would be to wait for the instinctive efforts of com- 
posers to develop themselves into some sort of pattern and then to report on 
this pattern. Alternatively we could write interim reports on the process of 
achieving such a pattern. (René Lenormand’s mistitled but scholarly Study of 
Modern Harmony is such an interim report.) However such investigations in no 
way guide the composer in his search for mastery of new expressive means; 
and Hindemith’s work, defective though it may be, at least allays the suspicion 
that such guidance is in principle inapossible. 

The classification of possible tonal materials into good and bad or (better) 
permissible and non-permissible is thoroughly out of place in a theory for the 
present time. If it is meant as absolute it is (and always was) an insult to the 
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composer’s autonomy; and if it is meant as relative (to a particular style) it is 
inappropriate to a period without common practice. The possible materials 
should be presented without evaluation, for the composer to make his choice. 
However there is something regrettably unspontaneous and anti-creative in a 
process as mechanical as this implies. For creation of musical ideas and selection 
of techniques are ideally not two processes but two aspects of a single process; 
we ought not to be “inspired” and then seek through a volume of tables for a 
technical medium appropriate to the inspiration. Rather we should be so familiar 
with the correlation of technical devices with heard sound that the whole process 
becomes as nearly as possible one and indivisible. This was surely possible in 
the days of Mozart, when the common practice was so much a part of each com- 
poser’s heritage that the “working out” of an idea (harmony, methods of varia- 
tion, ete.) was practically given with the idea itself. 

It would clearly be utopian to expect such a phenomenon today, except in the 
case of a composer (e.g. Bartok) who had made his selection of technical resources 
fairly early in life and, limiting himself to these and these only, let them become 
second nature to him and operated with them as instintively as Mozart did with 
his heritage. A young composer or student who needs guidance, or a mature 
composer with the restlessly experimental spirit of a Schoenberg, could not 
profitably stay within the limits of such self-imposed restrictions long enough 
for them to become second nature. 

A desirable end of theory today therefore (we do not say the only desirable 
end) is to present the student or mature composer with numerous techniques, 
in a non-dogmatic fashion, so that he instinctively correlates each with its ef- 
fect as heard sound, and so that the separation between idea and technique 
becomes as narrow as it can be in an experimental period. If a composer were 
completely familiar not only with the individual effect of every possible com- 
bination of tones, but also with the gestalt effect of every sequence of combina- 
tions, he would have no need of theory. But it is hard to believe that anyone 
could be so gifted. 

The system of Hindemith represents essentially this approach; but it is im- 
plicitly dogmatic, and there are techniques for which it finds no place. The 
Schillinger System of Musical Composition, by Joseph Schillinger, escapes the 
dogmatism of Hindemith, and can be extended without difficulty to cover cer- 
tainly all existing techniques and tens of thousands of techniques yet to be used. 
The system is much too complex to be even outlined here; it contains a highly 
developed melodic and harmonic theory, as well as the first non-trivial rhythmic 
theory to be developed since Elizabethan times. Every possible combination of 
sounds may be analyzed in each of these respects on Schillinger lines, but there 
is no unique analysis. For instance, a Prokofieff composition would naturally be 
analyzed harmonically in a different way (i.e. different analytical principles 
would be employed) from those used in analyzing the harmony of Bach. For 
Hindemith, the principles applied would be the same in the two cases; this is 
grotesquely illustrated in the hostile analysis of part of a Schoenberg piano piece 
at the end of Hindemith’s Craft of Musical Composition vol. 1. Because it does 
not yield a simple analysis on Hindemithian lines, it is for all practical purposes 
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rejected. But for Schillinger, there are many possible analyses of any sequence 
of sounds, each of which might, in a more developed version of the theory, define 
a genre of composition in the aristotelian sense. As counterpoint, heterophony 
is trivial; as heterophony, counterpoint is arbitrary; a Bach fugue and a Balinese 
overture can each be analyzed in either way, but only one of these analyses 
yields non-trivial results or is relevant to composer or to heard sound. 

Hindemith’s generalization of classical harmony considered it as a special 
case of a more general theory. Though this general theory contains no prohibi 
tions whatever, in practice it inclines a composer to proceed in some directions 
rather than others. There is a general kind of organization of sound which 
Hindemith discovered or created, and which applies to any sounds whatsoever. 
But its application to atonality in the Schoenberg sense, though possible, is 
irrelevant, since the heard integration of tonal centers is no part of Schoenberg's 
intentions. Its application to heterophony, though possible, is irrelevant, since 
contrast of line is no part of the intention of Indonesian composers. The essential 
generalization of Schillinger over Hindemith is the passage from a mode of 
analysis which rejects no combination of sounds a priori, to a theory which re 
jects no mode of analysis a priori. As well as imposing less restrictions upon the 
composer, Schillinger is much more suggestive than Hindemith and widens his 
horizons incomparably more. 

Schillinger’s aristotelianism is phenomenologically more adequate than 
Hindemith’s platonism. If a number of ways of listening are relevant to heard 
sound, one would surely expect an equal number of modes of analysis to be 
relevant to written notes. One surely does not apply the same (instinctive, audi 
tory) criteria to Von Webern as to Palestrina, and one therefore can scarcely 
expect that a technique of analysis appropriate to the one should be appropriate 
to the other. A new school of music frequently brings with it new modes of analy 
sis and synthesis as well as extensions of preceding ones. (The kind of considera 
tions appropriate to organum, in respect to the interrelation of voices, is essen- 
tially different from those applicable to Palestrina, and these again from those 
applicable to Bach.) They can be regarded as special cases of the same theory 
(indeed in the particular cases cited Hindemithian analysis would work well for 
all three); but such is not in general the most fruitful approach. 

But although Schillinger’s is by far the most suggestive of existing theories, 
and although it alone leaves a sufficient feeling of freedom even to encourage 
the composer to find for himself quite new principles of synthesis, it suffers 
cardinal defects which make it quite unacceptable as a model for future theories. 
It makes what is from the standpoint of this essay the most elementary of all 
blunders in the construction of a musical theory, namely it frequently lose. 
all contact with heard sound. The theory of rhythm, however arbitrarily mathe- 
matical it may appear to the reader, can to a person who familiarizes himself 
with it sufficiently become almost completely fused with his instinctive physical 
rhythm. But the theory of harmony becomes at times so divorced from any re 
gard for heard sound as to result in mere paper computations. Here where 
Hindemith is strong, Schillinger is weak. That there is an intimate connection 
between the physical urge from which musical expression stems, and the various 
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mathematical forms of symmetry, is a truth which has been apparent since the 
days of Pythagoras; but this can justify no one in hypostatizing the correlation 
in places where for the hearer it does not exist. Had Schillinger taken seriously 
another aristotelian premise besides his pluralism of analytic methods, namely 
the futility of any exactitude in excess of that which the subject matter permits, 
he would have produced the most impressive and practically productive struc- 
ture not only in the history of the theory of music but in that of any art. The 
theorist of the future must learn from Schillinger the enormous aid that the 
intellect can offer to physical expression in music at a time of crisis; but he 
must also never forget Hindemith’s faith in adhering to heard sound as a guid- 
ing principle without which all musical theory becomes an academician’s whim 
without promise for the future. 











CAMUS’ CHALLENGE TO MODERN ART 
HAROLD A. DURFEE 


In the midst of a recent study of social philosophy Albert Camus offers remarks 
toward a philosophy of aesthetics and a challenge to contemporary art.' This is 
one of the most recent statements of reflection upon aesthetics, and one of the 
principal statements regarding the philosophy of aesthetics to appear in the 
Existentialist movement. It is also one of the most serious analyses of the cul- 
tural and social meaning of the arts as they exist in the contemporary world. 
Because of its location, if for no other reason, this analysis by Camus is very apt 
to be neglected by the student of aesthetic theory, and thus it will be the attempt 
of this essay to isolate Camus’ philosophy of aesthetics, and to indicate his 
challenge to contemporary artistic activity. 

Camus’ consideration of modern art is set within a more general discussion of 
the problem of rebellion as an individual and social phenomenon. After an analy- 
sis of the concept of rebellion and its historical development in social theory 
and practice over the last two centuries, Camus turns to the realm of aesthetics 
for a clue to the salvation of modern man. This leads him to an analysis of the 
nature of the arts, and especially an indication of the social role of the arts in the 
conflicts of contemporary culture. 

The center of Camus’ aesthetic theory is the suggestion that art, of any type, 
is an activity which affirms and denies reality in one and the same act. It is 
always a denial of the way things really are but, at the same time, it is always 
an affirmation of some reality. This combination of affirmation and denial is an 
attempt to give order to the chaos of the given. It is this dynamic character of 
the arts which has led to the most diverse evaluations by a variety of men and 
movements from Plato until the present. During this history there has frequently 
appeared a quite negative evaluation, as in the Reformation, or the suggestion 
that art was merely a utilitarian form for some further end. This utilitarian at- 
titude culminates in the pragmatics of current Marxism which even suggests 
the complete negation of the arts. For such Marxism art is socially conditioned, 
and reality, when fulfilled, will so incarnate beauty that art as a separate form 
will not be necessary. Valid art will therefore be art “‘in the service of the revolu- 
tion,” and art which does not so serve history is but a hindrance to the rational 
development of history. This means that the very activity of art is on trial in our 
day. The situation is made more difficult by the fact that the depreciation of the 
arts is frequently the activity of the artists themselves, rather than the reaction 
of those who have never really known the arts. We are in the midst of a struggle 
in art, as in society as a whole, between the revolution which turns art into a 
pragmatic tool and rebellion which maintains true artistic creativity. 

‘Camus, A. The Rebel (London: H. Hamilton, 1953). This is the English version of 
L'Homme Révolté (Paris: Gallimard, 1951). All references will be to this English version 


For a study of Camus’ literary work, see Lansner, K. ‘Albert Camus,” The Kenyon Review, 
14 (1952), 562-578. 
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Art is the attermpt to create a universe and thus produce the unity which 
reality as such never provides. These constructed worlds of the artist parallel 
the constructed worlds of political and social activity. There is involved in such 
art a necessary choice in the isolation of the object from its changing environ- 
ment. This is to be accomplished without losing the spirit of the dynamic setting 
which is the background for the object.2? Thus the arts attempt to present the 
spirit of an object which continues “to live while ceasing to be mortal.”’ It is in 
this way that art realizes the Hegelian ideal of reconciling particularity and 
universality. This denial of reality, as one aspect of art, finds a parallel in the 
rebellion of “the oppressed” in modern society. It is the function of art to uphold 
beauty which may “carry the promise” of a value in terms of which our world of 
flux may take on shape and unity. This the artist tries to capture, and this is 
especially the intent of the novel, which Camus considers in some detail. 

For Camus real rebellion, by which he means the rejection of transcendent 
value, is essentially a modern phenomenon. There has developed in conjunction 
with this modern spirit the “literature of rebellion’? which he distinguishes from 
the “literature of consent”’ of the earlier period. This early and classical literature 
is characterized by a lack of fiction, and when fiction does appear in this period 
it does so in the form of fantasy. Only in the modern period is the novel as a 
serious literary achievement fully realized. This is not a coincidence, for there is 
a fundamental continuity between the spirit which motivates the modern novel 
and the spirit of modern rebellion. This continuity appears most clearly when the 
modern novel is seen as an attempt to present a “perfect type,” or to construct a 
universe where all fits together. Sociologically and politically this finds its parallel 
in the attempted establishment of man-made justice. This attempt of the novel 
is not to be understood as mere escapism, either on the part of the reader or the 
writer, although this is the constant criticism of modern literature by both the 
average man and the Marxist revolutionary. It is true that there is involved in 
this art form an element of rejection of the realities of this world. But such rejec- 
tion is not in order to escape the world but is rather an attempt to affirm realities 
in view of the incompleteness of our grasp of the real. 

Life involves a constant attempt to be reconciled to reality, including our- 
selves. In this attempt we try to make a novel of our life, but are constantly 
frustrated because of death. Death, standing at the end and consuming all, 
indicates a complete lack of meaning, for with it both our happiness and our 
suffering are over and neither has any ultimate significance. Nevertheless we have 
the constant striving to endure and to possess, which we can do only partially. 
Therefore we rebel against our lot and even against those whom we would elimi- 
nate by our possession. This is the terrible plight of rebellion, which involves so 
constantly this destructive element. This continuing incompleteness leads us to 
seek some unity, some vision of the better world. We would have a unified world 
instead of the incomplete reality we now face. The novel is not escapism, but is 


* In this regard Camus notes the real function of sculpture which is to capture the true 
form of man and thus restore ‘“‘the unity of great style to the general disorder of gesture.’’ 
Sculpture seeks to “imprison’’ the spirit of human activity in order to achieve ‘“‘the motion- 
less perfection which will cool, for one moment, the fevered. brow of man.’’ Camus, A. 
The Rebel (London: H. Hamilton, 1953), p. 225 
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rather the attempt to unify and to affirm what might be but is not. Such an 
attempt is to make great demands upon reality, which can result in terrible and 
destructive elements, but it can also lead to “creative literature.’’ Thus in the 
novel we give unity to reality, which is to give meaning to events, and we even 
create ‘‘destiny.”’ In this art form the characters ‘‘pursue their destinies to the 
bitter end.” Here ‘“‘man is finally able to give himself the alleviating form and 
limits which he pursues in vain in his own life.’ Thus man is able to create as if 
he were in charge of his destiny and is even allowed to have some control over 
death. This dialectic of negation and affirmation is reason trying to create its 
world of justice. 

In elaboration of this point Camus contrasts Proust with the American novel 
of the “thirties.”” The American novel tries to achieve unity by “reducing man 
either to elementals or to his external reactions and to his behavior.” It tends to 
neglect feeling and the fundamental “psychological” incentives for the behavior 
of a character. Thus its unity is that of “the flash of recognition.” The external 
behavior of characters is described as one might describe a mechanical object, 
and the novelist does not enter the inner depths of motivation. For this reason 
the characters appear much alike and even at times “interchangeable.”’ Such 
procedure is really to “degrade”? human beings and to “equalize them in a most 
inappropriate way.’’ The inner life is neglected as if it were the factor which 
accounts for loss of unity and for the tensions between people. But such a pro- 
cedure can never be compatible with true rebellion, for rebellion is a factor of the 


inner life and a literature which neglects such an aspect of man will always remain 
deficient. It is not strange therefore, that this American literature finally con- 
cerned itself with the “supposedly average man studied from the pathological 
point of view.” As a result the subject of such literature finally became the 
“innocent” who has no life other than his automatic behavior. This is the novel 
of “men without memory.” 


On the other hand Proust, moving in quite a different direction, creates a 
unity of his own by building, out of deliberate choice, upon the private experi- 
ences of the individual past. Proust’s world is one of ‘nothing but memory.” 
His writing is primarily a literature of the interior life and thus stands quite in 
opposition to the American novel. This attempt of Proust, however, is not a 
neglect of objective reality but rather a uniting in a very creative way the interior 
life with the life of immediacy. He is able to recall the past and so present it 
that it becomes an enriched present. Thus Proust’s world is one which “gives to 
eternity the aspect of man.’”’ Camus suggests that this point is reached by Proust 
most especially in Time Regained. Proust’s writing is one of the most important 
of the literary expressions of the rebel spirit, for here is the literary protest against 
the human condition which creates a universe of men. At the same time it is a 
victory of beauty over the “powers of death and oblivion.” 

In recent times there has occurred a strange reaction of the arts to the human 
situation. Instead of becoming truly creative they have frequently chosen the 
path of complete negation. The drive for unity turns to primitivism. In view of 
their total neglect of reality there has arisen pure formalism. This is an escapism 


* Ibid., p. 232 
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with a “nihilistic origin,” which refuses to affirm any reality. The chief opposing 
tendency in the arts has been the turn to a crude realism which refuses to take 
any stand or impose any limitation upon reality. But such a position eliminates 
the freedom of the artist and denies the very spirit of creativity.‘ These alterna- 
tive tendencies have their parallel in the social and political forces of our day, 
and it is not difficult to understand why realism is the attitude of the aesthetics 
of a totalitarian revolution. “Whether it succumbs to the intoxication of abstrac- 
tion and formal obscurantism, or whether it appeals to the whip of the crudest 
and most ingenious realism, modern art, in its semi-totality, is an art of tyrants 
and slaves, not of creators.’’* Neither of these attitudes can succeed, for they 
ultimately reflect impossible reactions to the world. There is always a limit to 
one’s rejection of reality, and also a limit which demands perspective to one’s 
affirmation of reality. Real unity is to be found just where perspective and unity 
meet. In the arts this point is the factor of style, which is rooted in a priori choice, 
which would seem to suggest a kind of implicit Kantianism in Camus’ aesthetics 
which remains undeveloped. 

Let us never expect, however, that the art world is the real world, however 
much our creations may mean to us. We must never forget the inevitable and 
appropriate distortion of reality which is involved in art. “Art is an impossible 
demand given expression and form.” But this also involves the most desirable 
factor of creativity, which is the real spirit of rebellion. It is from this earnest 
seeking of the proper form to express the inner choice that the creativity and 
power of the rebel is derived. It is the great artist who seriously chooses, and who 
finds the means for expressing the choice, and who also realizes the limits of the 
choice and the form. 

Camus’ turn to an analysis of contemporary aesthetics was to accomplish at 
least two things. It was to indicate the continuity between various modern art 
forms and the socio-political forms of unity in our day, thus suggesting the per- 
plexing state of both modern art and modern society. He was also attempting to 
find here the real spirit of creativity, where it most truly abides. This, if dis- 
covered, might lead to a resurrection of the creative spirit of rebellion in the life 
of modern man as well as in the various arts. Such a discovery would serve as a 
clue to the salvation of modern man. Camus is certainly not the first to turn to 
the arts and the realm of aesthetics to find the most relevant and helpful seeds 
of creativity. Many have turned to the arts as the culmination of man’s spiritual 
pilgrimage, and Camus seems to join here with a major tradition of recent ro- 
manticism which frequently placed artistic creativity even above theoretical 
reflection. 

A much more extensive analysis of Camus’ social philosophy would be neces- 
sary in order to evaluate adequately his success in solving the human problem 


‘Camus notes that even art cannot affirm the total hideousness of the world. This 
would seem to parallel Professor H. Kuhn’s denial of the possibility of a totally negative 
metaphysics, but Professor Kuhn's answer to such nihilism is by ‘“‘philosophic faith’’ while 
Camus’ solution is intended to be by reason alone. See Kuhn, H. ‘Existentialism And 
Metaphysics,’’ The Review of Metaphysics, I (1947), 37-60. 

*A. Camus, The Rebel (London: H. Hamilton, 1953), pp. 238-239. 
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for modern man. Having indicated his challenge to the arts, including philosophy, 
however, we still need to say a word as to just what kind of clue art gives toward 
the solution of the human predicament, and the relationship of this to the life of 
rebellion. Modern man, including the artist and the philosopher, must try to 
find the point where history and the individual are related to one another in a 
constant tension. This would also involve finding the way for all work to be 
creative. Now the total human situation has become the field for art if art will 
but take advantage of its opportunity. But such creation will be dangerous. To 
live authentically in such a day, and to transcend the level of mere reporting 
and arrive at the level of true creativity will be to expose oneself to all of the 
distortions of the contemporary world. Such art must arise in the very midst 
of the contemporary revolution, for to wait for the peaceful and creative period 
is pure utopianism. The creation of such art will not be the work of any one man, 
although one may stand out above others. Such art will “be the work of an entire 
generation.’’ The solitary artist who is not dependent upon the trials and perhaps 
defeats of his brother artists is not possible in our day. The creativity and re- 
bellion of art, as well as social rebellion, exposes the “we are’’ of existence and 
“with it the way to a burning humility.’ 

We are faced then with a conflict between the artists and the ‘‘new conquerors,”’ 
which will increase in tension rather than decrease. There is no escape from this 
conflict, but there is a very open question as to its outcome, and if creativity is 
at least defeated the arena of art will be but a “blind and empty hope in the pit 
of despair.’”’ This struggle between those who have succumbed to the false revolu- 
tion and those who will be the artists of a creative revolution is essentially re- 
lated to the innermost spirit of humanity. Upon this struggle depends 
humanity’s fate.’ 

The greatness and opportunity of art tn our day is to show that history does 
not explain mankind. In upholding the reality of beauty the artist will resist the 
distortion of true rebellion and will proclaim the common humanity and dignity 
of all. “One can reject all history and yet accept the world of the sea and the 
stars.’”’* In the affirmation of beauty we have the seed for real rebellion and real 
civilization which resists reality while limiting and unifying the real. It is the 
task of the artist, be he philosopher or sculptor, to uphold this standard and 
living principle and further, to attempt to define this virtue to a world which 
no longer seems to know it for what it is. In such a bold affirmation of the beauty 
of life and the world Camus challenges modern art and finds the basis for affirm 
ing hope for modern man. Space, as well as competence in literary criticism, neces- 
sitates that I leave it to others to judge the success with which Camus as a 
novelist has fulfilled his own criterion for creative art. 


* ‘But this defines at the same time the solidarity of all artists. It is because we have 
to defend the solitude of each that we shall never again be solitary.’’ Camus, A. ‘The 
Artist As Witness Of Freedom,’’ Commentary, 8 (1949), p. 537. 

7 “And he is their enemy not in the name of morality or virtue, as some try to suggest 
—by a further gullibility. It is in the name of man’s passion for what is unique in man 
that the artist must always abhor undertakings which cloak themselves in what is most 
impoverished in reason.’’ Ibid., p. 537. 

* Camus, A. The Rebel (London: H. Hamilton, 1953), p. 244 








MAX BECKMANN’S DEPARTURE 
The Modern Artist as Heroic Prophet* 


CHARLES 8. KESSLER 





Five years ago at Christmas time one of the great masters of modern painting 
died in New York in comparative personal obscurity. An artist with an interna- 
tional reputation long before he came to America, Max Beckmann, after he 
settled in Brooklyn, found himself swallowed up in the great city, and his sudden 
death on December 27, 1950 was as inconspicuous as his three-year residence 
in this country had been. This in spite of the fact that the Museum of Modern 
Art has been in possession of one of Beckmann’s most important works since 1942, 
five years before the artist himself crossed the Atlantic. Referred to by J. T. Soby 
as “one of the major works of twentieth century art,’’ Departure, the first of 
Beckmann’s great triptychs, warrants far greater attention than it usually gets 
from the harried weekend gallery-goer, who, it may well be, finds the triptych 
form something of a barrier to appreciation. For this form is completely outside 
of our comparatively short-lived American tradition, and, in the revolving-door 
pressure of the Sunday crowd, it is understandable if most people feel some 
resistance towards becoming involved in a complicated three-part painting that 
demands an unhurried cross-referential kind of study. 

But in the case of Departure the form itself communicates something of Bec k- 
mann’s motivation and intention even before one considers the strange content 
of this painting. First, there is the religious connotation of the triptych, a form 
usually associated with late medieval altarpieces; secondly, the use of the triptych 
today recalls its traditionally public character, for in its original ecclesiastical 
setting it stood before the whole community, bearing the authority of official 
sponsorship by the church. 

The modern revival of the triptych by Beckmann and other 20th century 
German painters is first to be understood in the light of its medieval Christian 
associations, for Germany in the early years of the century was inclined to look 
towards its medieval past, both for reasons of nationalistic pride (there was a 
tendency to equate Gothic with German) and out of a romantic reaction against 
the modern industrial scene and the new commercial striving and expansion. But 
whereas the initial revival of the triptych took place before World War I, Beck- 
mann did not adopt the form until the beginning of the Hitler era, a turning point 
for Germany and for Beckmann’s professional career as well. The two events were 
closely related, for it was the activity of the Nazis which forced Beckmann to 
resign his teaching post at Frankfurt, where he had been living for many years, 


* Ina letter written in November 1938, Beckmann stated: “It is to be said that Departure 
bears no tendentious meaning... .’’ But in the same letter he says: ‘‘Departure,.yes de- 
parture, from the illusions of life towards the essential realities that lie hidden beyond.” 
And the remainder of the first sentence quoted continues—rather inconsistently—‘“‘. . . it 
could well be applied to all times... .” 
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and to take refuge in the more anonymous environment of Serta. This was in 
1932, the year Departure was begun. 

Under the impact of events which were portentous not only nationally but 
internationally and which yet had an immediate and critical personal bearing 
as well, Beckmann produced his first three-paneled canvas and through it gave 
expression to a complex and peculiarly modern religious statement. Beckmann 
has been referred to by those who knew him intimately as a profoundly religious 
man, and a number of his prints and paintings, as well as his own written state- 
ments, support this view. But it is clear that Beckmann decided to paint his first 
triptych, not to affirm any doctrinal orthodoxy or to express a faith satisfied 
with the ultimate nature and arrangernent of things, but rather to give monu- 
mental, quasi-public status to his personal response of defiance to the sinister 
events of the time. 

In this aspect, Departure suggests comparison with Picasso’s Guernica. Both 
paintings are large, forceful, and topical (and topicality is the essence of what 
pertains to the domain of public sensibility in the modern world). Yet despite 
their monumental pretensions, both remain in the end essentially private state- 
ments by private individuals. But these similarities only serve to heighten and 
define their differences. Guernica is starker and more quickly assimilable; Depar- 
ture is both wider in the scope of its philosophy and more narrowly personal in 
its private allusions. Guernica depicts an event from contemporary history, the 
aerial bombing of a particular Spanish town on a certain day in 1937. Given 
knowledge of the title and its significance, the radical formal means employed by 
Picasso are not a barrier to understanding, either of the pictorial content of the 
picture or the artist’s sentiment relative to his subject. Departure, on the other 
hand, deals with no actual event or headline-familiar situation, but rather has 
something of the hieratic or liturgical timelessness of medieval Christian art. 
Like medieval art, Beckmann’s work is analogical. His figures and their actions 
are obviously symbolic, but unlike Christian art, the symbolism, however broad 
its reference, remains personal, both in the sense of having originated largely 
in the experience and imagination of one man and of being covert and unsys- 
tematic. In contrast to Guernica, Departure has an aspect of privacy, even of 
secrecy, a8 pronounced in its way as anything in the cryptic images of the intro- 
spective Paul Klee. 

In Beckmann’s effort to give his work an association with monumental 
Christian art, an art of universal import having in its setting and presentation a 
completely public status, we sense at once a certain irony, for his triptychs are 
far from having such status, whatever the breadth of their meaning. Nor could 
Beckmann ever actually have anticipated that the situation would be otherwise. 
This sense of irony is implicit within the painting itself. For while the triptych 
form, the monumental size of the painting, and the heroic proportions of the 
figures all further the impression that the artist wished to give the broadest 
possible scope to his expression, his free use of a private symbolism renders his 
precise meaning difficult and problematical. 

The paradox of Beckmann’s attempt to give public stature to a work which 
peaks in large degree a private language serves as an initial clue to the “enigma’”’ 
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of the triple image, for it throws light upon the artist’s state of mind. It points 
to the crucial problem of the modern artist’s relationship vis & vis his public in 
the matter of communication. The fact that Beckmann appears to want to make a 
universal statement and at the same time speaks in a cryptic personal idiom 
indicates that like many other major figures of the 20th century Beckmann feels 
there has been a communicational breakdown in the modern world, a breakdown 
not of intellectual but of spiritual communication, in the sense that there no 
longer exists any system of spiritual meanings and values shared in implicit faith 
by all elements of society, including artists and intellectuals. 

The contemporary free enterprise system in art as promoted by dealers and 
sponsored by private wealth dictates that the artist paint to please—himself. 
For the decorative artist or the surface-designing aesthete this enforced freedom 
is no particular burden. His only responsibility is to exhibit taste or, perhaps, 
to be ‘individual’ in some superficial way. For an artist philosophically inclined 
or with a religious turn of mind the burden is heavy, for it amounts to being 
compelled to appropriate, if not to formulate, a system and to embody it in one’s 
work as one’s own. This calls for immense ego and, if one is opposing fashion in all 
sincerity, great courage. 

The modern artist is forced if he rejects the path of hedonism to be an egoist. 
Perhaps he is forced to be an egoist in any case, but this is even more true if he 
rejects hedonism than if he doesn’t. For a number of years, in the ’twenties, 
Beckmann did gravitate towards a hedonist point of view, more or less in the 
French manner, but this aspect of his work remains subordinate to the process of 
what might be called public soul-searching. For Beckmann, the realm of indi- 
vidual speculation, personal feeling and private fantasy is of foremost concern. 
What is remarkable about a work like Departure is the mingling of deeply personal 
elements of expression with allusions to the social and political conditions that 
prevailed in Germany at the time the painting was made (1932-35). From this 
mingling of elements, some extremely private in nature, others of the most general 
topicality if not precisely public, Beckmann appears to have distilled a philosophy 
of life, and it is this which he projects in monumental form in his mysterious and 
compelling triple imagery. 

Departure may be considered then to possess at least three levels of meaning, 
a personal level, an historical level, and a philosophic or religious level. The 
historical level, that which seems to offer the least resistance to interpretation, 
may be conceived as expressing Beckmann’s sensitive awareness of the climate 
of Nazi Germany. It might be more accurate to say the climate of post-World 
War I Germany. After all, torture scenes were almost a stock in trade for Beck- 
mann long before the Nazis took control of the country and as a matter of fact 
such scenes did not altogether cease to come from his brush after the 
Nazi collapse. 

The Night, “a gruesome phantasmagoria” (Perry T. Rathbone, Director, Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts), painted in 1918-19, reflects, not the horrors of front 
line battle, but the chaos and anarchy which the war of 1914-18 left in its wake 
in hungry blockaded Germany. The defeat of the Kaiser’s forces from without 
was accompanied by popular risings from within, and the aftermath of the 
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cease-fire Was bitter factionalism which expressed itself in the formation of mobs 
and private armies, in ubiquitous street demagoguery and vicious street battles. 
The disintegration of a particularly authoritarian kind of family life resulted in 
a Violent and traumatic moral revolution. The violence of the The Night has the 
quality of senseless brutality which any urban German of the time might have 
encountered iu the fights which flared up constantly between groups of the left 
and the right. But since nearly half of the figures in this painting are women, 
we must assume that the picture reflects the disorder accompanying the new 
“battle of the sexes” no less than the chaos of clashing political banners. It is 
revealing to note in this connection that Beckmann’s earlier etching of the same 
title executed in the first year of the war places the scene of a particularly sordid 
murder in a squalid bordello. Again the incidence of men and women involved 
is equal 

It may readily be seen then that Beekmann’s allusions to the shocking social 
conditions around him are capable of being subsumed under the heading of per 
sonal meaning. Here we find an interesting parallelism of approach between 
Beckmann and Goya. Each worked against a background of war and social 
upheaval, and each found in current historical horrors an objective correlative 
for his private anguish. The art of both men has much in common with ancient 
drama; for both, it purged emotions that were vague and difficult to cope with 
by objectifying them, by casting them into concrete terms which “acted out”’ 
the inner situation 

Looking at the left panel of Departure we are struck by the fact that the “execu 
tioner”’ figure wears a striped polo shirt, which is not in the least suggestive of a 
uniform, but is rather of an opposite casualness. The stocky body, the short 
neck, the squarish head and what we can see of the man’s face, all suggest that 
Beckmann has put himself in this cruel role. The still life of fruit (an artist’s 
property) immediately at his side reinforces this identification. When we look 
closely at the weapon he wields, we are surprised to find that it is not just a 
crude bulbous ax, but a bundle of fish. The action then, since the victim is a 
woman, is a sexual sacrifice (of woman to the bestiality of man). It is not neces- 
sary to reject the more obvious inference that the action manifests the program- 
matic brutality of political tyranny. In the context of mutilation and imprison 
ment provided by the background figures we are bound to think of the nefarious 
activities of the Nazi political police. But, as we have already noted, Beckmann 
was cupable of mingling the expression of matters belonging to different contexts 

as is not surprising in one who gave fairly free reign to subconscious 
promptings. 

The right panel, showing a man and woman trussed together, recalls one of 
Goya's Caprichos, no. 75, which depicts a similarly bound couple, the 
man struggling to free himself, the woman throwing up her hands in despair 
Surmounting the tragically allied pair, Goya has placed a huge bespectacled owl, 
acreature symbolic of darkness and unreason in Goya's iconography. Interestingly 
enough Beckmann employs a type of bird to which apparently he gave somewhat 
the same meaning. Beckmann’s bird is a beaky thing, sometimes resembling a 


parrot with overlarge eyes, sometimes a sort of insolent cockatoo, and again, a 
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ghastly soulless stork. This bird puts in an appearance in Departure, being in this 
instance a victim itself. It may be seen in the left panel tied to one of the columns. 
Aside from adding a note of irrationality to the sacrifice scene, it has an important 
formal function, serving by means of its crescent shaped head to unite its panel 
with the central one where a similar shape appears running in a parallel direction 
but reversed so that the two echo each other as right and left horns of a dilemma. 
The crescent shape in the central panel belongs to the red swash of cloth that 
drapes the hooded figure holding the large fish. This figure is not merely a symbol 
of fertility, as indicated by the fish, but of the blind daemonic force of sex. 

A significant difference between the bound pair in the right panel of Departure 
and that of the Goya etching is seen in the respective reactions of each couple 
to their unhappy plight. Goya’s man and woman struggle and gesticulate 
dramatically. Beckmann’s are as immobile as if turned into stone. The inverted 
man in particular, though he stands on his head, exhibits a frightening rigidity 
of the kind enforced upon their subjects by exhibitional hypnotists. The woman 
too, her eyes hidden in deep shadow, seems not quite conscious. The lamp she 
holds suggests the slow, low burning of an interior flame, and proclaims that 
figuratively as well as literally she is in the dark. The same holds, obviously, for 
the uniformed man (bell-hop or usher), who is blindfolded. The large fish he 
carries as well as this bandaging of his eyes serves to link him with the hooded 
figure of the central panel. But where the latter is placed in a context of positive 
value, the bright open-air world of nature, the usher belongs to the murky realm 
of illusion. For he and the unnaturally joined couple are seen to occupy a stage- 
like space which is backed by a monumental architectural backdrop. And behind 
this space we catch a distant glimpse of a dark passage with balustraded stairs 
suggestive of a dimly-lit theater lobby. Also the sour yellowish tonality of this 
panel has very much the quality of tarnished gilt appropriate to the interior of a 
playhouse or cinema. Finally there is the drummer in the foreground who stands 
in what corresponds to an orchestra pit. 

The two side panels are strongly related through color (as well as position and 
other factors). Ocherous yellows and acrid pinks, set off against a dark back- 
ground in each case, contribute to the sense of oppressiveness we feel in these two 
interiors. In contrast to the open spaciousness of the central panel, we have an 
atmosphere of claustrophobic enclosure, windowless and dark. The short, rather 
barbarous looking columns of the left panel suggest a pagan temple, a type of 
edifice where windowlessness is intrinsic to the function of the building. The 
modern cinema or playhouse is likewise an enforcedly windowless building. If 
Beckmann intends an analogy between the pagan temple and the modern theater 
building (now given up largely to “the movies’’) the parallel is not really too far 
fetched. For the latter does have its ritualistic as well as its hallucinatory aspects. 

Insofar as the pagan temple was dedicated largely to rites of earthly fertility 
(rather than to ones of a transcendental nature) it may be considered, from a 
Christian point of view, as not necessarily more “‘sanctified”’ in its uses than the 
modern theater. Yet both have functioned to transport people ‘‘outside of them- 
selves.” The experience of the movie-goer is perhaps more vicarious and passive, 
but not necessarily less vivid. 
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Beckmann instills each of the flanking scenes with a smell of evil and degrada- 
tion, but the right (less violent) panel is perhaps even more sinister than its mate. 
The left panel contains one powerful free figure, related through his position (he 
faces away from us and turns his head sharply to the right) to the Christ-like 
figure of the king in the central panel. Whether this powerful figure is to be re- 
garded as a free agent or not remains problematical. The stiff manner in which 
he holds aloft his weapon recalls those life-size automatons which strike the bells 
in certain antique town clocks. Also, there is in his monumental muscularity a 
resemblance to Picasso’s lowering bull, which often dominates the scene through 
the sheer physical force of its unreasoning animality. 

The actual source of evil in this scene remains obscure, but if the free figure 
(the artist-executioner) be taken primarily as a symbol of physical power and 
mindless impulse, the fault seems to lie within nature herself. (In our post- 
Darwinian and post-Freudian era, the Christian belief in a sharp dividing line 
between human nature and animal nature has received some crippling blows, and 
in this connection certain of the views of modern psychology constitute a rever- 
sion to something more nearly: resembling pagan conceptions.) The question is 
how to evaluate Beckmann’s expressions of force and violence. They are a recur- 
rent element in his work, suggesting he was as much fascinated as repelled by 
them. In one of his written statements, Beckmann gives voice to a mystical 
fatalism. He speaks of resisting intimidation by the horror of the world. “Every- 
thing is ordered and correct and must fulfill its destiny in order to attain perfec- 
tion.”” The notion that everything, includirig the horror, is ordered and correct 
reminds one of Nietzsche’s advice that history is to be accepted with a Dionysian 
outlook that accepts tragedy joyously. There is the same implication in Beck- 
mann that tragedy and horror are not to be externally denied but may, through 
an inward force of Ego, be surpassed. Knowing Beckmann held, or at least wanted 
to hold, this view, we are probably not far wrong in assuming that the ‘‘execu- 
tioner” has a semi-heroic status as an active natural force. 

Beckmann seems to have felt he was simply facing (and presenting) the fact 
of daemonic force in human nature, a force which in itself is guiltless. At the 
same time this force as expressed through the figure in the striped shirt, not 
only appears midst surroundings of horror and anguish, but is shown actively 
directed towards a cruel and brutal end. Power, a positive thing in itself, here 
serves an evil purpose. Perhaps the guilt of the “executioner” is “by association,” 
i.e., has its origin in circumstances which are both external to his will and yet 
pervasive. Because we have identified this figure with Beckmann himself, a 
narrower, more specific symbolism seems also intended; we are led to suspect a 
comment on the fate of art in the destructive atmosphere of Hitler Germany. 
The female victim menaced by the fish-bludgeon kneels immediately beside the 
still life (which rests upon a mover’s dolly, i.e., has been wheeled from its proper 
place in the studio). In this context, the woman might be taken as an artist’s 
model, and hence as a personification of art. The action then is not simply the 
sacrifice of woman, but of art and the creative principle. The fact that the Nazis 
commandeered an art school in Berlin for inquisitorial uses by the political police 
may have been a factor leading Beckmann to associate the degradation of art 
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with a gruesome image of torture. (This was the Reimann Schule, formerly the 
annual scene of a celebrated artists’ ball.) 

Relating the figures involved in the sacrifice action with those in the back- 
ground of the same panel is the contrast, common to both groups, of brutal action 
(or its results) with powerless inaction. We can not hold the “executioner’’ 
responsible for the mutilation of the gagged figure at the back, for such an act 
could not possibly be committed with a bundle of fish tied to a stick. In this 
instance, guilt seems rather to lie with those who have lost force, the helplessly 
immobilized victims of external agencies. They have lost both the power of action 
and of speech and are shown as rejects (symbolized by the barrel in which one so 
ignominiously stands). To adopt this interpretation is not at all to imply that 
Beckmann was sympathetic to the tyrannical program of the Nazis. Since he 
fled Germany in 1937, we assume he had reason personally to hate and fear them. 
But it would be quite consistent with Beckmann’s strongly expressed hatred of 
collectivism to read the mutilated, gagged, and bound male figures of the left 
panel as expressions of the individualistic painter’s disgust with those in Germany 
and elsewhere who gave up their freedom without resistance to the forces which 
would “lower the happiness and the way of living of mankind to the level of 
termites.” 

Perhaps there is here an implicit expression of the common German attitude 
towards power: an illiberal respect for might with or without right. For 
in Germany there had been a tendency to believe that only power means freedom 
and freedom means power. As remarked above, the right panel has a more sinister 
quality than the one we have been discussing, and one reason for this may be the 
even more pronounced immobilization of the major figures. Aside from this there 
is the consideration that this panel treats with a psychic rather than a physical 
sphere. The woman and the uniformed attendant move like somnambulists. The 
figure who seems most conscious is the inverted man whose rigidly ‘erect’ 
posture would immediately suggest defiance (before a firing squad) if he were not 
upside down. This figure seems the martyred counterpart of the “executioner.” 
His ‘“‘punishment” is to be bound in a completely helpless fashion to a woman. 
So to lose all freedom of will is to be damned. And this idea is vividly conveyed 
through his “falling” position. Feet out in the form of a fish-like fantail, he seems 
to plummet into the abyss. 

Man and Woman (1934), a painting of the same period as Departure, presents 
the same idea more explicitly. In this painting the couple are bound to two huge 
fish that dive vertically down like stricken comets. The woman is shown riding 
not too uncomfortably upon the man’s back. She looks over her shoulder in a 
complacent, almost condescending manner. The man, on the other hand, holds 
his crossed arms over his face in the manner of one terrified and giddy with 
falling. Each holds the shadowy mask of the other, in token of a sterile and 
spiritually empty relationship. 

Returning to the right panel of Departure, we note a convenient ambiguity of 
the attendant’s uniform. If it be taken for that of a bell hop, it becomes plausible 
to give the scene an alternative location within a shabby and creakily disreputable 
hotel. It comes as an added stroke of ironic enrichment that the three figures 
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(attendant, and doomed man and woman) echo two sublime tragic scenes well 
known to admirers of pre-modern culture and art. One is the expulsion from 
Eden (here the attendant corresponds to the angel who ushered the original 
sinners out of paradise, and drives them forth appropriately with a fish for a 
sword). The other is the classical representation of Orpheus and Eurydice being 
guided from the underworld by Hermes, the messenger of the gods. It will be 
recalled that the celebrated Orpheus .relief in the Villa Albani depicts 
the poignant moment when the lovers’ progress from Hades is fatally interrupted. 
Looking back at the architectural backdrop of the scene in Departure, we now see 
the significance of the monumental portal or gateway, here shown as a non- 
functional “survival” from an earlier iconography, a mere reminder. (I mean, of 
course, non-functional relative to itself, not relative to its part in the painting. ) 

The ermine-collared drummer of the right panel is separated from the scene 
above by a balustrade. His most obvious function is to add the “sound and fury” 
to an image of life as “a walking shadow.” The double aspect of the setting (as 
stage and as scene of sordid,‘furtive life) is thus made integral. “And all our 
yesterdays have lighted fools / The way to dusty death.” 

But, as has been pointed out elsewhere, the man strapped to the big bass drum 
is curiously clothed, in a way that suggests Louis XI. Here we have the nearest 
thing to an explicit symbol of political power. (The fisher-king of the central 
panel belongs to a realm quite aloof from that of politics.) We know from Beck- 
mann’s written reference to “the game of politics” that he took a quite cynical 
view of political activity in general. Beckmann’s opinion seems to have been that 
the political leader (Fiihrer) is he who loudly beats his own drum and forces others 
to keep time to his beat. It will be recalled that the period when Departure was 
in process of being painted was that of the Nazis’ accession to full control in 
Germany, and that one of the most public evidences of the new regime was a 
nationwide epidemic of thumping parades. The broadside pasted to the drum is 
another hint of the rabble-rousing atmosphere of the time. In the relationship of 
lines and angles formed by drumstick, arm, drumstrap, and printed paper be- 
neath, one may even imagine a distorted swastika. It is surely suggestive that this 
disguised, but not completely hidden, emblem is very nearly circumscribed by 
the circle of the drum. 

In obvious contrast to the scrawny-necked, sunken-cheeked drummer is the 
majestic figure of the fisher-king. Having at last disposed of the tortuous imagery 
of the side panels, the rest seems clear sailing. The crowned figure of the king 
dominates the central panel, and here we find ourselves escaped from the night- 
marish confinement of the two interiors. We find ourselves beneath open sky and 
in the midst of a tranquil blue ocean. Beckmann has permitted himself a stable 
horizon line and a rare sense of space. The king makes a gesture of blessing, and 
all the occupants of the small boat stand in postures of beatific calm. 

The significance of the fisher-king and the hooded man in connection with the 
Grail Legend has been noted and discussed in an article in Kenyon Review by 
Clifford Amyx. The fact that Beckmann labeled this work “Scenes from Shake- 
speare’s T'empest’’ should also be considered. This description, written on the 
back of the painting, was intended to avert the suspicions of the Nazis and protect 
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the artist while he was in Germany. But the choice of this particular drama 
does give weight to the theory that Departure is in some measure the expression 
of a presentiment of exile. The central panel clearly conveys the idea of escape, 
though the eventual place of refuge remains below the horizon. Having been 
forced to move in 1932 from Frankfurt to Berlin after long residence in the 
former, Beckmann already knew the experience of being an uprooted wanderer. 

The female figure in this panel bears an unmistakable resemblance to Beck- 
mann’s wife as we see her in various of the artist’s portraits. But in this work she 
also plays a universal role, that of Madonna with Child. In the context of the 
adjoining panels, she represents fruitfulness and the blessed side of marriage as 
something encompassing creation and growth. With characteristic irony, Beck- 
mann has placed a shadowy “Joseph” at the rear of the group. The body and 
limbs of this obscure figure are curtained from our view by the other members of 
the group; about all we see of him is one eye—with the result that he assumes a 
profoundly passive character. 

In analyzing the side panels we found that Beckmann’s preoccupation with 
the problem of force and freedom (perhaps we should say force and enslavement) 
expressed itself in two contexts: sexual and social or political. This duality is 
equally present in the ‘“‘resolving” image of the central panel. The regal authority 
of the fisher-king is shown as an inherent natural force, with the exception of 
the crown, independent of any external trappings or devices. The Christ-like 
gesture indicates that the king is not really a temporal prince at all. He holds a 
net rather than a scepter, and as the net is full, the inference is that this figure 
is the “conscious,’”’ more human (or divine) counterpart of the hooded man. 
Insofar as he encompasses ideas both of upwelling fecundity and of authoritative 
control he may be taken as symbolic of human culture and creativity. The woman 
and child mean the same thing, but the figure of the fisher-king adds an implica- 
tion of divinity and raises the meaning above the strictly naturalistic level. 

In a book which analyzes the German cinema of the pre-Hitler period, From 
Caligari to Hitler, Siegfried Kracauer discusses the authority-versus-chaos 
antithesis which is implicit in many of the films of the time. In Departure there 
is an antithesis between the chaos of the side panels and the authority of the 
central one, but, as has already been noted, the Louis XI drummer (coercive 
political, or partisan, “authority”’) belongs to the realm of chaos rather than 
being placed in opposition to it. The fisher-king, on the other hand, is an authori- 
tative rather than an authoritarian figure. His province is not machine politics 
but the spiritual one of religion and art. The essential opposition then of side 
panels to central is that of decadent civilization to rejuvenated culture, a re- 
current conception of German intellectuals since Nietzsche. There is, we see, 
more than the mere presence of Grail Legend symbols to suggest a parallel with 
Eliot’s Waste Land. ‘ 

The imaginery of Departure has a double connotation of escape and renewal, 
and here is a clear instance of Beckmann’s genius for mingling references to his 
own personal fate with conceptions of a broadly philosophic nature. We have 
seen that his philosophical disposition is a religious rather than a social or political 
one, the nucleus of all his ideas and attitudes being a belief in the primacy of 
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self-realization. His choice of the profession of painter as the means towards this 
end he ascribes to his possession of (one might almost say by) a “terrible and 
vital sensuousness.”’ He goes on to say that “nothing could be more ridiculous 
or irrelevant than a ‘philosophical conception’ painted purely intellectually 
without the terrible fury of the sense grasping each visible form of beauty and 
ugliness.” Here again Beckmann might have invoked Nietzsche as authority for 
the belief, implicit in his statement, that human nature is active and emotional 
before it is contemplative and intellectual. 

Beckmann’s ambition to grasp the wholeness (both the beauty and the ugli- 
ness) of the human condition and his religious disposition to regard reality as 
“magic” and existence an unfathomable mystery explains his reverence for the 
English visionary, William Blake. The saying: “Have confidence in objects,” 
which Beckmann reports receiving from Blake in a dream, is a curious one and 
seems symptomatic of an almost overpowering burden of egoistic sensuousness 
and emotion. No doubt Beckmann was a man of terrific energy. But his emotion 
was not merely personal. Just as the forceful artist-“executioner” of the left 
panel of Departure stands in the midst of tragedy and suffering, so Beckmann 
lived through and was thoroughly exposed to the tragedy of Germany after 
World War I. To have retreated from the object in order to seek refuge within 
an artificial world of private creation would have been to lose touch with ‘‘the 
whole physical reality.’’ For Beckmann the first step was to face and acknowledge 
the wonder and horror of earthly existence. Once confronted and transferred to 
canvas, the ego has in some measure rationalized chaos and overstridden it 
(without necessarily subduing it). 

I have tried to suggest that for Beckmann the awful mystery of reality is 
apprehended not alone through introspection, nor simply through a raw-nerved 
exposure to the disturbing climate of our times, but through both, each in a 
manner intensifying the other. Thus such a truly “modern” artist may, through 
a projection of his own cast of thought and feeling, give pictorial shape to certain 
states of awareness that are extremely relevant, on a broad social level, to all 
who live in our day. Nevertheless, even though monumental in form and icono- 
graphical reference, Beckmann’s statement remains cryptic, and it is not 
altogether surprising that Departure is not placed in the United Nations Building 
or the 42nd Street Library. (The public library is perhaps the most truly public 
of modern public buildings.) Rather it must assert itself from the wall of a private 
museum in the company of quite different works representing wholly contrary 
philosophies of life and art. (Unfortunately most visitors to the room where 
Departure hangs are so busy playing hide and seek with the Tchelitchew painting 
that they hardly notice the more important work of art.) 

Beckmann once referred to Departure as an expression of mystical redemption: 
“Departure, yes departure, from the illusions of life toward the essential realities 
that lie hidden beyond.”’ And yet the so-called “illusions of life’ are presented 
with a vividness equal to that of the “essential realities.”” Nevertheless, we do 
feel in the interrelation of the imagery of the side panels to that of the central 
one a sense of transformation. Looking from the “executioner” to the parallel 
but magnified figure of the fisher-king, we see brute force transmuted into heroic 
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and authoritative vitality. Looking from the woman with the lamp and exposed 
breast to the likewise frontal figure of the woman holding the child, we see lust 
transfigured into creative fulfillment. In the convergence, crossing, and con- 
frontation involved as we move inward from side panels to central, one may sense 
a sublimating union. Where in Beckmann’s more typical works we feel the artist 
has, like Nietzsche, attempted to span Good and Evil (believing that life must 
be affirmed at all costs), in Departure there is expressed a sort of neo-Platonic 
idealism which would make “Good” central and essential and “Evil” the lesser, 
merely contiguous reality. The work may, in the final analysis, be another cele- 
bration of the marriage of heaven and hell, but in this instance at least we are 
left in no doubt that heaven is fair and hell is dark, and while the two may have 
been married a long time, they are still not compatible. 





IMMANUEL KANT AND THE AESTHETICS OF MUSIC 
HERBERT M. SCHUELLER 


Immanuel Kant was the first philosopher of the modern Western World to 
incorporate a theory of the arts into his general philosophical scheme. He was 
first in another sense also: He included a theory of music as an integral part of 
his system. Descartes did not do so even though he wrote a Compendium M usicae 
(1618); nor did Leibniz, who is known for his saying that music is a counting in 
tones; nor did Spinoza. Kant gave aesthetic matters a major portion in the third 
of his major works, a work which has been called the crowning phase of his 
system. When he wrote the Critique of Pure Reason (1781), he had not intended 
to give aesthetic much importance. Here he used the term aesthetic to mean the 
critical analysis of perception and not, as Baumgarten had used it, to mean taste. 
He thought a philosophical theory of the arts to be an impossibility chiefly be- 
cause taste seemed in the main empirical, and for him philosophy or metaphysics 
was neither empirical nor psychological in nature. But Kant changed his mind, 
and in the Critique of Judgment (1790) he described the a priori principle upon 
which taste is based just as in the Critique of Pure Reason and in the Critique of 
Practical Reason (1788) he had already described the a priori principles involved 
in cognition and moral action. Though he divided the arts systematically into 
the speaking ones (poetry, eloquence), the plastic ones (sculpture, architecture, 
painting, gardening), and those of the play of beautiful sensations (music and 
the art of color'), he held primarily to the elucidation of metaphysical, a priori 
principles. The result is that in the Critique of Judgment the outline of Kant’s 
system comes clear: Aesthetics is the philosophical theory of beauty, metaphysics 
is the theory of truth, ethics (practical reason) is the theory of morals. These 
are based on faculties of the human mind: judgment, pure reason (understand- 
ing), and practical reason, respectively, with judgment as the mediator between 
the other two. Parallel with these are the faculties of cognition and desire with 
the feelings of pleasure and pain as intermediaries. 

The purpose of the present paper is to re-evaluate Kant’s theory of music. 
Justification for the character of most interpretations of this theory, interpreta- 
tions which I think are misleading, has usually been based upon the supposition, 
undoubtedly true, that Kant knew little about music and was not interested in 
it.2 Commentators have usually taken only the words Kant actually wrote 
about music and have categorized the ideas into rationalistic ones, sensualistic 
ones, formalistic ones, and so forth.’ But it is hard to believe that by itself a lack 
of interest in a subject must be responsible for incorrect or, at best, shallow opin- 


' The art of color (Farbenkunst) is non-representational pieces as created by the color 
organ (Wilfred's Lumia is a recent example), best known in Kant’s day as emanating from 
the Abbé Castel’s color piano. This detail has been identified by Paul O. Kristeller, ‘“The 
Modern System of the Arts: A Study in the History of Aesthetics (I1),’’ JHI, XIII (1952), 
43, note 278. Kirchmann, Meredith, Bernard, and Cassirer, all commentators on the Critique 
of Judgment, do not explain what Kant really means by the art of color. 

*Cf. O. Schlapp, Kant's Lehre vom Genie (Gottingen, 1901), p. 300. 

* Paul Moos, Die Philosophie der Musik von Kant bis Eduard von Hartmann (Stuttgart, 
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ions on the subject. Nor does it seem to be exactly fair or accurate to accept the 
part (that is, Kant’s few words about music) as the whole (that is, as his possible 
theory of music), especially when system is extremely important in this man’s 
thought and when every idea in such a system is part of a greater whole. The 
truth is that, even though Kant approved of writers like Pope because most of 
their ideas deal with philosophy in general and some of them to morals in 
particular, his theory of literature or painting, scrutinized as his theory of music 
has been, is little better and no less shallow. But his theory of music has the 
reputation of being the least satisfactory of all. Briefly stated as they are, how- 
ever, his opinions of specific arts must be seen in context, and the context is 
metaphysical, psychological, and sociological. What is the relation of the judg- 
ment of music to cognition? What are the characteristics of the master-composer? 
How is pure (a priori) judgment of music possible? Has music any uses other 
than aesthetic ones? These, and questions like them, seem to me to be good ones. 
The answers to them based upon his first and third Critiques tell us more about 
Kant’s notions about music than do mere descriptions of his various intellectual 
positions, though it is with such descriptions that one must begin. 

My theses are three: 1) that if he had chosen to apply his aesthetic theory to 
music (both as to what constitutes genius and as to what constitutes the judg- 
ment of taste), Kant might have found himself placing music in the highest 
position among the arts; 2) that his specifically expressed ideas about music are 
not aesthetic at all, but psychological and cultural in nature; and 3) that his 
implied aesthetics of music and some of his specific statements show that he 
erred in theory as to time, form, sublimity, and culture. 


In the Critique of Pure Reason Kant analyzes the possibilities of experience, 
determines its conditions and presuppositions, and declares for the ‘“deductive’”’ 
validation of a priori truth. Experience is any phenomenal (as opposed to nou- 
menal) object or system of objects,‘ the object being perceptual or introspective 
and embracing organizational and qualitative constituents. The organization 
being both relational and structural, experience is relations of qualities (sense- 
qualia). In its relational and structural aspect experience is form; in its aspect of 
qualia subsumed under form it is matter. An object is that in the concept of which 
the manifold of a given intuition is united.’ Every object of experience, then 
1922), pp. 18-19, says he is idealistic, formalistic, sensualistic, naturalistic. Franz 
Marschner, ‘‘Kant’s Bedeutung fiir die Musik-Asthetik der Gegenwart,’”’ Kantstudien, V1 
(1901), 19-40 and 206-243, believes that Kant’s aesthetic of form and his aesthetic of content 
uffekt, though in embryo, directly influenced modern music-aesthetics and did so indirectly 
by means of Schopenhauer’s emphasis on will (desire) as denying aesthetic and by means of 
tthe synthesis-aesthetic of Hugo Riemann. C. Klinkhammer, Kants Stellung zur Musik und 
thre Wiurdigung durch Spdtere (Bonn, 1926), in general follows Moos 

* The fact is, however, that Kant is not consistent about what experience is: See Norman 
Kemp Smith, A Commentary to Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason” (New York, 1950), p. 52 

* “That in the appearance which corresponds to sensation I term matter; but that which 
£0 determines the manifold of appearance that it allows of being ordered in certain rela 
tions I term the form of appearance’’ (Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. Norman 
Kemp Smith [London, 1929] , pp. 65-66). 
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(and this must include works of art), can be said to have three constituents: 
1) discrete qualia (sounds, colors, taste: Hume’s “impressions’’); 2) spatial and 
temporal continua (size, shape, motion: “forms of intuition”); and 3) pure con- 
cepts or categories (substance, causality, and so forth). 

Kant asks how one can have knowledge of the object. He insists that one begins 
with experience of the object, but his metaphysics is based on the contention 
that not all of what we call knowledge rises out of experience.’ Space and time, 
as forms of sensuous intuition, and the categories, as concepts of the under- 
standing, make experience possible, and they do so only because, as the formal 
structures of experience, they are a priori conditions of experience. They are 
not merely customary or natural, as Hume thought. If space were lacking, 
experience would be merely congeries of sense qualities, not a relational organiza- 
tion of them, A prior-ity is necessity and universality; it is both logical and 
idealistic: Space, time, and the categories belong to the structure of the mind 
itself. 

But Kant maintains that we cannot know nature, or the object, in itself. We 
can know only its appearances. Furthermore, we can know such appearances 
only under conditions which our minds supply and which make our knowledge of 
objects possible. Thinking in terms of time, space, and the categories, we bring 
to knowledge our own conditions, and nature must conform to them. As im- 
portant is the fact that our faculties are active in the making of combinations; 
it is by the transcendental (methodological) synthesis of imagination that the 
combining of sense-impressions in time and space is made possible. The resulting 
intuitions (sense-perceptions) are combined in conceptual judgments of under- 
standing (pure reason). These judgments are possible because we bring to knowl- 
edge a unity of self-consciousness which Kant calls the transcendental (meth- 
odological) unity of apperception. Unity of apperception is the sine qua non 
of experience, presupposed by the categories as the categories are presupposed by 
experience. It is the ultimate a priori. This unity of apperception gives validity 
to the principle of analogies by which experience, through the necessary connec- 
tion of perceptions, is possible.’ 

Now, according to Kant, the principle underlying all Ideas is that of totality. 
There is a world-unity which explains teleologically the laws of science and at 
the same time gives a metaphysical basis to ethics. But we cannot know nature 
in its totality because we cannot go beyond experience in cognition. Thus our 
Idea of the world is regulative (that is, necessary only in relation to the mind of 
the knowing subject), not constitutive (that is, capable of giving us knowledge of 
things in themselves, as do mathematical principles). Our idea of the purposive- 
ness of nature is equally regulative, the purposiveness not being inherent in 
nature. Thus Reason employs Ideas regulatively only: It demands that particu- 
lars be capable of being determined by universal concepts, indeed must owe their 
very existence to universal concepts. Regulative principles, without which our 


* Ibid,, pp. 72-73. 

1 [bid., p. 208. See also Ledger Wood, ‘“The Transcendental Method,” in The Heritage of 
Kant, ed. by G. T. Whitney and D. F. Bowers (Princeton, 1939), pp. 8-10, on Kant’s failure 
to analyze properly the material ingredients of experience. 
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knowledge would be incomplete, are objective principles, and it is by means of 
them that we are able to determine objects. The unity of reason presupposes 
an Idea of the form of the whole of knowledge, 


a whole which is prior to the determinate knowledge of the parts, and which contains the 
condition that determines a priori for every part its position and relation to other parts.* 


In the Critique of Judgment Kant indicates that when we discover the systematic 
unity underlying laws which are beyond our powers of comprehension but which 
are still commensurate with them, we feel pleasure.’ Thus it would seem that 
aesthetic response has a connection with assumptions we make in the act of 
cognition. 

It is clear that Kant’s theory of knowledge includes a receding object and a 
subjective a priori. The a prior-ity of the categories, for instance, presupposes 
their subjectivity. Take the order and regularity in appearances which we call 
nature. We ourselves introduce them, says Kant: 


We could never find them in appearances, had we not ourselves, or the nature of our 
mind, originally set them there. For this unity of nature has to be a necessary one, that is, 
has to be an a priori certain unity of the connection of appearances 10 


The ideality of Kant’s system is not, like that of Plato, made up of something 
opposed to experience. It is a part of experience itself. It has no separate inde- 
pendent existence. It gives experience its schematic, objective unity. According 
to Kant, his system is not empirical or psychological; it is transcendental: 
Based on the objective conditions of all knowledge, the forms of intuition and 
the rules of understanding are not merely subjective properties of the mind, but 
rather a priori conditions of objective experience. Psychological conditions can 
never possess a priori validity. Psychology depends on the observation of facts; 
transcendental philosophy looks to the necessary a priort conditions of experience. 
Similarly, transcendental aesthetic philosophy must look to the necessary a 
priori conditions of judgment. 

I have been speaking of Kant’s theory of cognition in the sphere of science 
(the ‘‘kingdom of nature’). This sphere is an analogue to the moral sphere (the 
“kingdom of ends’’) by means of the Idea of the Whole. Complete wholes har- 
moniously ordered, according to Kant, must be assumed, as must be assumed also 
an analogy between the world as appearances and the world as Ding-an-sich. 
In judgment the a priori principle is exactly this Idea of the Whole ordered and 
designed. Reason builds up a system of speculation on the assumption that there 
is an ultimate harmony in the nature of things. And reflective judgment, which 
is the judgment of taste (or chiefly of art), asserts whether or not the parts it 
apprehends are successfully related to one another. Works of art are like objects 
of nature, made up of sense-qualia and spatial and temporal continua, of qualita- 
tive and organizational elements. But art-works are a class of objects treated, 
not cognitively, but aesthetically. Interestingly enough, the result of both cogni- 

*H. W. Cassirer, A Commentary on Kant’s Theory of Judgment (London, 1938), p. 32 


* Kant’s Critique of Aesthetic Judgment, tr. Meredith (Oxford, 1911), pp. 23, 27 
'© CPR, p. 147 
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tion and the judgment of taste is pleasure: In the one we recognize a unity of 
laws which are beyond our powers of comprehension; in the other we recognize a 
unity of perceptual parts and of relations, a unity which exists for its own sake. 


Il 


Now, nature or science is the sensible world, but morals are of the super- 
sensible one of freedom. It is difficult to pass from one to the other, but the latter, 
as Kant assumes, is meant to influence the former by the means of actualizing 
“in the sensible world the end proposed by its laws.’”"! The supersensible has a 
ground of unity just as does the sensible world and as does a work of art. And 
just as the moral faculty must be free in its conformity to law, so must the 
artistic imagination likewise be free in its conformity to law: In art, as in moral 
and social life, the great problem is the bringing of freedom “into union with 
restraining force.’ Thus one might suppose that art is a sphere in which the 
mind in its formative aspects is the most free: Not limited by “reality,” or limited 
only to the degree it determines itself, the mind is governed by its own concep- 
tions and aesthetic ideas. Therefore music is an art to the degree that it is a 
production through freedom (‘‘an act of will which places reason at the basis of 
its action’"*), a production of the human mind striving for an ideal unity in the 
objects it creates. 

In the preceding sentence I have applied a generalization of Kant to the 
art of music, and I shall continue to follow this method in this and the next 
sections of this paper. I do so because it must be true that an aesthetic to be 
such must refer to all of the arts and that therefore the general theoretical parts 
of the Critique of Judgment must apply to music specifically as well as to the 
other arts. Kant does not say that the criteria for aesthetic judgment apply to 
all of arts except music. Therefore one must be able to say, as Kant does about 
all art in general, that music as a fine art is free in the two senses in which all 
art is free: It is not like contract work to be paid for according to definite stand- 
ards;'* and with respect to it the mind occupies itself without ulterior regard to 
any but aesthetic ends: it feels satisfactions and stimulations independent of 
practical reward. Indeed, in terms of Kant’s notion of aesthetic freedom, music 
(like the art of color'*), is at once an art of the free play of sensations and of 
all the arts the freest from prescribed or practical standards. ‘This is especially 
true of instrumental music, the kind of music which Kant primarily discusses. 


"CAJ, p. 14. 

" Tbhid., pp. 226-227. 

8 Tbid., p. 163. 

™ Kant is of course thinking of art that is new, nonderivative, and free. He does not 
mean, one would guess, that a fine art is never reduced to standardization. But standardized 
art, imitative art, and art commissioned according to certain prescribed standards is not 
“true’’ art. Unique and unimitative as supreme examples of art seem to be, Kant’s position 
is in part a contradiction of fact, of the fact that great artists often arrive at the end of a 
period of technical work: Shakespeare after Marlowe, Paradise Lost at a time when epic 
composition was in the discard, Bach’s counterpoint when contrapuntal writing was out 
of fashion. Where the definite standards which these artists followed left off and where 
their originality started is not made clear by Kant’s theory; nor does he analyze examples 
to prove his point. 

1® See note 1, above 
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Music is distinguished from the science of sounds (acoustics) as an ability 
rather than as a kind of knowledge. It is not a handicraft, which, far from being 
free, is an industrial art. Music is a pleasant play; handicraft is unpleasant.'* 
Music is final, is a success, is something agreeable on its own account. Just as 
there is no science of music, so there is no series of prescriptions telling one ab- 
solutely how to produce it. As an art it is fine: One cannot prove a piece of music 
to be beautiful or not to be so. Such a judgment is a matter of taste, not of proof. 
Not that a large amount of “science” is not needed for a fine art: The composer, 
the performer (whom Kant forgets), and the listener in their various capacities 
need knowledges like harmony, counterpoint, and “form;’” but knowledge 
furnishes examples, not laws. 

Music can be either an agreeable art or a fine one. As an agreeable art its 
representations are considered as mere sensations. As a fine art it is a mode of 
cognition ; indeed, it is a free play of the cognitive faculties. As an agreeable art, 
it entertains for the moment; as a fine art it is the subject of reflection and repe- 
tition. Music at banquets (and on this point Kant is himself specific) seems to 
encourage geniality; it does this as a play of sensations. But if one were to with- 
draw from the group and hear the composition, one would hear music as a fine 
art." Aesthetic enjoyment, then, is not merely the enjoyment of sensation; nor 
is it that of the determining judgment; it is that of reflective judgment.” 

But what is this reflective judgment in music a judgment of? This might be a 
judgment of expression. One is almost led to assume so since, like most 18th- 
century thinkers, Kant held to the subservience of music to language. Warning 
his readers that his own remarks are only provisional (a warning which most of 
his commentators have ignored), Kant related all arts to communication in 
speech. Speech itself, he points out, is divided into 


word gesture tone 
or (articulation) (gesticulation) (modulation: change in 
time) 
which convey simultaneously and in conjunction 
thought intuition sensation 


16CAJ, p. 164. Kant underestimates the drudgery connected with art and exaggerates 
that connected with handicraft. The latter, if one’s observations are worth anything, is 
probably agreeable too, though probably not on its own account. Yet one cannot be sure 
that Kant’s distinction is worth much. The cabinet maker need not feel that his work is 
any more disagreeable than the artist’s; and in fact it may be more agreeable than that of 
the artist because the pay is surer. Furniture is artistic though its practical (not formal) 
end is use. The real distinction, it seems to me, is between work following a pattern or 
“rule” and that which demands originality. The latter may indeed be more pleasant; but 
it is also more difficult. 

7 By “form’”’ here is meant the mechanical arrangement of parts, at least as it seems to 
exist when academicians scrutinize a piece of music. This kind of form is not what Kant 
had in mind as resulting from a truly creative imagination 

8 Tbid., p. 166. 

1 The determining judgment, according to Kant, starts from general laws laid down by 
reason and then descends to the detail; the reflective judgment begins with detail and 
hunts for a law embracing it. The latter looks for general law. Where can taste (that is, 
reflective judgment) find a law? This is the question. See Katharine Gilbert and Helmut 
Kuhn, A History of Esthetics (New York, 1939), p. 333. 
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Thus there must be 
speech arts formative (plastic) arts the play of sensations 
(form and matter) 
(literature, drama) (sculpture, painting, etc.) (music and the art of 
color) 


For Kant only the combination of the three modes of expression constitutes 
complete expression.”® According to this view music is a partial kind of com- 
munication, as language is a complete kind. Its appeal is the same as that of 
that part of language which involves tone. Here Kant makes it plain that he 
accepts the popular Affektenlehre of the 17th and 18th centuries, a kind of 
language-in-music by means of the association of tones with concepts, feelings, 
and emotions, an association which, if it exists, supposedly explains the 
power of music to communicate. And, echoing 18th century commonplaces on 
this subject, Kant insists that expression in language 


.. . has an associated tone suited to its sense. This tone indicates, more or less, a mode in 
which the speaker is affected, and in turn evokes it in the hearer also, in whom conversely 
it then also excites the idea which in language is expressed in such tone. Further, just as 
modulation is, as it were, a universal language of sensations intelligible to every man, so 
the art of tone wields the full force of this language wholly on its own account, namely, 
as a language of the affections, and in this way, according to the law of association, uni- 
versally communicates the aesthetic ideas that are naturally combined therewith. But, 
further, inasmuch as those aesthetic ideas are not concepts or determinate thoughts, the 
form of the arrangement of the sensations (harmony and melody), taking the place of the 
form of a language, only serves the purpose of giving an expression to the aesthetic idea 
of an integral whole of an unutterable wealth of thought that fills the measure of a certain 
theme forming the dominant affection of the piece. 


One remarkable aspect of Kant’s aesthetics is his refusal to relate art to a 
doctrine of imitation—this he did in an age when imitation of the crudest sort 
was often thought to be the sine qua non of artistic expression. Though the 
doctrine of Affekten was obviously based upon a notion of art as imitation, Kant 
did not base his theory of musical judgment on that which music expresses. It 
is clear that Kant does not maintain that musical judgment is the judgment 
either 1) of the emotions music expresses or 2) of the relationship between the 
music and the emotions (or of the adequacy of the music to the emotions). The 
judgment of music must be something eise if only because, like Plato, Kant 


%® CAJ, p. 184. 

% Ibid., p. 194. Kant distinguishes between the affections and the passions. The former, 
he says, are merely related to feeling, the latter to desire. The passions are “inclinations 
that hinder or render impossible all determinability of the elective will by principles’’ 
(ibid., p. 124, note 1). ‘‘Affeetions are impetuous and irresponsible; passions are abiding 
and deliberate.”’ Resentment (anger) is an affection, vindictiveness a passion. For Kant, 
as for Rousseau, disordered affeetions corrupt judgment just as they corrupt the will. The 
idea that every language has its own “‘tone”’ is in Addison, Spectator 29. The history of 
Affektenlehre has been investigated. Klinkhammer mentions Rudolf Schwartz, ‘Die Affek 
tenlehre zur Zeit Kants,’’ Monatsblatiern herausgegeben v. d. Gesellsch. f. Pommersche Ge- 
achichte (1896), but I have not been able to consult this article. Many recent summaries 
are available, however. 
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held the emotions in low esteem. He held cognition, moral action, and the judgment 
of taste in high esteem, and to all three the emotions are merely peripheral. 

Reflective judgment is not, then, the judgment of the adequacy of music as 
an imitator of the passions. It is more nearly that of ‘‘the proportion of the 
different degrees of tension’ which it seems the property of the musical art to 
maintain; or it may even be “a proportion in the accord of the sensations’™ 
of which Kant speaks. Clearly, judgment has to do with the formal or the mathe- 
matical. 

One recalls that one of Kant’s aims in the Critique of Pure Reason was to prove 
that all of the propositions of pure mathematics are known a priori, are judg- 
ments a priori, and can never be known through experience alone. Kant shows 
a certain mark of respect for music, therefore, when he says that the accord of 
the sensations created by it can be brought under certain rules mathematically: 
it “rests ... upon the numerical relation of the vibrations of air in the same time, 
so far as there is a continuation of the tones simultaneously or in succession.’ 
Though he says here something said many times before he wrote the Critique of 
Judgment and said many times since (‘‘Music rationalizes sound,’’ says San- 
tayana,”> meaning that it is sound in relationships which can be expressed mathe- 
matically), Kant makes the important point that the mathematical form is not 
represented by means of determinate concepts; but that to mathematical form alone 
belongs the delight of the play of sensations which is music; and that mathe- 
matical form is the universally valid condition of the beauty of music and the 
factor which alone enables one to claim a right to anticipate the agreement of 
every man.” How can the layman describe this form? In his lectures on logic Kant 
maintains that sound is the material of music, harmonic change its form.” But 
it is exactly what he means by form which is the problem, though he is specific 
enough in calling it a unity of composition in which the whole seems to precede 
the parts and determine their connections.” 

How is this form created? Mathematical as the form may be, it is still original 
and unique. Like nature, Kant says, art seems to be free from all constraint of 
arbitrary rules:* Whatever rules it has seem not to be imposed from without; 
they are comparatively, not absolutely a priori. The rule seems to belong to the 
object itself; the musical composition must appear to be as inevitable and as 
predetermined as an object in nature.*® The master-composer of real originality 
is the genius of music; he has the innate aptitude through which nature gives the 
rule to art;" he produces what taste will judge to be beautiful as objects of 
reflective judgment. Kant admits that every art presupposes rules but that these 

* CAJ, pp. 188-189, and Schlapp, pp. 85-86 

*CAJ, p. 194. 

* Ibid. 

%6 The Life of Reason, One-Volume Edition (New York, 1954), p. 325 

26 CAJ, p. 195. 

7 Schlapp, pp. 78-79. 

* CAJ, p. 275 (Meredith's words) 

* Meredith’s words: ibid., note, pp. 274-275. 

%° [bid., p. 166. 

% [bid., p. 168. 
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are only the foundation which enables the work of art to be presented as possible. 
The true genius alone can give the rule to something ruleless. Cleverness in the 
learning of rules is irrelevant; originality is not.” 

It would seem that a difficulty lies in some part in the unpredictability of the 
composition which may emerge from the composer’s mind and in some part on 
the fact that the judgment of fine art does not involve concepts as its determining 
ground. Kant says that the artist (therefore, the composer) has Geist (‘‘soul’’) 
which is the animating principle in the mind. This principle animates Seele, or 
the psychic substance. The resulting play is self-maintaining™ because Geist 
gives life to aesthetic forms. Now, Geist is the faculty of presenting aesthetic 
ideas: that is, representations (intuitions) of the imagination which induce much 
thought but which cannot be rendered completely by definite thoughts: that is, by 
concepts. No concept is adequate to the aesthetic idea.” It is possible to comment 
that of all the arts, music is the most exemplary of this self-maintaining play 
which is not related to rational concepts at all. Who dares find concepts in a 
Mozart symphony? The order of ideas in music resembles the order of rational, 
intellectual ideas, but of course no concept can be adequate to musical, aes- 
thetic ideas as internal intuitions. 

Kant, then, stresses the uniqueness of the art-work and the inner rule which 
genius employs. He stresses also the exemplary nature of the standard or rule 
which genius works by.** Though this rule is not scientific, it seems to come from 
nature itself, and the master-composer does not even know how it has occurred 
to him.** Nor can he invent similar ideas if he wishes;and he cannot give precepts 
to others so that they can create works of genius also.” He can only exemplify 
possibilities through works appearing to have inevitability. He cannot give 
recipes, though he can show what is to be followed. For another composer to 
imitate him is no good: Unlike many theorists of his day, Kant was as little dis- 
posed to recommend that the artist imitate other artists as he was to say that 
their work should be an imitation of life. He does not ask that the writer imitate 
the Greeks, for instance. Imitative art, he thinks, is only mechanical art; it 
results in the aping of the deficiencies of genius, of his mannerisms, or of his 
boldness of expression. One must find his own manner (the feeling of unity in 
presentation) in following the manner of the master; but one should not follow 
his method (or definite principles).” Not that it is possible to ignore the aca- 
demic aspects of music. It is commonplace for the composer to study harmony 


% /bid., pp. 168 and 180. Though many thinkers antedating Kant made such a distinc- 
tion (Bacon, Sir William Temple, and others), John Mainwaring in his life of Handel (1760) 
was among the first to apply the idea to a composer. 

* CAJ, p. 175. 

% Ibid., p. 176. 

6 One is reminded of the Goethe-Matthew Arnold touchstone theory of the criticism of 
poetry. 

* CAJ, p. 168. Similarly, Bacon in his ‘‘Essay on Beauty” held that ‘‘a painter may make 
a better face than ever was; but he must do it by a kind of felicity (as a musician that 
maketh an excellent air in music), and not by rule’’ (quoted by Meredith, ibid., p. 278). 

* Ibid., p. 169. 

* Ibid., p. 182. 
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and counterpoint, but art is a product of which an end (that is, the concept of an 
object “so far as it contains at the same time the ground of the actuality’ of 
this object) is assumed, and each work of art has a different end. Originality 
goes beyond the rules. 

In all of this theorizing one sees Kant as holding one question in mind: How 
does art exemplify form by the means of the bringing of freedom into conformity 
with accepted rules? In the moral and cognitive spheres this is of course the 
question of freedom versus necessity. In the field of art and criticism it is the 
question of novelty and convention as discussed by Addison, to mention one of 
Kant’s sources. It is also the question of imagination and fancy; or of imagina- 
tion and judgment. It is also the question of genius and invention. Put even 
more broadly, it is the question of the conservative and the radical in art, of 
the balance between the old and the new. Music may truly be representation 
only in the sense that it is a sensuous content determined by time;“ or an ex- 
ample of it may be “the agreement of the manifold in a thing with an inner 
character belonging to it as its end,” and this agreement may indeed be the 
perfection of the thing. But the problem is met head on by a post-Kantian when 
he attempts to explain the work of a genius like Beethoven who has produced 
exemplary works which indeed no one has successfully imitated. For genius is 
the mark of an individuality that produces rich material, exactly how remain- 
ing a mystery. 

But the genius must also have taste, which is a social faculty and the specific 
ability of recognizing form. Taste estimates beautiful objects, and, according 
to Kant’s suggestion, the master-composer must have both genius and taste. 
He satisfies his own taste and slowly succeeds in finding forms adequate to his 
thoughts* without hindering the freedom of the play of his mental powers. 
Finding the forms is not a “free swing of the mental powers’ (the composer 
cannot create without beginning with rule and taste, and in fact, if he tries to 
begin so, he is helpless), but a slow process of finding aesthetic ideas peculiarly 
his own. The radical and the conventional (genius and taste) are balanced in 
a work of art. (Thus the composer’s works, though they seém as a whole to 
have a quality or “essence” of their own, can be divided into phases or “pe- 
riods,’’ according to which the critic supposes that the composer has progressively 
realized his own aesthetic ideas and forms.) It is possible to find a genius with- 
out taste (the undisciplined composer, or one whose desire for novelty exceeds 
his responsibility for the communal judgment which is taste), or a composer 
who has taste without genius (as in the purely imitative composer who has not 
found aesthetic ideas peculiarly his own).** The composer employs both imagi- 
nation and understanding in a relationship which cannot be learned, but which 


* Ibid., p. 19. 

«© Addison, Spectator 412 (June 23, 1712). 

“ Barrows Dunham, A Study in Kant’s Aesthetics (Lancaster, Pa., 1934), p. 57 (and note 9) 

“CAJ, p. 173. 

** In Schlapp (p. 212) there is a statement by Kant to the effect that when music does 
not please a person, one says that the person does not understand it. 

“CAJ, p. 174. 

8 Jbid., p. 175. 
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each must find for himself.“ And the critic judges as to how well the composer 
has brought about a balance between the two. 


Cognition itself is possible only because of the presence and harmony of 
imagination and understanding in a piece of music, but when this harmony is 
enjoyed as an end in itself, apart from concept, then one experiences aesthetic 
pleasure.” But such enjoyment means that the understanding is unable to 
apply (or is cut off from the ability of applying) its categories, and the imagina- 
tion alone must give the content of experience. Taste, then, involves imagina- 
tion and is “a critical faculty by which an object is estimated in reference to 
the free conformity to law,’ and the faculty of estimating the beautiful is aes- 
thetic judgment. 

Now, judgment, according to Kant, is not an independent faculty of the 
mind. It only relates imagination and understanding to one another. It has two 
possibilities: 1) It subsumes particulars under the universal laws of nature 
which apply to all objects of experience irrespective of their differences, and 2) 
It compares particular, empirical laws in respect of their differences. For the 
particulars given to it judgment is primarily concerned with finding the proper 
universal. It cannot determine objects, however; its function is to find a law 
of unity as a guide to judge them. Thus, according to the principle of totality 
it presupposes that empirical laws in a system are not different from one another: 
This is an a priori principle which is transcendental and cannot be attributed 
to experience itself. It is the principle of totality underlying all Ideas. There are 
three kinds of judgment: scientific (belonging to pure theoretical reason), norma- 
tive (belonging to pure practical reason), and aesthetic and teleological (linking 
the other two). In the Critique of Pure Reason and in the Prolegomena to Every 
Future Metaphysic (1783), Kant shows that judgments are made logically, 
that is, according to natural principles.“ These judgments, regulative and not 
constitutive, are made according to quality, quantity, relation, and modality. 
In the Critique of Judgment Kant calls these logical principles “‘moments,”’ and 
he adopts the same logical arrangement for taste as for judgment in cognition 
itself, no doubt because the former involves reference to the latter. 

The quality of the judgment of taste is aesthetic, not cognitive, logical, or 
moral. It is subjective and independent of all interest in the real existence of 
the object. An interest in the real existence of the object involves the faculty 
of desire (or of freedom and therefore of practical reason), which presupposes 
a concept of what the thing ought to be. Aesthetic delight, however, involves 


6 [bid., pp. 179-180 

“ Ibid., pp. 29-30. Understanding determines sense-data according to the categories; 
imagination synthesizes sense-data in spatiotemporal form; cognition is possible because 
of the presence and harmony of these. When this harmony is enjoyed as an end in itself 
apart from concept, then one experiences aesthetic pleasure. But then, also, the understand- 
ing is cut off from applying its categories, and the imagination must give the content of 
experience 

“ Thid., pp. 85-86. 

“CPR, pp. 107 ff 
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not this faculty, but that of contemplation (intuition or reflection). Involved is 
the meaning the individual gives to the representation. Purity in the judgment 
of taste involves a disinterested interest (an interest not relied on but being 
produced). Judgments of use, purpose, and morality are here irrelevant. Delight 
in the agreeable (that which is found pleasant in sensation alone) and the good 
(that which by means of reason commends itself by its mere concept**) are 
coupled with interest; the agreeable and the good by themselves are coupled 
with desire. But taste renounces both interest, and desire; it merely compares 
the representation with the feelings of pleasure and pain. 

What does this mean for the judgment of music? It means that one judges 
music not as cognition (science or learning) or logic; that one receives a ‘“‘pure”’ 
pleasure from it; that one is not interested ‘1 the life of the composer or even 
the “authenticity” of the piece. One does not think of its availability either as 
written material or (to bring the subject up to date) as recordings. Not that 
one may not think about these subjects. But when one does so, he is not con- 
templating aesthetically: Aesthetic contemplation is a reflection on the tonal 
structure alone. I judge a piece by what it means to me as aesthetic object, not 
in terms of what I desire or of what is agreeable or good. Only the forms I con- 
template interest me, and they interest me as forms only. 

The quantity is the degree to which one expects the quality to be recognized 
by other human beings. Because one is free in respect to his liking the beautiful 
(just as the composer is free in respect to his creating it), one speaks as if beauty 
were the quality of the object and as if his judgment were logical. Furthermore, 
he claims a validity for his judgment in all men. The judgment of taste claims 
universal validity just as cognition, as Kant shows in the Critique of Pure Reason, 
is based on synthetic a priort judgments. The judgment of the agreeable, as 
different from that of the aesthetic, makes no such claim. True universality 
involves cognition and the object, but aesthetic universality is really only a 
general validity."' Just as the composer creates his own rule, so there is no outer 
rule by which one is compelled to recognize the beautiful. But the judgment of 
taste does not: postulate universal validity; it only imputes it to everyone and 
supposes the presence of a communicable satisfaction: “The universal voice is, 
therefore, only an idea... .’’ One is free, therefore, to like a piece of music 
or not to like it; but if one likes it, he imputes to everyone an assumption similar 
to his own, that beauty is in the piece, and that one thinks logically in assuming 
so. The agreement he expects, however, is not about sensations of tone (a merely 
subjective response), but about beauty, which is a matter of form. He expects 
this agreement exactly because he himself is free to like or dislike, and this 
means that his subjective self is not alone in the preference.” Such a judgment 


6° CAJ, pp. 42-48. 

*! Kant distinguishes between ‘‘aesthetic universality’? (Gemeingdltigkeit) and ‘‘objective 
validity” (Allgemeingiltigkeit): cf. Ernst Cassirer’s Essay on Man (New Haven, 1951) 
p. 145 

= CAJ, p. 56. 

* This must be an assumption of the critic who, if he did not think so, would not judge 
for others at all, or would not try to get agreement from them. 
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is generally valid but carries with it no suggestion of scientific certainty. Thus 
music pleases a person as a member of the human race, not merely as an in- 
dividual. 

Relation involves finality in perception. There are two concepts of finality, 
according to Kant: The one is objective, an estimation by means of understand- 
ing and of reason of the real finality of nature; the other is subjective, an estima- 
tion by means of pleasure of a formal finality. The pure judgment of taste is of 
the latter. The form is judged to be purposive if it is adapted to the end im- 
minent in its existence. The cause of its existence is not mechanical, but pur- 
posive.™ Independent of charm and emotion, pure judgment is a judgment of 
form, the harmony of which, as regulative, is in us.** A color or a tone is beautiful 
as it is pure form and not pure sensation, as each is a formal determination of 
the unity of a manifold.“ Design in color and in tonal compositions made by 
instruments are the objects of pure judgments of taste. Like charm and emotion, 
the concept of perfection is foreign to beauty.” And all judgments of taste are 
able to determine two general kinds of beauty: Dependent beauty presupposes 
a concept of what an object should be; independent or free beauty makes no 
presuppositions and therefore asks for no perfection in the object. Free beauty 
represents nothing: Musical pieces without any theme belong here, as does 
music devoid of words.“ A piece of instrumental music has formal finality; its 
aim is itself; its beauty is its form, a free beauty because a piece of music is 
neither useful nor perfect. The form is tested not, however, by rules of form (by 
how well the prescribed rondo or sonata form has been followed), but by its 
internal relations. 


Modality involves necessity, but only an exemplary necessity,” that of the 


% This distinction seems to be related to the one between mechanical and organic form 
as defined by Goethe, the Schlegel brothers, and Coleridge. Mechanical causality is that 
according to which the parts are combined with no internal relations between them, or 
between them and the whole; mechanical form is that which is superimposed upon ma- 
terials without regard for their internal relatedness, if they have any. Purposiveness is 
that according to which the parts are in necessary relation to one another and to the whole; 
organic form is that in which all of the parts are integrally related. In terms of purposive- 
ness, nature acts according to the principle of the Idea of the Whole; in terms of organic 
structure, a work of art is organized according to the principle of the Idea of the Whole. 

** It is almost, then, as if art were a method by which the harmony which human beings 
desire is achieved. It is as though human beings applied the animistic impulse to those 
elements of nature which must in imagination bend to their will, rather than to nature itself, 
which is persistently recalcitrant before such efforts. Regulative harmony is exemplified 
as constitutive, and what the world will not give in to is revealed by art. 

** Tbid., p. 66. Kant may be echoing Hartley, Beattie, and others. 

" Ibid., pp. 69-71. Kant defines perfection as internal objective finality. Dependent beauty 
as described further on involves it; independent or free beauty does not. Yet finality must 
be considered in one’s judgment of the beautiful in art (ibid., p. 173). 

“ Winckelmann in his History of Ancient Art among the Greeks, tr. by Lodge (London, 
1850), p. 44, writes about “‘pure’’ and “‘adherent’”’ beauty. He writes, further, of beauty 
and expression, the one being pure as lacking in individuality as regards persons or pas- 
sions, the other being the particularity of person (artist) and emotions. Winckelmann 
thinks these go together, the former being “‘insignificant’”’ by itself and latter unpleasing 
by itself. 

* CAJ, p. 75. 
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assent of all to a judgment based on a universal rule which cannot be stated, a 
subjective necessity as based upon the idea of common sense. There is a sensus 
communis which makes possible the communication of the feeling of beauty,* 
just as there is a common sense presupposed in the possibility and communi- 
cability of the knowledge of objects. Therefore the subjective necessity is treated 
as objective. And just as one’s pleasure in a piece of music seems to have general 
validity according to the second moment, so one’s judgment, while only ex- 
emplary of aesthetic judgment, is based on the assumption that common con- 
sent should be forthcoming and that, indeed, sometimes it is. Art is a social 
matter: One would not be an artist if he were alone on a desert island. Thus 
the work of the composer, the performer, and the critic are al! justified, and the 
judgment of the critic of music receives social sanction. Aesthetic creation calls 
for aesthetic judgment which assumes common consent. The judgment of taste 
in music, as in all art, is based on sociability. Universal assent is the assent of 
society.” 

It is important to remember that Kant formulated a conception of pure 
(that is, non-empirical) aesthetic judgment and showed that such a judgment 
is possible. He did not say that such a judgment exists in fact or in actual prac- 
tice. Indeed, he seemed to show through his own preferences in art and literature 
that such judgment either does not exist or need not by individual preference 
exist. But essentially he was trying to show not how men do judge, but how 
they should judge. Kant’s aesthetic, then, sets up an ideal for musical judgment, 
and in his reference to music as composition he suggests that such judgment 
tests form. 

If one were to place music in Kant’s system, the results would be something 
like this: Mind legislates to nature through music by abstracting sounds and 
ordering them. The sounds (sense-data) are given their objectivity by means of 
the systematization given them by the human mind. In themselves, either singly 
or as synthesized perceptions, they are not matters for aesthetic enjoyment. 
But as a play of tones in mathematical forms, in aesthetic forms which do not 
require concepts as their determining ground, they are matters for such en- 


* Ibid., pp. 82-83. The notion that the judgment of art and literature must occur ac- 
cording to the general sense is of importance to Kant’s predecessors. A classical example 
comes from Addison, who said that the arts must ‘‘deduce their Laws and Rules from the 
general Sense and Taste of Mankind, and not from the Principles of those Arts them- 
selves...’ (Spectator 29). Similarly, Kant maintained that from the point of view of 
transcendental philosophy, aesthetic judgment has subjective universality. 

*! In science, in moral action, and in aesthetic judgment, we claim the agreement of 
everyone with us. We claim that if we have discovered truth, or acted properly in specific 
circumstances, or adequately judged a work of art, everyone ought to be of our opinion. 
Coexistence is something distinct from the mind of man, and Kant justifies such ideal 
agreement (the claim of common sense) by means of a priori principles without which 
experience is impossible (would not be what it is): nature for scientific investigation, free- 
dom for moral action, finality for aesthetic preference. The finality of aesthetic preference 
is subjective: Objects, we think, are designed for our progressive apprehension which sub- 
sumes them under a higher law involving an organic whole which we expect to find and the 
supposed discovery of which gives us pleasure. An aesthetic judgment, valid or invalid, 
makes a claim for universal agreement because the subjective finality it posits is necessary 
to experience itself. 
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joyment. The connections, relations, or order among them are due to the ac- 
tivity of the mind in creation, and these connections are related by time (and 
possibly space”) and by whatever categories apply. Necessary to the cognition 
of music are sense-perception, the power of imagination, and apperception, 
three non-derivable capabilities of the mind. To bring the synthesis to com- 
prehension is the function of understanding. But this, strictly speaking, is not 
the aesthetic function. It is the function of knowledge, and therefore of a kind 
of experience with music, but not the aesthetic evaluation of it. Since, as Kant 
believes, the actual faculties of the human mind do not perform their operations 
successively or in isolation, one from the other, separation of the cognitive and 
the aesthetic functions is possible only in analysis, not in actuality. Thus music 
shares with all art the transcendental aspects of knowledge. 

At the same time the judgment of taste with respect to music is concerned 
with aesthetic ideas in forms, in the form which is inevitable for each piece of 
music. Now, of all types of art (except possibly that of color, as Kant terms it, 
or of non-representational visual art, which he could not have known), music 
is the one for which any but aesthetic evaluations are the most impossible. If 
one attends only to what is there, one cannot but judge aesthetically. If it is 
true that the origin and appeal of music lie in its likeness to language, then 
music must be expressive. But such expressiveness is probably not aesthetic in 
Kant’s terms. Pure aesthetic judgment is possible in music, but not (as when 
one judges it as expressive) always necessary. Pure aesthetic judgment exists, 
but in actual practice it is supplemented by extra-aesthetic considerations, one 
of which is the expressive.” Thus taste in music can be judged in terms of quality, 
quantity, relation, and modality, in Kant’s own terms, whether he knew it or 
not. Most musicians devoted to instrumental music judge music in the pure (non- 
empirical) manner Kant described as possible, though few of them find it 
necessary to verbalize their judgments. When they are practicing instrumental 
musicians, they try to objectify the forms the composer has created. Possibly 
the purest critic of music is the performer seriously trying to show, not his own 
powers of execution, but what is there. That Kant himself could not judge 
music in the pure aesthetic terms he thought possible seems likely. One 
guesses that he assumed that no one else could do so either. 


IV 


Or he may merely have thought that the effort of isolating the aesthetic from 
the rest of experience is too great for the comparatively arid results that follow. 
Kant supplemented his aesthetic theory with observations about the arts which 
are psychological, sociological, and moralistic, the last being certainly more 
important in the humanistic totality he worked out than the aesthetic. These 
observations are frequently said to mirror Kant’s lack of aesthetic sensibility. 


® See Edward Arthur Lippman, Music and Space, University Microfilms (Ann Arbor, 
1952). | 

* In Kant’s terms, the expressiveness may explain why art attracts, but the expressive- 
ness may still not be purely aesthetic. Thus Strauss’ Salome may be expressive, but not 
beautiful in Kant’s terms. 
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And, indeed, he seems in them to be treating of empirical and psychological 
subjects which he thought not to be the proper study of philosophy. 

Beauty as form is an objective thing, but there is one respect in which music 
is not a thing of beauty; that is when it produces a psychological, subjective 
effect. This involves a feeling of gratification, which Kant distinguishes from 
what pleases in an estimate formed of it. That music produces therapeutic effects 
has been maintained for centuries, and Kant is only echoing tradition in saying 
that music has a good effect on the nerves and the body.“ Music as gratification 
is music affecting the healthy man who is a supposed norm. Gratification, ac- 
cording to Kant, consists in the feeling of ‘“‘the furtherance of the entire life 
of the man, i.e. his health.’’** It depends only on feeling (not, therefore, on taste 
or the recognition of form). Kant mentions the free play of sensations as not 
following any preconceived plan. At any rate, the listener is not conscious of 
the composition and grasps sensation as if it had no order. Such an attitude 
towards music (and it must be clear that the listener is not hearing the musie— 
that is, the composition—at all) is a source of gratification. It does not matter, 
Kant says, if we experience delight in the object of the play or “in the grati- 
fication itself when estimated in the light of reason. This interest may amount 
to an affection, though we take no interest in the object itself, or none, at least, 
proportionate to the degree of the affection.’”’** Thus may one have the grati- 
fication one speaks of and even the “affection’’ or emotional response, first 
without attending to the piece of music at all, and second without grasping its 
form or beauty. Presumably, then, if the source of music is in the emotional, 


to the degree to which it continues to appeal to the emotional it is so much less 
beautiful. 


The free play of sensations which gives gratification Kant divides into: 1) 
games of chance, which are not by their nature beautiful; 2) the play of tones, 
each change of tone having an affection without becoming an affection and 
exciting aesthetic ideas (that is, it is not a given representation universally com- 
municable without the intervening of concepts”); and 3) wit (the play of thoughts 
which change without producing any thought conveying an interest but which 
enliven the mind). Music, like laughter,” is a play with aesthetic ideas (‘“‘or 
even with representations of the understanding”) by which nothing is thought: 
By the force of change both music and laughter afford “lively gratification” ; 


’ 


% See Gretchen L. Finney, ‘Ecstasy and Music in Seventeenth-Century England,” 
JHI, VIII (1947), 155-166, and Herbert M. Schueller, ‘“‘The Use and Decorum of Music ” 
JHI, XIII (1952), 81-82. See also Schlapp, p. 194. 

* CAJ, p. 197. 

8 [hid. 

™ CAJ, Meredith’s essay, ‘‘Art and the Artist,’’ p. exxvi 

* Kant goes into some detail about the qualities of laughter as a mode of gratification, 
but since his chief point with respect to music and laughter is that both (in the un-aes- 
thetic sense in which he speaks of them) as agreeable arts are closely allied with the human 
body, it seems unnecessary for me to go into detail here. It is important to note, however, 
that Kant thinks that both laughter and music are agreeable (and not fine) arts to the 
extent that they afford gratification. 

® Jbid., p. 198 
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both quicken the individual physically, and the effect of both is a feeling of 
health (“‘arising from the movement of the intestines answering that play’). 
Music plays through bodily sensations to aesthetic ideas, and then the aesthetic 
ideas turn back again with more strength to the body.” But in its capacity of 
health-giving, music is like jest, more an agreeable than a fine art. In this capacity 
it is animal, and as gratification is different from the “spiritual feeling of respect 
for moral ideas.’ The latter is not gratification, but esteem for the humanity 
of man, the humanity which raises us above the need for gratification. And if 
gratification is animal, then respect for moral ideas suffers not at all, as neither 
does “even the less noble feeling of taste.’’" Presumably Kant had little sympathy 
for the opinion of the orthodox Quakers that music is an immoral art. 

Morality, of course, is neither gratification nor the feeling of taste, and in 
defining the therapeutic effects of music Kant was not pretending to be defining 
the judgment of taste. Indeed, he makes it plain that gratification arising from 
charm and emotion is in the same difficulty with respect to beauty as are charm 
and emotion themselves: it cannot ask for that necessary principle in aesthetic 
judgment, the agreement of everyone else. The judgment of taste cannot have 
only egoistic validity, as gratification, charm, and emotion do; it must have 
pluralistic validity.” The feeling of bodily health is not the same as a feeling of 
moral respect, nor even an impairment of it. Nor is it an impairment of some- 
thing less noble than the respect for our humanity, the judgment of taste. 

It seems almost certain that Kant’s final dictum is that music is primarily an 
art of agreeableness and that as such it is probably the highest of the arts. But 
it is more certain that he thinks of it as the lowest of the arts when it is esti- 
mated according to the culture it supplies the mind. Since it speaks by mere 
sensations without concepts, it leaves behind no food for thought; in this it 
is different from poetry. But in speaking thus, Kant is not referring to aesthetic 
ideas. He means that poetry has closer relations than music to cognition and 
morals. He admits that music moves the mind more directly than poetry does, 
and that it has an intenser effect, if a more transient one. But it is a matter of 
enjoyment rather than of culture, he thinks, the play of thought necessarily 
affected by it being the effect of a more-or-less mechanical association.’* In the 
eyes of reason it is the lowest of the fine arts. Psychologically it wearies one with 

7 Ibid. and Schlapp, p. 272. 

™ Schlapp, p. 271. 

*™CAJ, p. 202. 

™ [bid. 

14 Ibid., p. 132. 

™ For Kant the law of association attaches to the empirical use of the imagination (p. 
176). He holds to this view in CPR (see pp. 132, 139-140, 144) as well as in CAJ. The imag- 
ination, he held, is a powerful agent for creating a second, new nature out of materials 
supplied it by actual nature. It may be used to remodel experience. But it follows, not 
empirical principles, but those supplied by that faculty which is higher than understand- 
ing: namely, reason. Thus we can have a sense of freedom from the law of association: 
The artist takes from nature such materials as are in accordance with the law of associa- 
tion, but he creates something which surpasses nature. Art is above all not mechanical; 


nor does it depend upon an association of ideas that is mechanical; it is creative and new 
(CAJ, p. 176). 
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repetition, and it consistently calls for constant change. But its charm rests on 
its association with feeling, not with ideas.”* The formative (plastic) arts put 
the imagination into ‘‘a play at once free and adapted to the understanding.” 
They carry on a serious business, as music does not. They create objects which 
serve concepts of understanding, effecting a union of these with sensibility and 
promoting the higher powers of urbanity. This music cannot do. Formative art 
proceeds by way of definite ideas to sensations; music proceeds by way of sensa- 
tions to indefinite ideas. This, for Kant, is an important distinction (though it 
is obviously a distinction apart from the judgment of taste, that is, of form), 
and it explains what for Kant is the lasting impression of the plastic arts and 
the fleeting one of music.” Music lacks urbanity: It obtrudes itself where it is 
not wanted and therefore deprives others of their freedom: instruments sound- 
ing, unwanted, throughout a neighborhood; hymns sung at family prayers which 
annoy others not similarly employed. Painting does not act in this way: One 
can avoid it by turning away one’s eyes. But music is like perfume, an insistent 
annoyance to those who would avoid it.” One can only wonder that ear-plugs 
had not been invented in the 18th century and that Kant did not detect the 
real béte noire here: namely, the greater sensitivity of the sense of hearing than 
the sense of sight. 

Thus Kant reveals his prejudice in favor of “content” rather than form, and 
in favor of moral instruction, that classical aim of the arts. He has shifted posi- 
tion, though he is still writing the Critique of Judgment: He is not talking about 
form or taste. He has contrasted agreeableness with culture; heretofore he has 
contrasted it with beauty, of which, as we have seen, by the principles of Kant’s 
own aesthetic theory, music must have plenty. Its failure to employ concepts 
is not an aesthetic failure, for concepts are irrelevant to aesthetic judgment; its 
failure is a cultural one. If it is a matter for enjoyment rather than of culture, 
one may suppose that cultural matters are too serious a business to be enjoyed; 
or that since cultural matters are more serious than aesthetic ones, they are 
superior to aesthetic form. One doubts, however, that Kant intended to do what 
he seems to be doing, indicating that art is “lower’’ than knowledge. By impli- 
cation Kant does say that “thought’’ (‘‘culture’’) is higher than the structures 


76 It seems clear that in this statement Kant is not speaking about aesthetic ideas. But 
of course his real purpose is to hold to the position that cognition is superior to ‘expres 
sion.”’ 

™ Tbid., p. 195. 

™ Obviously, Kant felt it unnecessary, inappropriate, or simply unworthy of the human 
mind for an individual to remember a tune. Whether or not the formative (plastic) arts 
give a more lasting impression than music depends on the mind of the individual. Kant, 
in the classical manner, stresses the ways in which people are alike rather than those in 
which they are different. He makes no provision for eye-mindedness and ear-mindedness. 
True, the ‘“form”’ of a piece of formative art is clearer at first impression than that of s 
piece of music; but a musician will remember the fleeting piece of music and forget the 
“more lasting’’ impression of a painting. Again I suspect that Kant says what he doew 
because he himself remembered subjects and cognitive ideas more readily than aesthetic 
ones, ideas of the understanding more readily than those of the imagination. 

% Ibid., p. 196. Of course Kant says nothing about people who read literature aloud to 
the undelectation of others. 
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of aesthetic ideas. Furthermore, it seems as if “thought,” ‘‘a serious business,” 
and “urbanity” (none of which, in Kant’s terms, are essential to aesthetic 
judgment and none of which have previously been mentioned as criteria for such 
judgment) are divorced from feeling. Kant seems to have described a psycho- 
logical absurdity by treating the regulative as the constitutive. Aesthetically 
speaking, it is the virtue of music to advance from sensations to aesthetic ideas. 
Culturally speaking, it is a weakness. Thus Kant has distinguished taste from 
cognition and found taste wanting. And he has distinguished aesthetic judgment 
from broadly cultural matters and found the former wanting. Though Kant’s 
aesthetic system is a unique construct based upon many hints of his predecessors 
that taste is a distinctive faculty of the human mind, he reminds one, if not of 
the ‘“‘virtuoso,”’ at least of the “complete” gentleman, who also attempted in 
theory to see everything in the “‘proportions’”’ of its context and who, at least 
as he is described, placed the moral and the cultural above the “merely” en- 
tertaining. 

And yet in his minor works Kant occasionally takes another position. Mere 
sociability is not in itself, probably, what Kant means by the cultural, though 
in his personal life he placed great value on it. His remarks from the third Critique 
that music at banquets seems to promote geniality have been noted. And in his 
lectures on anthropology he stresses the possibilities of music as a vehicle for 
“Geselligkeit,”’ fellowship and friendliness.*® Does not ‘Geselligkeit” have moral 
and humanistic implications? Does not even the theory of the likeness of music 
to language suggest a common humanity as a reference for its source and its 
effect? And might not both effects, that of expression and that of fellowship, 
be civilizing in the sense in which Kant once spoke when he referred to the 
civilizing power of music?® It is “eine Menschenmusik” (a music of mankind) 
which “mir immer im Kopfe nachsingt’”’ (which runs through my mind): This 
is a way of speaking which Kant avoided in the third Critique. And though he 
may indeed may be speaking in metaphorical terms here, yet one may ask why 
he wrote differently in the third Critique. The answer must be that his aim was 
critical and analytical, not synthetic. Yet we have seen that Kant placed great 
importance on common. sense: taste is based on it. Indeed, so far as one can 
judge, an art like music brings together the “cultured” and the uncultured 
segments of the human community, and it does so as a kind of representation 
in Kantian terms “which is intrinsically final, and which, although devoid of 
an end, has the effect of advancing the culture of the mental powers in the 
interests of social communication.’ 


v 


It has been pointed out many times that Kant’s aesthetic system is a series 
of unstable paradoxes: Aesthetic judgment is universally valid, but subjective; 
it has purposiveness, but it is purposeless; it exhibits an exemplary necessity, 

*° Schlapp, p. 196. 

" [bid., p. 283. 

" Tbid., pp. 395-396. 

“CAJ, p. 166. 
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but not a necessary (true) one; pleasure is abstract, and though one kind of 
beauty is dependent (upon reason), another is free and devoid of content; and 
sublimity, which has many of the characteristics of beauty, is a violation of form 
in nature. There are some puzzles in connection with his theory of music too: 
1) Music is a play of sensations, but Kant makes little of music as a time-art 
though any kind of play requires time; 2) Music is a play of sensations, but its 
beauty is not in sensations; 3) Sublimity is in the observer, but music (like other 
arts) is beautiful as it is not in the observer, as it is form; and 4) Music is a 
product of culture, but as a pure art of form, the sine qua non of aesthetic judg- 
ment, it is the lowest of the arts because it does not go beyond pure form to 
cognition and the judgment of practical reason (morals). 

1) Time, Kant thought, is the formal a priort condition of all appearances 
whatsoever, space being the formal a priori only of outer appearances.“ One 
might suppose that time as a mode of human thought seems to occur in its 
purest form in music, of all the arts. Furthermore, time in music may be said 
to realize one of the categories at least, that of cause and effect. It is to Kant’s 
credit that he thought of the arts as existing in the realm of appearances and 
as claiming no revelations of the supersensible. Music is thus abstracted tone 
in time, and every part of every musical composition is determined by time 
and subordinate to the principle of necessity. Each part must seem wholly de- 
pendent upon occurrences preceding it, and yet itself an anticipation of what is 
to follow.*® Every “action” or point in a musical composition is determined by 
time because it is an event in nature, as Kant uses that term.*® Like literature, 
music is an art incomplete until the end, an art in which time is a form of 
intuition, not a thing-in-itself, but an appearance. But in music tone-in-time 
is more directly intuited than in literature, it is purer, and in a sense it is more 
symbolic of lines of force in its apparent use of rest and action. Time is regulative, 
but treated as if it were constitutive. Time is so much an essential to the forms 
of music that a spatial diagram of musical structure is only an awkward and 
unsatisfactory outline. Notes on paper are signs, sounds as the musician makes 
them are signs, but tones under the imprint of time are the art itself, and they 
exist in the memory and feelings of the hearer 

Thus the time of music is as “necessary”’ as the space of painting. No time, 
no music. What does Kant say about time in the Critique of Pure Reason? His 
theories are two in number: 

1. In the Aesthetic: Time enters experience as a form of intuition. It is all of 

a piece, a dimensional background against which the material of experience 
is ordered. This is purely dimensional time (Bergson’s “spatial” time). 


* CPR, p. 77. Kant himself (Schlapp, p. 211) saw that play takes place in time. 

86 “‘Seem’’ is important as involving the imagination. Listeners thoroughly familiar 
with a musical system feel this dependence as an inevitability, though it is a “‘logical’’ as 
if based on custom. (‘‘Cause-and-effect’”’ occurs according to custom but seems to occur 
inevitably.) Listeners not familiar with a musical system (say the 12-tone technique) and 
therefore probably acclimated to another do not feel this seeming, though they may do so 
after they achieve familiarity with a system and feel that it is ‘‘natural.’’ ; 

*¢ Meredith reminds us that by nature Kant meant “something super-sensible regarded 
as the birthright of a human bLeing’’ (CAJ, p. 278, note) 
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2. In the Analytic: Time is recognized as significant because of three syn- 
theses or acts upon which awareness is based: 
a. Apprehension in intuition, 
b. Retention in imagination, and 
c. Recognition in conception. 
This is the time of the living present, of real change. 
Music involves all three: one apprehends it in intuition, one retains it, however 
feebly,” in imagination, and one recognizes the composer’s “conception.” These 
divisions of time are successive. 

But Professor Newton P. Stallknecht finds that Kant’s notion of time is in- 
complete. To time as successive he adds time as coexistent. This he calls modal 
time, and he describes it as anticipation in tentative judgment. This, Stall- 
knecht says, “completes an act of apprehension and directs our attention for 
ensuing acts.” Modal time includes more than succession: “its structure in- 
volves the contrast between non-actual possibility and fully embodied 
actuality.”” Now, modal time is found in musical composition, in which logical 
arrangements of tone according to the conventional musical system of the West- 
ern World (the system of “harmony”’) are divided into “periods,” “movements,” 
and whole compositions to make new wholes. The result is a new continuity of 
tones, of perceptions, of meaning. Based upon an ordered intuition (that is, 
upon an harmonic system in which combinations of sound “move” in certain 
“possible” relations), apprehension of a new musical composition involves the 
recognition of real change, of the possible overcoming the actual. Composition 
is unembodied possibility, a possibility as yet not in time. Only when they are 
composed are possibilities embodied in concrete phenomena. Kant’s own theory 
of possibility is deficient for the absence of this concept. Possibility, he says, is 
that “which agrees, in intuition and in concepts, with the formal conditions of 
experience, ...”” But possibility, according to Stallknecht, need not be derived 
from experience; rather, new phenomena are brought into experience by flights 
of thought “touching upon hitherto unguessed hypotheses, possibilities, or 
coherent structures. which happen to be relevant in our world.’ Thus we think 
possible music first, realize it later. Hypotheses are penetrations into possi- 
bility; composition is the creation of ideal structures of tones in time against 
the background of dimensional (already realized) time as perceived in other 
compositions. Past time and modal time are both a structural part of music. 
Real change, observed by means of the four syntheses (Kant’s three and Stall- 
knecht’s one), is revealed in music. Music achieves virtual time, as 8. K. Langer 
(Feeling and Form, 1953) maintains. Music reproduced, as it must be, is always 
concrete, and therefore it is in modal time. The elements of music in time are 
always being recreated; or they are created anew in actuality each time a piece 
is played. Each tonal structure requires creative activity on the part of the 
listener: he apprehends, he retains, and he recognizes patterns from the past. 


"CAJ, p. 195. 
* Newton P. Stallknecht, ‘“Time and Possibility in Kant,’’ The Heritage of Kant, p. 94. 
® Ibid., p. 95. 
*° Tbid., p. 97. 
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But more than this, as he anticipates what is to be, he lives through an actuality 
rich in possibilities. 

It seems impossible to separate the element of time in experience with that 
of teleology. Kant’s attitude towards the latter implies the coexistence of the 
two. Teleology and causality are necessity in the aesthetic pleasure one derives 
from music, and both are bound up with modal time. The harmonic structure 
itself, so unconsciously “learned” by the unaided human ear that it cannot 
consciously be analyzed into its elements except by means of written signs, 
creates a situation which looks to the end from the beginning. Music is the 
embodiment of process in tone and the most abstract presentation of time in 
the arts. Though the process of listening seems to involve events ordered serially 
and leading up to a specific event (the final chord or tone) which is in the future, 
yet it is equally certain that the “events’’ of the past are part of the present. It 
is almost as if apparent cause-and-effect as a priori were a part of music itself. 
An event is an individuality; it is an “emergent” from “causes,’’ but something 
different from them: This can be illustrated by the repetition of themes as they 
are ‘“dleveloped.”’ Each theme is the past at once—at least in works satisfying 
in their psychological unity. Each theme grows out of and completes the past, 
which is preserved in the present, though the past itself no longer exists. But 
each repetition of the theme is different from the theme itself and of earlier 
repetitions of the theme; time has accumulated on them. Because of the vehicle 
in which each theme rides and because of the promise it gives, modal time is 
suggested and an aim implied, the whole made one by means of apparent tonal 
necessity. Western harmony in effect achieves a cause-and-effect relationship 
continuously, to give the illusion of organic growth, tone out of tone, theme out 
of theme, until the final event (the teleological point) is reached. The system 
which is the musical whole is never of course experienced; it is created by means 
of memory and of the anticipation of possibilities; it is an example of ideal 
activity and of the creation of an ideal object. Santayana calls transition the 
deepest characteristic of experience. Music, then, plays with the deepest in life. 

That necessity and teleology are an integral part of musical structure may 
be difficult for the technically untrained person to realize. But he can feel that 
they are so, and after the appearance of Lessing’s distinction between the time- 
arts and the space-arts in the Laokoon (1766), Kant should have stressed time 
in music as much tone itself. But one forgets: Even tone is irrelevant to the 
judgment of beauty, as time cannot be because time is the essence of musical 
form. Tones are only sensations. 

2) It is odd that the great systematizer should not have appreciated even as 
an abstraction the (in his day) most rigidly systematized of the arts, systema- 
tized as to its elements and as to its supposed source and purpose (A ffektenlehre). 
Music is surely ideal for aesthetic theory in its character as form intuited but 
conceptless.” It satisfies Kant’s ideal in aesthetic experience and taste as these 
are described in the four ‘‘moments.”’ And it should have satisfied Kant’s mathe- 
matical interest: He even thinks of mathematics as the basis of its structure. 
When he says that melody is charm in music and that harmony is for the 


" That Kant himeelf thought so is clear in Schlapp, p. 271 
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understanding, he not only takes a stand about one of the quarrels of 18th 
century writers,” but, as Schlapp suggests,” he is no doubt thinking about the 
mathematical basis of form (though, of course, melody has such a foundation 
too, since it is in union with harmony). The mathematician, Kant says, leaves 
empirical data of his problem indeterminate and brings their relation alone 
“in pure synthesis under concepts of pure arithmetic and thus generalizes their 
solution.’™ It is not impossible to think of music as doing something similar 
with tones as embodying relations apart from empirical considerations. 

Kant’s tendency is to think in terms of relations apart from intuitional con- 
tent as though the two can be separated. Now, it seems to me that this di- 
chotomy is based on the theory of primary and secondary qualities as Kant re- 
ceived it from Galileo, Newton, and Locke. Mathematical harmony in the 
universe is on one side of this dichotomy and subjective sensation on the other. 
Kepler was convinced on a priort grounds that the universe is basically mathe- 
matical and that all knowledge must be mathematical.** For Galileo the world 
of primary qualities is absolute, objective, and mathematical; the world of 
secondary qualities is relative, subjective, and sensible. The primary qualities 
are number, figure, magnitude, position, motion; the secondary ones are all the 
rest (color, sound, heat, and so forth), which are subjective and merely the 
effects on the senses of primary qualities, which alone are real.** Newton held 
to a similar distinction, and Locke applied it to his epistemology: solidity, he 
thought, extension, figure, motion, rest, and number are primary and actually 
in bodies; colors, sounds, smells, tastes, and so forth are secondary and in the 
subject. 

It follows logically that that which is real and objective in the arts is form, 
and that therefore aesthetic judgment must be judgment of form. Form is the 
primary quality, as color, tone, and feeling are only secondary ones. This view 
is further supported by conventional notions about painting, the art most fre- 
quently (probably because the most easily) used by aestheticians for illustrative 
purposes. Kant seems to be thinking of aesthetic form as design in the classical 
sense: dramatic beginning, middle, and end as the requisite for good poetry 
(rather than character), and design or chalk outline in painting as giving more 
pleasure than the most beautiful colors. One guesses that a secondary reason 
for preferring form to “character” or to color is that form, by itself, has a clarity 
which colors and sounds do not have. The words quoted above about form and 
design are Aristotle’s, except that to the phrase ‘‘beautiful colors’’ he adds the 
word ‘“‘confusedly.”’ Form is clear, sensation is confused: Again theory about 
the universe applies, for to Galileo the senses were confused and trustworthy, 
as they were to Descartes.” It must follow, indeed, that art is inferior to science, 


See, for example, Alfred Richard Oliver, The Encyclopedists as Critics of Music (New 
York, 1947), pp. 43, 103, 107 

™ Pp. 82-83, note 1. 

*CAJ, p. 16, note 1. 

* EK. A. Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Science, Doubleday Anchor 
Books (Garden City, 1954), p. 71. 

* Tbid., pp. 83-84. 

" Ibid., pp. 118-119. 
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though it partakes of the primary quality of the universe which is mathematically 
expressible: that is, the primary quality of form. 

But it is clear that Kant’s idea of form is not so simple as his usual distinction 
between form and sensation seems to indicate. He did not stress, as did most 
of his contemporaries, such aspects of form as regularity and symmetry, for 
instance. In fact, his theory paves the way for an acceptance of irregularity and 
lack of symmetry. Nor did he equate form with “mechanical” forms such as 
those which the Schlegels and Coleridge thought of as superimposed upon ma- 
terials. Though his emphasis on space-arts and literature reveals a common 
prejudice among critics in their favor, he did not follow the practice of some of 
his predecessors and contemporaries in finding parallels between design in color 
and composition in tones.” One of the virtues of his theory is its ‘““openness’’ to 
every possible form. Form was to Kant a working out of aesthetic ideas with a 
resulting unity-in-variety in aesthetic ideas, just such a unity which is parallel 
to the world-unity which the mind in the act of cognition assumes to exist regu- 
latively. Aesthetic unity, then, seems a kind of microcosm to a macrocosmic 
world-unity. Form is a coherence of parts and parallels the coherence theory of 
truth. And in music such coherence is achieved first by the composer, and then 
by the listener by way of time, tone, and memory. 

While Kant seems to be a champion of the kind of form which for 150 years 
has been called organic, he is still, strictly speaking, not being so for the reason 
that he allows form to be “empty.’’ This emptiness is the result of his declaration 
that content (‘the reality of the object’’), sensation and charm (the secondary 
qualities of art) are unaesthetic. But of all the arts, music most clearly gives 
proof that form and content (here, sensations of tone) are not separable. Nothing 
is emptier or falser than a “picture” or diagram of the structure of a musical 
composition. Musical form “transferred” in this way is transferred only meta- 
phorically or analogically into terms of unlike sensations and usually of sensa- 
tions which carry little ‘‘sense’”’ or logic which is pleasurable. Every part of the 
“picture” seems irrelevant. There is no like pleasure between the outline of the 
form of a Brahms Symphony and the performance of the same work. Surely 
rhythm is an aspect of musical form, and Rousseau, whom Kant admired greatly, 
indicated in his Musical Dictionary that melody and rhythm are interdependent, 
that a change in the rhythm of a series of tones called a melody actually means 
the creation of a new melody. This example may illustrate Kant’s point. But 
Rousseau did not say that rhythms by themselves apart from the sensation of 
tone create new melodies. Rhythm as form creates something in tones. It is a 
narrow view of form which makes the sine qua non of form a rhythmic relation 
apart from sense-qualia. The organic view which Kant seems at times to be 
presenting is consistent with the view that rhythm and sense-qualia both make 
a melody. And as for Kant’s view that in harmony lies the form of music, this 
is clearly based on an intellectual misinterpretation of something the untrained 
intelligence with the trained ear knows intuitively: that melody and harmony 


“ See my article, ‘““Correspondences between Music and the Sister Arts,’’ JAAC, XI 
(1935), pp. 337-338 and 343. 
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(in Western music) are one, the harmony always being “understood’”’ or heard 
in an inner ear when the melody is sung or played by itself. 

What are the sense-data themselves? According to Kant, these are made up 
of the sense-manifold, or sense-qualities of objects apart from their form. These 
qualities are their “charms,” such as ‘‘a mere tone . . . like that of the violin,’ 
and they furnish a physiological delight apart from aesthetic delight. Can a 
single tone (or a single color) have form? Yes, if one can grasp the regularity 
with which the stimuli impinge on us: Sounds, Kant echoes from Euler, are 
“isochronous vibrations . .. of the air in the state of disturbance.’ But we can- 
not grasp this regularity, and therefore sensations cannot have the form they 
would have if we could grasp them. 

If form is relations, however, then Kant has not analyzed the relations. He 
seems to assume, for instance, that tones occur singly, and in so thinking he is 
wrong. Sensations never come singly in real life, and a single tone played or 
sung is meaningless in the sense that it does not have the aesthetic meaning 
which Kant says the individual attributes to the object. Single tones are not 
beautiful in Kant’s terms because they are not involved in relations. But tones 
organized are beautiful. In what ways are they organized? Kant seems to as- 
sume that the mere pitches in harmonic relations achieve such organization. 
But how can melody, which he calls mere charm, be devoid of organization? 
Indeed, it has a double organization, the horizontal of single notes in relations 
and the vertical of the single notes related to their harmony. And this kind of 
relationship proves to be very complicated when it undergoes analysis of ten- 
sions in the harmonic structural system. But there are other relationships too. 
Kant admits that it is probably the qualities of instruments which cause music 
to be “broadcast” throughout a neighborhood. But these very qualities of 
instruments related to the tones they play and to one another as they appear 
in succession or as they sound together constitute relations too, and therefore 
form. And then there are dynamics. Only the performer who has “‘worked them 
out” knows their importance to the structure of music as it reaches the ear and 
knows how much they are governed by the instrumental relations and the tonal 
ones. When they are not so governed (though one must allow for fashions in 
dynamics at certain periods in performance), they destroy the beauty or the 
form. Even when sensations seem to be unorganized (as in new music), we try 
to organize them. Thus music is made up of relationships of several complicated 
types. But the relationships do not exist apart from the tones, and we cannot 
seem to avoid Kant’s hated empirical delight. In setting charm off from aesthetic 
judgment, Kant is asking for form apart from content. But, clearly, sensations 
are necessary to aesthetic judgment; they heighten aesthetic effect, draw at- 
tention to the object, and make its form intuitable. They are based on the 
category of substance, for without the concept of substance there is no aesthetic 
object to be perceived. This concept allows the individuality of the work to be 
recognized because it integrates the sensuous manifold.'® Sensation is so inti- 

“CAJ, p. 66. 


10° See Barrows Dunham, ‘‘Kant’s Aesthetic Theory of Form,’’ The Heritage of Kant, 
pp. 365-366 and 370-374. 
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mate a part of form that it is impossible for a deaf person, though he can feel 
the vibrations of musical instruments, to grasp the musical form. Tone is an 
intimate part of musical form, and any theory which ignores it is deficient. It 
is true that one may hear tones apart from form, and in the promotion of geniality 
and in the use of music for therapeutic effect this is probably done. But people 
who listen to be genial or who listen for therapeutic purposes are listening to 
series and blotches of tones and therefore not to composition (or music) at all. 

3) Though the same arguments can show that primary qualities are as private 
as secondary ones, it does seem as though those qualities and form in the arts 
are more easily cognized because they are more easily communicated. One may 
dislike a musical composition by virtue of its tonal qualities and still call it 
beautiful by virtue of its form. But what shall we say about a form that eludes 
us? Do we say nothing, or do we just throw up our hands and deny beauty to 
such form altogether? Kant did so, though a close acquaintance with certain 
pieces of music might have altered his notions about sublimity in art. 

Kant did not believe that art can (in general) be sublime. Sublimity, he be- 
lieved, is a matter of formlessness. Beauty is harmonious; harmony involves and 
is concomitant with rest. What of disharmony and mental unrest? Can there 
be finality in them, as there is in beauty? The answer Kant gives is yes, but the 
disharmony is sublimity produced by baffling objects which thwart or appre- 
hension of size or power. This disharmony produces a higher harmony. As 
imagination and understanding are in harmony before beautiful objects, so 
imagination and reason (as dealing with the a priori) are in disharmony before 
baffling objects. Both imagination and reason generate subjective finality in 
the mental faculties; the imagination shows itself to be inadequate, however, 
and our pure and self-sufficient reason is made intuitively evident by the very 
imagination which is inadequate but which is unbounded in ‘the presentation 
of magnitudes.” Furthermore, our very powerlessness before objects of over- 
whelming force is made sensible, but is overcome, by the revelation of our 
“faculty of estimating ourselves as independent of nature, and discovers a pre- 
eminence above nature that is the foundation of quite another kind from that 
which may be assailed and brought into danger by external nature.’ The 
dynamic sublime (of force) and the mathematical sublime (of magnitude) ex- 
hibit the harmony of imagination and reason by virtue of their disharmony or 
contrast. Thus Kant treats the sublime from the psychological point of view, 
rather than from the transcendental; it is from the latter that he has discuesed 
the beautiful. 

Sublimity, however, is not objective. It is in the mind. It is not the sublimity 
of objects that impresses us, but our own. It is the sublimity of our own moral 
elevation. Universality of the sublime belongs to the ground of our delight, not 
to the occasion. The judgment of the sublime is not only the feeling of respect 
aroused in one, but also the conviction that this same feeling ought to be aroused 
in others. Just as taste determines the appropriateness of judgments of the 
beautiful, so feeling determines the appropriateness of judgments of the sub- 


1 CAJ, p. 111. 
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lime.’ It is the feeling during the occasion, not the form of the objects, which 
determines the sublime. 

One wonders of course why it is that freedom as dealing with the supersensible 
can result in (sensible) moral action though the supersensible cannot be expressed 
in art (that is, by sensible means).' There are only a few examples of art which 
suggested to Kant his notion of the moral or infinite sublime. Schénen Klein- 
igkeiten (the rococo) and erhabenen Chimdren (mystery and sentimentality: the 
“Gothic”’) he attacked on moral grounds. Only nature is sublime, he thought, 
though, like Lord Kames, he mentions St. Peter’s in Rome and the pyramids 
as examples of sublimity. The ambiguity suggested by the use of these examples 
in juxtaposition to the denial that art can be sublime might have been resolved 
if Kant had taken another position. 

To begin with, there is something wrong with Kant’s idea of formlessness. 
It has the psychological character he disliked. What is it that is formless? Not 
mountains, surely. The difficulty with mountains (as indeed with architecture 
and sculpture) is that one cannot see the entire object at once, so that we are 
baffled, not by its formlessness, but by our own inability to grasp the form 
which we assume to exist. Ideally we can put this form together if we see all 
aspects of the mountain, but the total form will have to be ideal (as will that of 
sculpture or architecture or of the time-arts). Therefore sublimity may just as 
well be the feeling when immense objects elude us only to be captured by us as 
remembered experiences or as form imagined. This may occur when one has 
heard the Wagner Ring as well as when one has “grasped” a mountain. If the 
material occasion can be beautiful, then it must also possibly be sublime. The 
form of the beautiful, material occasion must be graspable within the limits of 
human capability,’ and though the form of the sublime object may elude us, 
it may be just as definite and clear as that of the beautiful object. The difference 
is that the latter expands the imagination by asking the mind to grapple with 
the object (not the occasion) and to test its limitations against the demands of 
the object. Then the mind may compare its supposed moral capabilities against 
its psychological and cognitive deficiencies. ““Noble’’ musical compositions can 
give one an analogue to sublimity in the moral sphere by arousing the feeling 
that an overwhelming object as to form temporarily eludes us and yet tests our 
capabilities. If true virtue is sublime, as Kant supposed, then music can give one 
the feeling which is the analogue of virtue. Indeed, Kant’s distinction between 
the beautiful and the sublime may mean for aesthetics that there are 
two mutually exclusive (though usually combined) ways of judging art: that of 
judging the object in its form, which is beauty; that of judging the intensity of 
the subjective emotional response, which is sublimity. A symphony by Beethoven 


18 Thid., p. 116. 

1% Hegel, of course, indicates that it can. 

'% This is the position, essentially, of Aristotle when he says that tragedy must be of a 
certain magnitude. The question of size and length in art is essentially a psychological one. 
Clearly, there is a case for the position that the larger or longer the work is, the better it 
is, provided of course that everything else is ‘‘equal’’ and that the largeness is not beyond 
human capabilities either empirically or imaginatively. 
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is formless to the common sense exactly as Kant uses the term formless; It 
baffles the understanding and in effect shows to us our pre-eminence over nature 
in the sphere of art. Thus the art-object can combine beauty and sublimity, form 
and baffling form, form and emotions aroused by that which appears greater 
than we. 

This seems especially possible since Kant’s system is based on several as if's. 
The moral law within us is based upon the supposed connection of the sensible 
with the supersensible. This as if, one may suppose, can make one feel as if he 
had performed a moral act and therefore obeyed a moral, supersensible law 
which he is free to follow or disregard. It is as if one had followed constitutive 
moral principles, not merely the regulative ones of theoretical reason, Since 
this feeling occurs through the agency of imagination, one may feel that he has 
temporarily reached a state of moral perfection. But this feeling can be achieved 
also by the arts, and in none better than in music because music is independent 
of subjects. If the feeling of the sublime is the awareness by the mind of its 
own orderly, moral superiority to formless nature, then surely music can be 
sublime too just because it is the least “graspable” and the most abstract of 
the arts. It can give one the feeling that it is beyond form. It can give the feeling 
of the formless, of the discrepancies of the parts, in Kant’s terms, especially if 
it is the feeling of the occasion, not of the form itself, which defines sublimity. 
Like the mathematical sublime, the form is too great for the beholder. Though 
music can give release from moral responsibility, it can be sublime by means 
of the capacity of art for being symbolical of the moral.'®* It can also be sym- 
bolical of the dynamically and mathematically great. If, as Kant says, the 
sublime is ‘‘what pleases immediately by reason of its opposition to the interest 
of sense,’”®* music can be as sublime as mountains by creating feeling-sug- 
gestions through imagination of size and power as they are found in objects. 

4) Though Kant rightly designated the sensus communis as an important 
element in the judgment of taste, he underestimated all of the arts, and es 
pecially music, as cultural objects. Music is in the world, in the context of the 
world, and it helps create that context. All art is part of the actual world, how- 
ever abstract it may be and therefore however ideal it may be. But of course it 
is separate from the more practical concerns of life, and Kant stressed the sep 
arateness. He failed to see art as a maker of contexts. Art is related to the actual, 


166 Symbolism in CAJ (p. 222) plays a part analogous to that of schematism in CPR 
(pp. 180-187). Beauty and morals are separate, it is true, but the disinterestedness of the 
judgment of taste (its freedom even from the morally good) qualifies it to be a symbol of 
the morally good. In the judgment of taste, the moral faculty is only a play. Since art is 
the expression of our humanity, which includes a feeling of sympathy and the power of 
communication (properties befitting the sociability of man as he is contrasted with 
animals), it implies a substrate of morals in human nature. A schema as described in CPR 
is a picture or diagram in the mind which can never be given in sense perception but which 
corresponds with reality. (Such schema are substance, causality, quantity, possibility, and 
so forth.) A symbol is an analogue. It resembles what it symbolizes only in plan of organi 
zation. Art can symbolize the moral: Art is a mediator between the realm of nature and 
that of freedom. (Croce called this kind of symbol an allegory.) 

106 CAJ, p. 118. 
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the physical, world, but because its source is the imagination, it is always different 
from the actual world. Kant’s beloved poetry and the oratorio to which he 
attributed a degree of sublimity'” are not actual, are not exact imitations of 
material reality, as Kant himself would be the first to say. But they are not 
primarily cognitive and scientific, and for Kant this is crucial, for to him the 
cultural was the cognitive and the scientific. A novel is not a philosophical 
treatise, but Kant would have admired most those novels which ‘‘contain”’ 
philosophy. Since music has no connection with ideas, it is in Kant’s eyes low 
as a product of culture. 

But music is a part of culture to the extent that there is an impulse on the 
part of human beings to make objects or constructions which are not related 
to other objects, to create forms which are not reconstructions of human or 
natural objects, to create aesthetic ideas, not to ascertain the interest or finality 
of the object. Music is cultural to the extent that human beings try to create 
new orders of perception. The composer creates order in tones which are not 
like orders in man or nature, but like other examples of order in tones. Such an 
order has complexity, intricacy, elaboration; and on these attention is focused. 
In the schénen Kleinigkeiten he disliked, in rococo examples of art, there occur 
space-orders of like character with musical orders: Sensuous material is ex- 
ploited for the sake of perception, and to create objects for this reason is to 
add to the sum of culture. It is indeed to add something to an important aspect 
of culture though the “ideas” are purely aesthetic and though cognition plays 
& minor part in it, and moral preoccupations may play none. 

Kant himself had the clue to the beauty of sensuous materials in various 
orders when he pointed out the similarities between music and mathematical 
structures, which are abstractions from the actual world even more than music. 
Both mathematics and music embody another abstraction: namely, logic, but 
the difference is that mathematical structures are formal possibilities and musical 
ones are sensuous actualities, however divorced from the sensuous world of 
nature and man. Pieces of music are sensuous symbols as Kant thought of 
symbols; music is a kind of self-sufficient vision of tone. As Dorothy Walsh 
says, art is the delineation of the possible, and there are three kinds of the pos- 
sible: the mathematical, the scientific, and the artistic. The last is an internally 
coherent or compossible scheme presented as alternative to the actual.’ Art is 
part of culture as the presentation, not only of orders of perception, but also of 
ideal possibilities: Kant never noted this, and as his theory of time is deficient 
in its failure to recognize the modal time of possibility, so his notion of music- 
in-culture is deficient in its failure to recognize the function of art in culture, 
not as educative of morals or cognitive truth, but as symbolization through 
sensuous forms of modal existence, of possibility. Kant’s own theories seem to 
include the past and the present; they ignore the future. 


The center of Kant’s aesthetic theory from which everything else radiates is 
the idea of totality, of organic unity. This unity is regulative, not constitutive; 
107 Thid., p. 109. 


1% “The Cognitive Content of Art,’’ in Eliseo Vivas and Murray Krieger (eds.), The 
Problems of Aesthetics (New York, 1953), p. 611. 
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or it is constitutive of art but only symbolically regulative of actual existence. 
An art-work like a piece of music is a systematic unity created in the phenomenal 
world. It has underlying laws which are man-created. One may know this unity 
cognitively, but one judges it aesthetically. Thus an art-work is symbolical of 
the regulative totality of all objects whatsoever, and this totality, which is 
constitutive of art, is also the finality of art. Music is an aesthetic totality made 
up only of aesthetic ideas, and though its ideas are only aesthetic, it too achieves 
this symbolization. 

For the achievement of this totality, however, there are, finally, no rules. 
There are precepts with which the composer begins. But of rules there are none 
even if the composer imitates other composers. The ideal is unity-in-presentation, 
and this unity must be judged aesthetically and as rule-less: It must be judged 
in terms of purposeless purposiveness, of subjective pleasure, of necessity, and 
of communal agreement. As an aesthetic object, music reveals its beauty as 
form. As a non-aesthetic object, it produces physiological and psychological 
effects. As a cultural object, its effects are insignificant, provided that one 
thinks of the cultural as the scientific, the cognitive, and the moral. 

It is indeed a matter of regret that Kant did not see culture against the back- 
drop of time. Had he done so, he might have discovered that culture is a process 
and that in certain periods of culture music might conceivably take a place as 
the highest of the arts. He might have decided that it could do so, not only 
because of its ability to meet aesthetic tests, but also because of its character as 
an abstraction which actualizes time and symbolizes relations. Kant’s real ac- 
complishment, of course, is his description, valid or invalid, of the process of 
judgment at any moment whatsoever. Just as he failed to see culture in the 
context of time, however, so he said nothing about the development of taste in 
the individual. Just as music in certain historical contexts might be the supreme 
art, so in the history of the aesthetic experience of the individual it might seem 
the prototype of all the arts and the ideal of organic form itself. For surely the 
metaphysical charactér and basis of taste do not change with time. Only taste 
itself changes, as everyone recognizes. Changes in musical taste do not come 
about, therefore, because the basis for criticism changes. In all evidences of 
taste, no matter how contradictory the judgments, the “moments” are equally 
valid. As human nature must be assumed, no matter how properly or improp- 
erly, always to be the same, so the metaphysical basis of the judgment of taste 
must be the same in all times and places whatsoever. 








RUSKIN ON THE PATHETIC FALLACY, OR ON HOW 
A MORAL THEORY OF ART MAY FAIL* 


BERTRAM MORRIS 


Fallacies have increasingly come to he recognized as errors only because 
they conflict with some point of view or other. What Ruskin calle the pathetic 
fallacy is unquestionably an error when we adopt the kind of theory of art that 
he adopted; namely, a moral theory of art. This fallacy is engaging just because 
of the light which it throws upon his moral theory of art and the consequent 
clues it provides for his criticism of the arts. That Ruskin has called attention 
to an interesting psychological phenomenon and that he has animadverted 
upon what he regarded as some bad poetry are obvious facts in his discussion, 
but their significance is destined to be minimal unless we read them in a context 
pertinent to his theory of art. When we read Ruskin’s explanation of the 
pathetic fallacy in this way, we see clearly that his intent is far removed from 
anything like a psychological explanation of art and beauty, and that any 
similarity to theories of empathy or psychical distance is no part of the import 
of his theory. His aesthetic is moral, not psychological. In fact, to interpret it 
in psychological terms is to commit the kind of fallacy that this theory was 
supposed to avoid. If we are to avoid it, we had better come to an understanding 
of the moral theory of art. 

My purpose in what follows is to show what seems to be Ruskin’s chief pur- 
port in explaining the nature of the pathetic fallacy, how the statement of the 
fallacy implicates a whole theory of the relationships of man and nature and 
art, and why this theory, together with the fallacies it recognizes, has relevance 
to our more contemporary outlook. In addressing myself to these questions, I 
have no desire to force Ruskin’s voluminous discussions of art into some neat 
and tidy framework, but I do believe that by concentrating upon certain aspects 
of his thought, we may come to see how they constitute a viable theory of art, 
including that of the relationships of art to man and to nature. In answering 
the above questions, we can expect to sharpen the issues between a moral and 
a non-moral theory of art, as Ruskin saw them, and as we might see them. 


1. The pathetic fallacy implies at the outset some standard according to 
which the fallacy is seen to be a fallacy. Ruskin easily identifies the standard 
for us verbally as that of truth, and I suppose we may immediately add, truth of 
nature. How this kind of truth, which, indeed, constitutes a recurrent theme 
throughout a life-time of his writings, is to be interpreted is by no means easy 
to decipher; but that truth is an indispensable standard of art is evident on 


* This publication, read in part at a Joint Session of the American Society for Aesthet- 
ics and the Midwest College Art Conference at Bloomington, Indiana, October 28-30, 
1954, was made possible by funds granted by the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
That Corporation is not, however, the author, owner, publisher, or proprietor of this 
publication and is not to be understood as approving by virtue of its grant any of the 
statement made or views expressed therein. 
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nearly every page that he has written. For example, he declares, ““We shall 
... find that no artist can be graceful, imaginative, or original, unless he be 
truthful; and that the pursuit of beauty, instead of leading us away from truth, 
increases the desire for it and the necessity of it tenfold. . . .""' The question one 
may raise in connection with this thesis is how we may ever perceive untruly. 
Indeed, the answer to this question ultimately reveals the essence of a moral 
theory of art. 

How can perception ever be false? Ruskin’s answer, if we are willing to 
ignore physiological explanations, is as convincing as it is simple. False percep 
tion results from violent feeling, which in turn is responsible for the pathetic 
fallacy. All violent feelings, he insists ‘“‘produce in us a falseness in all our im- 
pressions of external things, which I would generally characterize as the ‘pa- 
thetic fallacy.’ ’’® Immediately, the theme becomes complicated, for no longer 
is the problem simply that of true perception, but also that of the role of the 
artist’s feelings as well. Ruskin, it becomes clear, is not opposing feeling to 
perception, but he wishes to discern how the artist, although feeling strongly, 
can at the same time perceive truly. 

Our author never leaves us in doubt that the artistic problem needs to be 
resolved both in terms of man’s perceptual and his feeling capacities. The lowest 
rank within the artistic scale is reserved for him who perceives rightly because 
he does not feel, the one to whom “the primrose is very accurately the primrose, 
because he does not love it.’ This kind of prosaic life Ruskin deprecates as 
unworthy of man, even if it is founded upon perceptual correctness. At the 
opposite end of the scale is found the artist of highest rank: that in which man 
perceives rightly in spite of his feelings. When a man feels deeply, but is able 
to govern his feelings, he rises to the rank of truth in art, and thus toan eminence 
above the pathetic fallacy. The fallacy is plainly committed by the lesser artist: 
by him who perceives wrongly because he feels strongly. To one in the middle 
rank, ‘“‘the primrose is anything else than a primrose.”’ It follows then that 
false perception may be more desirable than true perception; that is, when the 
true obtains at the price of feelinglessness. 

Some perception, Ruskin observes, is wilfully false, and therefore acceptable 
because it involves no real expectation of its being believed. When the poet 
writes of 


“The spendthrift crocus, bursting through the mould 
Naked and shivering, with his cup of gold,” 


Ruskin declares that “this is very beautiful, and yet very untrue.’ If this 
poetry is acceptable, although not great, other poetry may be false and morbid, 
as when Coleridge tells us about, 


1 Works, Modern Painters, I11, 138. All citations from Ruskin’s Works are from the 
Library Edition by Cook and Wedderburn, London, 1903-1912 

2 Ibid., V, 205. 

* [bid., V, 209. Cf. “Only that picture is noble which is created in the love of reality.” 
Laws of Fesole, XV, 354, quoted by Gilbert and Kuhn, A History of Esthetics, 1939, p. 415 
Cf. also Modern Painters, V, 43. 

* Ibid., V, 204. 
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“The one red leaf, the last of its clan 
That dances as often as dance it can.” 


Ruskin refuses to condone this writing, for Coleridge fancies life in a leaf, which 
is not living and “confuses its powerlessness with choice, its fading death with 
merriment, and the wind that shakes it with music.’’* Since the spirit of truth 
is absent, this is far removed from great poetry—which can be created only out 
of a love of reality. The latter is the kind of poetry which Homer or Dante 
writes; not which Keats or Coleridge writes. Even though Homer and Dante 
feel deeply, they are yet able to see things truly. As Ruskin asserts: “. . .the 
greatest thing a human soul ever does in this world is to see something, and tell 
what it saw in a plain way. Hundreds of people can talk for one who can think, 
but thousands can think for one who can see.’’* The test of a poet’s or a land- 
scape artist’s seeing truly is his ability to tell something truly when he is under 
the influence of noble emotion. 

If a Keats or a Tennyson expresses modes of thought that are in some sense 
diseased or false,’ it is because he suffers from a morbid state of mind. The fact is, 
Ruskin insists, the pathetic fallacy “so far as it is a fallacy is always the sign of 
a morbid state of mind, and comparatively of a weak one.”” Some imbalance, 
some radical imperfection is engendered in that mind in which feeling distorts 
human perception. Upon such a notion as Ruskin has adopted, little wonder is 
it that he admires the classical outlook of the Greeks. “Living wholesomely, 
giving themselves no fever fits, either by fasting or over-eating, constantly in 
the open air, and full of animal spirit and physical power, they became incapable 
of every morbid condition of mental emotion.’”’ And if the “general pathetical- 
ness of modern life results merely from derangement of stomach,” it holds to 
“Greek life the same relation that the feverish night of an adult does to a child’s 
sleep.’’* By referring to the classical ideal, we are in a strategic position to under- 
stand what Ruskin means by morbidity of mind and why it is a sign of untruth. 

“Morbidity of mind’’—this Ruskin can regard as the essence of the pathetic 
fallacy because it is two-dimensional. On the one hand, it has reference to 
man’s feelings—to his unwholesome, narrow feelings, to feelings that bring about 
feverish derangement because they overpower the intellect; and because, in 
short, they are the mark of a human failing. Whether tragic or not, they repre- 
sent flaws of character. Moreover, the flaws are of such a nature that one is dis- 
empowered to act towards the world of reality. Hence, on the other hand, the 
morbidity is a function of man’s disconnection with nature. Living in his fitful 
feelings, he cannot see the world, let alone describe it to anyone else. He is 
ignorant of meaningful standards which would relate him to nature, and he is 
cut off from significant intercourse with his fellow men. 

The cleavage between man and the world of nature leaves him with morbid 
sentiments. Suggested in the middle portions of his work on Modern Painters, 

5 Tbid., V, 206. 

* Ibid, V, 333. For this statement I am indebted to Katharine Gilbert's quotation of it 
in her essay, ‘‘Ruskin’s Relation to Aristotle,’’ Philosphical Review, XLIX (1940), p. 58. 

1 Ibid, V, 210. 

* Ibid, V, 233. 
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Ruskin later returns to the theme in the last volume of the work. Holding fast 
to the Greek ideal of the singleness of soul and body, he finds the sources of 
morbidity in the isolation of the one from the other. The twin errors resulting 
from the attempt to separate them is “asceticism on the one side” and “‘sen- 
sualism on the other.’® Man’s health and power derive from his delight in 
standing in “his due relation to other creatures and to inanimate things’; his 
love for them makes him great and holy. If he breaks off this relation he founders 
in a false humanism, on the one hand (a falseness which Ruskin attributes oddly 
enough to the Greeks as well as to the Florentines)'® or, on the other hand, he 
views the world as a scientific mechanist, and consequently can no longer find 
or paint the nobility of nature. Noble emotions arise out of man’s intimate in- 
terrelationships with a nature humanized through human (noble) sentiment." 
Neither man for himself nor nature for itself will do. Morality requires, and 
landscape painting demands, that man find himself at home in the realm of 
nature. 

Steadied by this kind of insight into the relation of man to nature, Ruskin 
animadverts on the metaphysical dualism which is abhorrent to his view 
namely, the dualism of the subjective and the objective. This is a dualism for 
which German dulness and English affectation are said to be responsible. No 
metaphysician himself, he glosses over the intricacies of the metaphysical 
problems, and appeals to Locke’s precarious use of the term ‘‘power.”’ In writing 
from the standpoint of Locke’s Essay, he insists, ‘ ‘Blue’ does not mean the 
sensation caused by a gentian on the human eye; but it means the power of 
producing that sensation.’”? Whether or not Ruskin has the metaphysical para- 
phernalia to treat the problem at hand, certainly his instincts are right in his 
belief that the dualism caused by such language can only alienate man from his 
world and thus prohibit that access to nature which is indispensable to the 
landscape painter in his work, or to the plain man in his moral fulfilment. With 
his nice sense for language, if not for metaphysics, Ruskin should delight the 
philosopher of ordinary language by his insistence that, if a distinction is needed, 
we still have the simple, but eminently satisfactory English expressions, “It is 
so,” or “It seems so to me,” instead of the pompous phrases, “It is objectively 
(or subjectively) so.”’ Interestingly enough, even Locke might have learned an 
important lesson from the substitution of this kind of language, and thus he 
might have avoided some of the errors resulting from his acceptance of a dilute 
form of Cartesian scientific mechanism. 

By rejecting this menacing, metaphysical dualism and, on the contrary, by 
expressing a sense of the continuity of man and nature, Ruskin prepares the 
ground for asserting the moral of landscape painting in general and the genius 
of Turner in particular. Turner was the apostle of the moral theory of art, for he, 
more than any other modern painter, Ruskin believes, has the vision of nature 

* Ibid, VII, 263. 

‘© Thid, VII, 258. 

Cf. J. A. Hobson, who writes, ‘‘The intelligent and minute love of nature which showed 
itself so early in Mr. Ruskin’s life must be taken as the starting-point in the just appreci- 


ation of his work.”’ John Ruskin as Social Reformer, London, 1898, p. 34. 
2 Ibid, V, 202. 
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alive, of nature which has been energized by the human spirit. Turner was the 
first to understand in all their range “the grounds of noble emotion which exist 
in landscape.’’” Thus, landscape painting, better than portraiture and other 
modes of painting, has the specific virtue of being modern in that it captures the 
sense of continuity between man and his world. In Turner’s work, we are given 
to realize the double truth of how nature is humanized by man and how man is 
naturalized by nature.'* This insight into man’s continuity with the world con- 
stitutes the very essence of Ruskin’s moral theory of art. Despite some vacilla- 
tion in his writings between this view and a more transcendental one, for the 
most part they contain an underlying unity; and this unity is expressed in the 
recurrent theme of morality as the life-blood of art. This moral theory always 
contains nature at its very heart, and nature, moreover, conceived of as possess- 
ing powers capable of vitalizing and ennobling human sentiment. 


2. Ruskin develops his moral theory of art in a complicated, dialectical 
manner. I have no intention of attempting to reconstruct this dialectic. The 
reader who wishes to reconstruct it should turn to its detailed development in 
Modern Painters. My intent is simply to indicate the general movement of the 
dialectic and to show how I believe Ruskin meant it to contribute to a unified 
theory of art. 

The general nature of this dialectic movement is from nature and the need 
for man to ascertain its truth to the peculiar contribution of man himself in the 
work of the highest ranges of the imagination, and, finally, to the conditions of 
human life by virtue of waich the work of the imagination becomes possible of 
realization. In the context of the work of the landscape painter, Ruskin indicates 
the movement of this dialectic in what he calls two distinct ends of the painter: 
“the first, to induce in the spectator’s mind the faithful conception of any 
natural object whatsoever; the second, to guide the spectator’s mind to those 
objects most worthy of contemplation, and to inform him of the thoughts and 
feelings with which these were regarded by the artist himself.’’'® Our first task, 
consequently, is to see the steps by which Ruskin moves from “the thoughts 
and feelings with which these were regarded by the artist himself.” 

Little wonder is it in view of the above statement that the bulk of the first 
volume of Modern Painters is devoted to a discussion of truth, ranging from 
general principles of truth, to truth of clouds, earth, water, mountains, and 
vegetation. Ruskin’s minute love of nature, involving as it did the accurate 
description of natural phenomena, is ballast in his discussions of topics such as 
drawing, art-criticism, architecture, and even economics. Perception, creation, 
and the good life require a care for, and an understanding of, nature; for without 
fidelity to nature, we are given to exaggerations and monstrosities that can be 
only the mark of the ugly and the inhuman, and therefore of the morbid in art. 


'* Tbid, V, 387. 
‘Compare Ruskin’s statement of the Christian error of ‘‘pride in its denial of the ani 
mal nature of man,’ together with the ‘“‘monkish and fanatical forms of religion’? which 
look ‘to another world instead of this.’’ The contrary naturalist error is that which ‘‘denied 
at last the spiritual nature of man, and perished in corruption.”’ /bid, VIL, 264. 
'® Jbid, IIL, 133. 
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At the outset, the question may be fairly asked: What has art to gain by 
being truthful? Simply answered, art gains vitality, dignity, nobility, and, if 
Ruskin is right, moral character. To understand the simple answer, however, 
one must understand the complicated answer—namely, the dilemma to be 
avoided when one refuses to give up the moral theory of art. Truthfulness may 
be dissipated by referring artistic values either to pure forms alone or to purely 
subjective states of consciousness. In either case, truth is absent. When, on the 
contrary, truth is realized in art, the dilemma of the double-edged, pathetic 
fallacy is avoided; that is, the fallacy of unhinging truth by disconnecting forms 
from nature or by making imagination a substitute for the facts of the world. 
Kither way, the artist commits the fallacy through “some degree of weakness of 
character.” 

One half of the dilemma, then, consists in the fact that when forms are made 
the end of art, truth is irrelevant, and consequently there is lacking that vitality 
which truth supplies to art. The resv ting error is the egregious one of art for 
art’s sake, pure forms in which man may delight for the sake of pure forms 
Such art sinks to the level of ‘‘mere amusement, ministers to morbid sensibilities, 
ticklers and fanners of the soul’s sleep.’"® Ruskin does not denounce delight 
taken in artistic forms; on the contrary, he continually extols it; but he does 
insist that there is no true delight when forms or appearances have no connec- 
tion “with any real power or character in the object.’’ His insistence is that 
“nothing could be good or useful, or ultimately pleasurable, which was untrue.’""” 
Of such disconnected forms, he maintains in The Two Paths that, like the art of 
India, they are wilfully opposed to the facts and forms of nature. Indian art 
“will not draw a man, but an eight-armed monster; it will not draw a flower, 
but only a spiral or a zigzag.” In short, it will represent a living creature only 
“under some distorted and monstrous form.”’ Those who practice such art are 
“cut off from all possible sources of healthy knowledge or natural delight.’’ 
Their art issues in “‘the destruction of both intellectual power and moral prin 
ciple.’”’"* 

If the truth of art has a significance which goes beyond immediate forms, it 
also has a significance which refuses to be confined within the inner recesses of 
the human mind. Ruskin will not condone that art which is born of the imagina- 
tion sundered from the realm of natural facts. Tender it may be; emotional it 
cannot but be; but it is from emotions which are fundamentally spurious. The 
fallacy then is ‘powerful only so far as it is pathetic, feeble so far as it is falla- 
cious.’’® When “‘the dominion of Truth” is replaced by that of human personality, 
art cannot be but weak and ineffectual, for there is no reading into it of nature; 
there is no way of distinguishing good from bad; and there is no way of per 
fecting it.2° However important it may be in the creative process, personality 


16 Ibid, 1V, 36. 

” Tbid, V, 204. 

* Op. cit., XVI, 265, 268. 

Modern Painters, V , 220 

20 Cf. Preface to Aratra Pentelici, where Ruskin writes, ‘‘Nothing can be made an ele 
ment of education of which it is impossible to determine whether it is ill done or well.”’ 
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in itself affords no standards by which we can differentiate the good from the 
bad, and is, because it engenders the pathetic fallacy, to be rejected as an un- 
acceptable reading of artistic values." Truthfulness in art will not admit reduc- 
tion either to meaningless (however delightful) forms or to subjective states of 
consciousness, bereft as they are of all standards of nobility. Art has a “high 
seriousness,” which will not admit of reduction to such trivialities. 

Truthfulness in art can be ascertained only in connection with nature. In 
Ruskin’s language, ‘The word Truth, as applied to art, signifies the faithful 
statement, either to the mind or senses, of any fact of nature.’”™ Distinguishing 
between truth and imitation, he asserts that pictures which imitate so as to de- 
ceive are never true. Hence “ideas of truth are the foundation, and ideas of 
imitation the destruction, of all art. [Moreover] ...no picture can be good 
which deceives by its imitation, for the very reason that nothing can be beautiful 
which is not true.” The conclusion which is thus dictated by his deep respect for 
truth leads Ruskin to direct the aim of s' udents to drawing, not for the end of 
drawing, but that they may learn to love nature.“ By loving and accurately 
copying nature, one may come eventually to recognize the basis for truth in art, 
and thus to be able “to produce what shall look like Nature to people who know 
what Nature is like.’’”** 

In the Seven Lamps of Architecture, Ruskin makes good use of the principle of 
truth for purposes of practical criticism, and in particular, criticism of gothic 
architecture. As long as gothic remained true to its original style, it achieved an 
honesty of structure that made it, in our author’s opinion the greatest of all 


own time. This, for him, was the art that was perfected as church architecture 
because it came from the “development of the common dwelling-house archi- 
tecture of the period.’’** There was no deceit in its original development. Later 
gothic, however, was marked by “a declining and morbid taste’’; it lost its subtle 
charm by reason of the architects’ madness in wishing to increase its power.” 





Because painting and sculpturing have ‘‘grammar and method they permit a recogniz- 
able distinction between scholarship and ignorance, and enforce a constant distinction 
between Right and Wrong.”’ Op. cit., XX, 193. 

" Although Ruskin is not above referring art to human personality, he always does so 
with a qualification, Compare, for example, “. .. art is valuable or otherwise, only as it 
expresses personality, activity, and living perception of good and great human soul.”’ Stones 
of Venice, X1, 201. Italics mine. It is to be noted that the qualification ‘“‘good and great”’ 
contains a moral standard which personality in and of itself does not. 

2 Modern Painters, III, 104. 

™" Ibid, III, 108, 

™ Elements of Drawing, XV, 13. 

*%® Aratra Pentelici, XX, 284. 

%* Stones of Venice, X, 120. 

” Compare the following: ‘‘But the declining and morbid taste of the later architects 
was not satisfied with thus much deception. They were delighted with the subtle charm 
they had created, and thought only of increasing its power. The next step was to consider 
and represent the tracery, as not only ductile, but penetrable; and when two mouldings 
met each other, to manage their intersection, so that one should appear to pass through 
the other, retaining its independence; or when two ran parallel to each other, to represent 
the one as partly contained within the other, and partly apparent above it. This form of 
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In the Lamp of Truth, Ruskin insists upon absolute honesty, admonishing even 
those who would commit ‘‘the amiable fallacy,” the lie which is “glistening and 
softly spoken ...the patriotic lie of the historian, the provident lie of the 
politician, the zealous lie of the partizan, the merciful lie of the friend, the care- 
less lie of each man to himself.’’* The ends of truth and morality are nourished 
only as we root out all lies; and the study and love of nature is the way to realize 
truth. 

In Modern Painters Ruskin engages in a technical analysis of beauty in nature 
under the heads of “typical beauty” and “vital beauty.”’ I have no desire to 
review in any detail these long and sometimes tedious discussions. Formally, 
our author defines the first as “‘that external quality of bodies . . . which, whether 
it occur in a stone, flower, beast, or in man, is absolutely identical, which . . . 
may be shown to be in some sort typical of the Divine Attributes.”’ Vital beauty, 
on the other hand, is said to consist in “the felicitous fulfilment of function in 
living things.’ I would suggest that our Victorian moralist of art, more often 
than not, leads us in his discussion of typical beauty to paths at cross-purposes 
with the interpretation our preceding discussion has seized upon as constituting 
the essence of the moral theory. By referring us to the divine attributes of 
beauty, he tends to lose track of the integral interconnection between man and 
nature, together with its significance for art. There is, however, one point, as Mr. 
Ladd admirably clarifies, at which Ruskin does carry us from the external quali- 
ties of bodies to man himself; namely, in his discussion of “purity’’ as a type of 
energy. In making energy valuable for purposes of life, Ruskin has, in Mr. Ladd’s 
view, “resolved the dire separation of matter and spirit characteristic of idealistic 
theories of beauty up to his time.’° Purity, he observes, ‘‘so far as it is a condi- 
tion of beauty .. . is also a condition of social health.”” He continues: 


Through this one term, connoting material energy on the one hand and beautiful vitality 
on the other, beauty and life are theoretically related. In so far as art is the expression of 
ideas of beauty it becomes a pure way of life, which is a great deal more than the satisfac 
tion of unaccountable impulse, or the mere fulfillment of the necessary demands of exist 
ence. Ruskin’s discussion of the nature of purity is the point of the transition from his 
theory of beauty to a theory of the social value of art. It is the most pregnant seed of the 
whole moral and economic doctrine. His social theories did not, as has been claimed, spring 
from any general notion of art, but from one theoretical element in his conception of beauty. 
Purity was the moral root.” 


falsity was that which crushed the art. The flexible traceries were often beautiful, though 
they were ignoble; but the penetrated traceries, rendered, as they finally were, merely the 
means of exhibiting the dexterity of the stone-cutter, annihilated both the beauty and 
dignity of the Gothic types.” Seven Lamps of Architecture, VIII, 93. 

* Jind, VIII, 55. 

* Op. cit., IV, 64. E. T. Cook provides a crisp statement of the two in his Studies in 
Ruskin, London, 1891, pp. 13-14. For the extended discussion, see Modern Painters I 

99H. A. Ladd, The Victorian Morality of Art, New York, 1932, p. 184 

* Ibid, pp. 185-6. Under the title of ‘“‘Vital Beauty,’’ Ruskin himself says, ‘‘For it is a 
matter of easy demonstration, that setting the characters of typical beauty aside, the 
pleasure afforded by every organic form is in proportion to its appearance of healthy vital 
energy.’’ Modern Painters, IV, 151. 
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Whether or not we fully subscribe to this statement, the transition is anticipated 
whereby from the “felicitous fulfilment of function” beauty is no longer re- 
garded merely according to divine attributes but according to natural functions. 
We should be prepared to see how in his dialectical treatment, Ruskin moves 
from a discussion of the beauty in nature to the human component. 


4. “All art,’’ Ruskin informs us in the last volume of Modern Painters, ‘“‘which 
involves no reference to man is inferior or nugatory.”” What this reference con- 
sists in may not always be clear. One way of regarding it is a way suggested by 
Mr. Cook when he cites on the subject Turner’s “Pass of Faido,’’ which con- 
tains a post-chaise in the foreground. Although he reports that Turner was 
criticized for including it, on the ground that it destroyed the majesty of desola- 
tion in his picture, he replies in Ruskinian terms, ‘‘Not so; he enhanced it. “The 
full essence and soul of the scene, and consummation of all the wonderfulness of 
the torrents and Alps, lay in that post-chaise.’ And why? Because, without the 
suggestion of the human element, nature loses in the instant the power over the 
human heart.” Another way of regarding the reference is in terms of what will 
pass for great art. If, as Ruskin insists, no great art is painted except out of a 
love of reality, we must remember that the artist cannot discharge his responsi- 
bility merely by giving us a faithful transcript of nature. To be able to make 
such a transcript is both a source of pleasure and is necessary to art; but art 
involves something more. As we saw earlier, the painter is supposed to guide us 
to objects worthy of contemplation, and, more especially, to inform us of the 
thoughts and feeling with which he regarded them. The representation of facts 
is indispensable to art; but so is the representation of thoughts, for all great 
works “invariably receive the reflection of the mind under whose influence they 
have passed, and are modified by its image. This modification is the Work of 
the Imagination.” Ruskin’s problem, then, is to be able to reconcile his in- 
sistence upon the truth of art with his further insistence upon its modification 
through the work of the imagination. 

In a discarded passage, intended originally for the Stones of Venice, Ruskin 
again reminds us that truth is different from imitation. Asserting once more 
that there is truth in art, he nevertheless admits of a thoughtful and expressive 
art which is in one sense least like nature; it is what he calls “‘symbolical or 
comprehensive instead of imitative.”” He believes it possible in these terms to 
answer both the formalists, who despise nature, and the ignorant naturalists, 
who despise symbolism. Of Modern Painters he asserts that it was one of his 
tasks there to show that those who, as in the works of the Dutch School, imi- 
tated the externals of nature, lost sight of ‘the higher and more occult kinds of 
truth,”’ the kinds of truth which Turner for the first time in history succeeded 
in conveying.*” 

Ruskin’s proposed resolution of the problem of how art can be truthful and 

® Op. cit., VII, 264. 

Op. cit., p. 17. 


* Modern Painters, IV , 223. 
*° Cf. Works, XI, xxi, xx. 
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yet convey the artist’s feelings and thoughts is best found in his theory of the 
imagination, and especially in that imagination which he calls “penetrative.”’ 
Imagination is a necessary complement to his theory of truth. Although truth 
is indispensable to his moral theory, yet it is a truth that penetrates to the very 
core of an object and reveals more than merely external facts. The latter are 
identified with fancy only, but the former represents the authentic work of the 
imagination, which discloses the higher kind of truth. 

Ruskin opposes, then, the imagination to all falsehood, with which it has no 
dealings of any kind. Some artists would have us believe that they are imagina- 
tive when in truth they are given over only to exaggeration. We are warned, 
however, that to exaggerate a passion such as grief is not to exalt it but to destroy 
it and thus to detract from the character who is supposed to suffer it. Tricks the 
artist may learn, but tricks do not constitute art and are no substitute for the 
imagination, which is neither teachable nor analyzable. The power of the imagi- 
nation traces back to the native genius of man, and the operation of the faculty 
can be understood only in the process of intuition.** 

The test of the imagination is not in anything that can be learned; it is not in 
obedience to laws. It is in the wholeness of the artist’s vision. “He saw his tree, 
trunk, boughs, foliage and all, from the first moment; not only the tree, but the 
sky behind it; not only that tree or sky, but all the other great features of his 
picture. .. .’”*? The test is consequently to be found in the fact that if the merest 
stem or twig is removed, the painting goes all to pieces. The instantaneous gaze 
through which the painter discovers the truth in art is at the same time the 


gaze that authenticates the imagination and that accordingly relates man to 
nature. 


Since imaginative art is not something to be learned, even though the native 
capacity it presupposes can be developed, and since its creation is the work of an 
intuitive faculty, not attainable through reason, dissection, or analysis, Ruskin 
makes clear that art is engendered by emotion, and by emotion that is moral. 
He has continually been telling the reader that the creation of art presupposes 
love, a love of reality, wide sympathies with that which the artist would paint. 
Emotion is responsible then not merely for the production of art but also for its 
appreciation. The central position that is given to emotion thus provides the 
basis for calling Ruskin a romanticist.** 

What Ruskin’s theory of the imagination is meant to do in the context of his 
conception of art now becomes more unmistakable. The human component, the 
emotional and the moral life, if you will, is integrally interconnected with what 
nature is, the truth of nature. Falsehood—pathetic falsehood——results when 
either nature is distorted into unrecognizable shapes or when man’s feelings are 
dissociated from the reading of nature. Nature maligned or imprisoned feelings 
which have been barred off from nature—either may occasion the pathetic 
fallacy and thus destroy the morality of art. Ruskin’s aesthetics requires a grasp 
of nature; hence his theory of truth; but equally it requires the tapping of emo- 

46 Cf. Modern Painters, IV, 204, 233, 284, 286, 313. 

7 Ibid, IV, 239. 

* Cf. Gilbert and Kuhn, A History of Esthetics, New York, 1939, pp. 414-416 
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tions which are spent in the attainment of truth; hence his theory of imagination. 
Together the two theories provide the bridge “between man and nature, in- 
volving their mutual fulfilment.’’ Nature’s powers become realized in man; and 
man’s emotions become expressed in nature. 

The theory of the dovetailing of man and nature is abstractly stated in the 
twin doctrines of truth and of the imagination; it is concretely illustrated in his 
discussion of “the Grand Style’ and in the bulk of the corollary writings on 
practical criticism. A romanticist like Ruskin can never be satisfied with any 
art short of greatness; that is, with any art short of nobility, involving as it 
does both the grandeur of nature and the exaltation of man. To achieve both is, 
as we find in his writings on style, the realization of the moral theory of art. 
Greatness in style then deserves our immediate attention. 


4. Art is humanistic in that it lives in and feeds upon passion; it is naturalistic 
in that it is grounded in nature. Passionate, art must be; otherwise it is trivial 
and mean. Great passion, however, is pathetic unless it contains adequate 
grounds for its expression. Truth, therefore, is a facet of art without which it can 
be pathetic but not great. To understand in Ruskinian terms what great art is, 
is to understand the essence of style. 

Style is unalterably moral. It has both force and feeling; force, because it is 
accurate; and feeling because it is spontaneous. If either accuracy or spontaneity 
is lacking, art is inadequate. Language, which is a form of style, is a special kind 
of art that aptly illustrates moral qualities. Language “becomes accurate if the 
speaker desires to be true; clear, if he speaks with sympathy and a desire to be 
intelligible; powerful, if he has earnestness; pleasant, if he has sense of rhythm 
and order.’ If language itself possesses moral qualities, so much the more does 
art, for it possesses the same qualities intensified and further ennobled. Great- 
ness has nobility as its end; but since its realization must also be noble, its 
means too must be noble. 

The moral theory of art suggests certain ends to be attained in the realization 
of art. Subject-matter, for example, is never ignored by Ruskin. That style is to 
be preferred which contains subjects of wide interests and profound passions as 
opposed to those of narrow interests and slight passions. Yet such ends are 
immediately qualified by virtue of the talents which the painter may possess. 
He must be sincere, but he must also be wise in the choice of his subject matter. 
In other words, ends are obviously not independent of means. If means are 
important, then “love of beauty”’ is also a characteristic of great art; that is, a 
love which is expressed consistently with truth. Since, moreover, the greatest 
possible quantity of truth is to be obtained, great art contains sincerity. Finally, 
it is inventive; that is, imaginative.“ 


” Works, XX, 74-5. Note also the qualities said to be characteristic of noble speech as 
follows: (1) absolute command over all passion, however intense, (2) choice of fewest and 
simplest words to express the thing meant, (3) perfectly emphatic and clear utterance of 
the chosen words, (4) absolute spontaneity, (5) melody in the words, and (6) utmost spir- 
itual contents in the words. Fiction, Fair and Foul, XXXIV, 335-6. 

4° Of. Modern Painters, V, 44ff., “Of the Real Nature of Greatness of Style.” 
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What leaves the reader abashed in all this discussion of style is that although 
there is a resolute intent to define style in terms of its elements, the elements are 
never disclosed. For example, subject matter appears to be an element, but no 
sooner is it identified than Ruskin qualifies it virtually out of existence, and 
turns attention from subject matter to the attributes and capacities of the artist 
himself. Ends become conditioned by means, and means are in turn made sub- 
servient to ends. Instead of our being given a definition of the elements of great- 
ness in style, we are led to unending terms qualified and requalified until we are 
returned to the original words that great style consists in the nobility of spirit 
nobly realized. This, however, is Ruskin’s theory of style, and I submit it is the 
theory precisely required by his philosophical outlook. 

Great art is a means, but a means that has important intrinsic properties, and, 
moreover, properties that lead on to realization. Ruskin speaks plainly when he 
says, ““We cannot say that a painter ‘is great because he paints boldly, or paints 
delicately; because he generalizes or particularizes; because he loves detail, or 
because he disdains it. He is great if, by any of these means, he has laid open 
noble truths, or aroused noble emotions.’ By insisting upon truth, Ruskin will 
not let art be dissevered from nature; and by insisting upon emotion realized in 
truth he in essence defines nobility of emotion by reason of the fact that the 
painter has realized truth within the artistic process. Nature and man must be 
complementary in this theory. 

Great art, then, is a process which calls for “the entire human spirit.’’ No 
littleness of mind, no painter’s tricks, no mere skills or techniques can produce it; 
for it is an art that is addressed to all of the human faculties, both in its creation 
and in its appreciation. It is an art of the whole man for the whole man, and it is 
an art which contains “the greatest number of the greatest ideas.” I am per- 
fectly willing to grant that the ideal may be distorted into what Ladd calls 
“esthetic respectability,” but then any ideal may be distorted, even by an 
author whose intent is to espouse it. 

I assume it to be significant that Ruskin’s theory of style, or great art, leads 
him directly into a discussion of the pathetic fallacy. The discussion of the fallacy 
is not intended as an after-thought, nor as a merely “interesting doctrine;”’ it is a 
natural, logical outcome of his moral theory of art. To commit the fallacy is to 
suffer from morbid emotions; it is to create an art addressed to only some of the 
human faculties, to engage in distortions and exaggerations that mutilate truth, 
to paint without a sense of form, and to rely upon fancy instead of the imagina 
tion. 

Little wonder is it that Ruskin struggles to define style. In a sense, it is, of 
course, an indefinable, just as great art is unteachable. Yet one may not inaptly 
speak of it and of great art as “pre-eminently and finally the expression of the 
spirits of great men.’ For from this point on, only one further step is needed to 
complete the dialectical movement: the nobility of spirit is to be seen as a func- 

“1 [bid, V, 42. 

“ Thid, V, 66. 

Op. cit., Pt. LI, Ch. VI. 

“ Ibid, V, 69. 
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tion of the nobility of society. Great artists flourish in great societies. Ruskin is 
thus inevitably compelled to look at art as a reflection of the social scene. 


5. It is often noted that the year 1860 marks a dividing point in Ruskin’s 
development. Before that time he is said to have been primarily historian of art 
and aesthetician; after, social economist and reformer.** It is usually added, 
however, that between the two periods there is continuity in his work. This 
view of his development is reinforced by the logic of his theory of morality. 
Society is not alien to morality; on the contrary, it is a primary factor in deter- 
mining it; and if we can subscribe to Ruskin’s view, we must further admit that 
the work of the artist is conditioned by the kind of national life which surrounds 
him. In any event, Ruskin’s position is unmistakable when he asserts, ‘The 
art of any country is the exponent of its social and political virtues.’’** The way 
in which a people constructs its buildings, the way in which it paints its pictures, 
or sings its songs is said to be a function of its ethical life, its earnestness, its 
faithfulness, its industry. “For all good art is the natural utterance of its own 
people in its own day.’’*7 

There is no art without the artist and the artist is an artisan. How he works 
and what he makes reflects, secondarily, his own character, and, primarily, the 
character of his national temper and life.“* To be sure, art always transcends the 
culture from which it springs, but its virtues can be great only as its people are 
great; otherwise, it suffers in its building, and painting, and literature from the 
prevailing vices. The foolish build foolishly; the wise, sensibly; the virtuous, 
beautifully; and the vicious, basely.” 

The virtues of a national life set limits to the virtues of art. When national 
life is vibrant and challenging, art is too; when national life is degraded, so is art. 
Ruskin’s thesis constantly drove him further to the extreme view that culture is 
the work of all and that virtue cannot prevail among the upper classes unless it 
prevails among the lower. Hence, he increasingly turned his attention to the 
conditions of life for the workingman and insisted upon raising his status to one 
of dignity; for only in this way can there also be dignity for the rich.® Dignity, 
moreover, is to be found in work; not just any work, but that which is devoted 
to ends, useful, beautiful, or necessary. Accordingly, we are told that the object 
of political economy is not to buy or sell labor, but to spare it.” 

Ruskin became the apostle of workmanship. Workmen should paint, not in 
order to become artists, but in order to be able to perceive and to understand 
nature, and thus to enlarge their sympathies. The ends of life should constantly 
be regarded in moral terms, not in aesthetic. Ruskin was continually opposed to 
aestheticism, and especially to the aestheticism of Whistler. As Jerome Buckley 

“Cf. A. C. Baugh, et al., A Literary History of England, New York, 1948, p. 1336 

4¢ Lectures on Art, XX, 39 

* Queen of the Air, XIX, 418 

“Cf. XIX, 197. 

“XIX, 389. 

6° Cf. ‘‘We shall never make our houses for the rich beautiful, till we have begun by 


making our houses for the poor beautiful.’’ XLX, 266. 
*! Munera Pulveris, XVU1, 183fn 
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states it, “his [Ruskin’s] moral faculty rebelled against the pursuit of beauty 
for its own sake.’ Morality demands work, but only that which has dignity. 
In the final analysis, it is art that confers dignity on work and makes it moral, 
for “life without industry is guilt, and industry without art is brutality.” 

Dignity means a concern for the ends of life, a concern for true wealth. The 
“dismal science’”’ is depressing just because it contains no grasp of the true nature 
of wealth. In resting its case upon the laws of supply and demand, it has no way 
of distinguishing an “accidental object of a morbid desire” from a “constant 
object of a legitimate one.’ Dignity is a matter of a whole man working for 
worthy ends, for ends harmoniously related to the life of others, and without dis- 
cord between him and the external world. The attainment or the failure of 
these ends is disclosed in the kind of architecture, or domestic furniture, or the 
dress which a people adopt.** Wealth is not a matter of ciphers but of substance, 
and substance regarded as the stuff of life itself. “The real science of political 
economy, which has yet to be distinguished from the bastard science, is that 
which teaches nations to desire things that lead to life; and which teaches them 
to scorn and destroy the things that lead to destruction.’’ Ruskin asks us there- 
fore to love only that scene which is “ringing with voices of vivid existence, 
[for] no air is sweet that is silent.’’** The moral theory of art thus ends in a full 
circle: virtue in the individual depends upon virtue in the nation, and a nation 
cannot be virtuous save as human nature is an extension of nature. But this 
extension is life. Hence, there is no wealth but life. 

The pathetic fallacy is committed whenever death is preferred to life, when- 
ever destruction is preferred to creation. Morality fails and the fallacy is en- 
gendered when man is isolated from man or from nature. Morbid sensibilities 
are pathetic because they are partial and thus do not engage “the entire human 
spirit.”” Morbid sensibilities are a sign of imbalance and incompleteness. They 
are pathetic because they turn man to feed upon his own petty substance rather 
than upon the great and massive substance of nature. 

In interpreting Ruskin’s theory in this way, I make it out as completely as 
possible in naturalistic terms. I do this because I am convinced that it is a cor- 
rect, even if not the only interpretation. Certainly he places major emphasis in 
his writings, and especially in the later ones, on the moral aspects of art. Although 
at times he confuses it with the religious, for the most part he insists upon a 
distinction between the two. We have seen him renounce ascetic attitudes on the 
ground that they make for the pathetic fallacy; we have seen him reject various 
theories that isolate man from nature; we have seen him advocate the need for 
faithful transcripts of nature as an indispensable condition of the creation of 
art; and we have seen him declare that the essence of the moral theory lies in the 
recognition and realization of a continuity between man and nature. 

Ruskin was seldom irreligious, and probably never sacrilegious; but from time 


** The Victorian Temper, Harvard University Press, 1951, p. 151 
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to time he felt the need to make clear the distinction between a moral and a 
religious theory of art. In asserting that there are many religions but only one 
morality,*’ he emphatically distinguishes the moral basis of art from the re- 
ligious, even though he is far from rejecting religious art. Perhaps it is just 
because he seems indifferent to religious dogma that he is able to maintain a 
religious attitude. Cook quotes Ruskin as meaning by religion, “the feelings of 
love, reverence, or dread with which the human mind is affected by its concep- 
tions of spiritual being...Art...is the prime agent in showing you noble 
grounds for such noble emotions. In this sense every great artist is necessarily 
religious.”"** Ruskin’s religion found its manifestation and consummation in 
man’s contemplation of nature. 

While still holding fast to his moral theory in his later writings, Ruskin does 
repudiate religious bases of his theory of art. In Fors Clavigera, he writes that he 
cuts to pieces Modern Painters, Stones of Venice, and Seven Lamps because “‘all 
the religious notions are narrow, and many false.”’ Again he writes of the first 
two, “the Religious teaching of those books, and all the more for the sincerity 
of it, is misleading—sometimes even poisonous; always in a manner, ridiculous; 
and shall not stand in any editions of them republished under my own super- 
vision.” The evidence is unmistakable that at least in many sustained moods 
and over a long period of years he meant to assert and develop a naturalistic 
theory of art. Jerome Buckley writes of his theory that from Modern Painters to 
Fors Clavigera there is ‘“‘an essential unity of tone, a deep if chaotic coherence.’’® 
I have attempted to show what I take this unity to be in his moral theory of 
art and how, when it is rejected, it leads to what Ruskin aptly called the pathetic 
fallacy. Believing that this theory has major significance for us today, I wish 
now to point out in very general terms how it stands in opposition to some cur- 
rent attitudes towards, and practices within, the arts. 


6. In The Two Paths Ruskin describes fine art as the work of the hand and 
the head and the heart. It is the work of all of them together, a work of the most 
delicate mechanisms, emotionally engendered and intelligently directed. It 
“brings out the whole man.””” This art finds its highest expression the emotions 
which at once relate man to nature and yet permit him faithfully to dwell upon 
its realities. It is representational, even if it portrays chiefly a suffusion of mist 
pierced by shafts of light, such as Turner portrays in his Rain, Steam, and Speed. 
Representational painting of this sort ineluctably expresses dramatic elements 
precisely because the human and the natural are indivisibly contained within it. 

There is, however, another form of art which, practiced sheerly for its own sake, 
“has an influence of the most fatal kind on brain and heart.” This latter makes 
its compositions out of meaningless fragments of color and flowings of line 


* Lectures on Art, XX, 49. 

“ Op. cit., p. 15. 
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dissociated from the things of nature. It is, as we have noted Ruskin previously 
remark, an art “which never represents a natural fact.’’ While the former kind 
of art is moral, the latter is destructive of both the moral principle and of intel- 
lectual power. This distinction, which has already been elaborated in extended 
discussion, is of course couched in the Victorian idiom; yet by recasting the 
idiom, one may easily perceive the relevance of the distinction to twentieth 
century practices. 

The challenge to twentieth century art—and, for that matter to twentieth 
century morality—arises from the way in which scientific and technological 
practices have been truncated from our moral evaluations and our artistic goals. 
In science and technology, we are predominantly positivistic and narrowly 
utilitarian; in morals we are mostly archaic; and in the arts we are primarily 
formalistic; and in all of these we have lost any sense of the community of spirit. 
Ruskin recognized comparable evils and was accordingly led from the criticism 
of art to that of science and morals, religion and dress, literature and manners, 
technology and economies, politics and education—in fact, to the whole, wide 
range of human affairs. Yet, what we can see from our own vantage-point that 
Ruskin could not, or would not, are the illimitable possibilities that machine- 
technology holds open for contemporary culture. 

Where Ruskin cou!d regard the machine only as a diabolical agent, producing 
filth and soot and dirt and noisome odors, with a consequent debilitation and 
degradation of man, we can, even though we still suffer to an inexcusable degree 
from these evils, foresee in the further exploitation and development of the 
machine the removal of these evils and the substitution of material conditions 
which may enhance and promote the potencies of the human spirit. Ruskin was a 
romanticist precisely because he foresaw in the machine the instrumentality of 
the destruction of human values. Eschewing romanticism, we may choose today 
between utilizing the machine either to foster life or to annihilate it; for the 
machine, however much it has inevitably altered the conditions of social well 
being, remains fundamentally as a challenge to man’s future, the decision of 
which is his.“ 

The contemporary moral theory of art will seek the ends that Ruskin sought; 
but since the means bear little resemblance to those that he envisaged, the ends 
will necessarily be completely metamorphosed. They will be metamorphosed 
because twentieth century science differs vastly from nineteenth century science, 
and because the machine technologies based upon these sciences likewise vastly 
differ. When a staid Newtonian physics gives way to a revolutionary relativity 
physics, when a gross Darwinian biology gives way to a micro-experimental one, 
when Manchesterian economics is superseded by a welfare economics, and when 
all this is accompanied by a shift to a new expertise founded on the new science, 
the stage is set for the resurgence of the moral theory of art. In America the 


® Apropos of this topic, Lewis Mumford writes: “. . . we must directly see, feel, touch, 
manipulate, sing, dance, communicate, before we can extract from the machine any further 
sustenance for life. If we are empty to begin with the machine will only leave us emptier; 
if we are passive and powerless to begin with, the machine will only leave us more feeble.’’ 
Technics and Civilization, 193A, p. 344. 
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outstanding proponent of this new version has been Lewis Mumford.” It is he, 
perhaps more than any other, who has formulated a theory which seeks to rees- 
tablish the continuity between man and nature, but with this central difference 
from Ruskin’s theory: Mumford looks to the new machine technology (neo- 
technics) as holding forth the promise of a creative force in human life. In dis- 
cussing the problem of the ‘‘Assimilation of the Machine” in our times, he writes: 


The possibility that technics had become a creative force, carried on by its own momentum, 
that it was rapidly ordering a new kind of environment and was producing a third estate 
midway between nature and the humane arts, that it was not merely a quicker way of 
achieving old ends but an effective way of expressing new ends—the possibility in short 
that the machine furthered a new mode of living was far from the minds of those who 
actively promoted it.” 


The “third estate” in his terminology contains the essence of the distinctive 
problem, in the solution of which man must find his new orientation to nature. 
The indefeasibly moral tragedies and fulfilments of life will never be unaffected 
by the machine—they will have to traverse the maze of the third estate. 

Twentieth century art cannot avoid the maze. It may be confounded for a 
time by formalistic, abstractionistic, cubistic art, but if it does not transcend 
the formal and reestablish the dramatic, contemporary art will fall as far short 
of moral art as did the formalistic, Indian arabesques that Ruskin depreciated. 
The ends of the moral theory stand at opposite poles to those which in the 
contemporary mode Roger Fry has apotheosized as the “‘pure contemplation of 
spatial and formal relations [which] gives us a sense of reality because it is an 
apprehension of one kind of reality-——the formal nature of the world of which we 
are a part.’’** If Turner represents for Ruskin the artist who best depicts in 
landscape painting the humanization of nature, it is Cézanne who represents for 
Roger Fry the formalized conception of nature from which man, and his humane 
qualities, are removed.*’ There is no doubt that Fry’s conception and, even more, 
Clive Bell’s extreme doctrine of “significant form’”’ are the antithesis of Ruskin’s 
moral theory. Not merely does art tend to become an object to be contemplated 
by some peculiar aesthetic faculty, but it is, moreover, delighted in for its own 
sake and becomes preciously removed from mundane life and from any other 
contamination of any other values, religious, ethical, or practical. 


“ In making this statement one need not, and should not, be unmindful of such writers 
as Veblen, Dewey, and Lilienthal. 

* Op. cit., pp. 322-3. 

** See the penetrating essay by Graham Hough, ‘‘Ruskin and Roger Fry : Two Aesthetic 
Theories,’’ Cambridge Journal, Oct., 1947, p. 26. This essay is included in part in Ch. 1 of 
Mr. Hough’s T'he Last Romantics, London, 1949. I am indebted to the generous assistance 
of Mrs. Margaret Mundt of the University of Colorado libraries for calling my attention 
to this reference as well as to others of which I have been able to make significant use. 

® Ibid, p. 24. Hough further writes: ‘‘The turning point in Fry’s thought [from a moral 
to a formal point of view] occurred when he became acquainted with the work of Cézanne; 
this was followed by the study of other Post-impressionists, and resulted in the organiza- 
tion of the Post-impressionist exhibition in 1911. As a consequence of this study Fry dis- 
covered first ‘that art had begun to recover once more the language of design’; secondly 
_..». that artists who were extremely sensitive to formal relations often had almost no 
sense of the emotions he supposed them to convey.’ p. 24. 
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The suggestion is irresistible that this extreme dedication to the purity of art 
is the aesthetic counterpart of the purity of science, and, in general, of formalized 
disciplines, strongly diked to prevent any dilution from alien sources. Aesthetic 
theory, accordingly, has the task of singling out those sheerly formal elements 

, of art which place a perfect distinction between it and anything else. The condi- 
tions of the production of art become irrelevant to it; the fortuitous uses of art 
are of no proper concern to the artist; in short, any possible connections between 
art and anything else is at best a matter to be investigated by those who are 
unable to maintain the aesthetic attitude. The purist’s attitude appears to be 
the counterpart of the cult of knowledge. 

Basically, the orientation of the twentieth century has been positivistic. 
Describing nature in its own terms for the sake of the pure pleasure of accumu- 
lating knowledge, the positivist turns out to be the arch-enemy of morality. The 
world is regarded as being neutral in value, and the competent scientist will 
ascribe neither positive good nor negative evil to it. In fact, the neutrality of the 
scientist requires him neither to assent to, nor to deny, the existence of the world 
(for the question is metaphysical and therefore meaningless), but only to de- 
scribe the formal relationships of events as they are observed to occur. Nature 
being value free, the scientist. can find worth only in the subjective domain of 
his own consciousness, and especially in those states of pleasure associated with 
the contemplation of formal relationships. 

That the cult of knowledge should give rise to the cult of the esoteric is scarcely 
surprising. Hedonistic values commonly do give way to pessimism and despair, 
and even to a kind of mysticism. Dali and Chagall are the natural successors to 
the post-impressionists. Roger Fry speaks of his theory as probably landing him 
in the depths of mysticism, but he insists upon stopping on the edge of its gulf.** 
What that form of mysticism would be, Fry refuses to—or cannot—tell us. 
Regardless of where in the final analysis Mr. Fry’s suggested mysticism might 
ultimately lead, the Freudian cult of the esoteric arrives at a form of mysticism 
that is a prize specimen of the pathetic fallacy. Violent emotions, turbulence, a 
world distorted out of all recognition, time disjointed, space separated, creatures 
in human forms, human beings in creature-form or in the form of machines 
these are not Bosch-like versions of hell; they are the hell of the mind, where 
“fancies”? (not the imagination) run rife. These are the ‘morbid sensibilities’”’ 
which estrange man from nature and from a life of reason. Nor is reason re- 
covered in the neo-formalism of the non-objective school of art. Some virtue in 
the sense of purity is reestablished, but still it is not the virtue of morality; at 
best it is the virtue of formality, a reversion to the fallacy in the form of “the 
tickling and fanning of the soul’s sleep.” 

Twentieth century art is not the celebration of the human spirit; it is the 
celebration of the intellect, or of ‘the aesthetic faculty.”” It is, in Ruskin’s 
language, the celebration of the head and the hand, without the heart. The 
moral criticism of art relies on the same principles today as it did in Ruskin’s 
time: the artist’s task is a task for the whole man. An art which is a technique 


* Ibid, p. 26 
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for producing aesthetic pleasure in the recognition of the placing of spatial vol- 
umes can never satisfy the moral standard. The moral standard requires an in- 
tegrity of man, and even beyond this, it requires us to probe more deeply than 
just into the personality of the artist; it requires us to probe into the nature of 
the society of which he is an inseparable part. 

Ruskin did probe into the nature of society as a result of his moral theory of 
art. His criticism was one which grounded art in a nobility that could come 
only from a social matrix. He taught that a great society will have great men, 
and its art too will be great; for art is an exponent of the worth of society. In 
adopting this point of view, we may not conclude, however, that a big society 
is any guarantee of great art; for it may be composed of little men with trivial 
interests, committed to the pathetic fallacy. 
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LETTERS PRO AND CON 





To the Editor: 

I should like to draw your attention to the article by J. P. Hodin in the June (1955) 
issue, in which he discusses what he calls a ‘Contemporary German Problem.’’ This is a 
lengthy discussion with a great amount of quotations and footnotes and packed 
with generalities which lead up to the statement: ‘One feels how personally Mr. Forster is 
concerned when presenting his mirror of a thousand years of great spiritual achievements 
to the ideologically confused German nation of today... .”’ 

We have had too many of these assertions lately. It is by no means certain that the 
German nation of today is ideologically more confused than any other nation or even Mr. 
Hodin himself, who causes the physicists to enter the lists to battle the lightly armored 
German art historian. Mr. Hodin concludes his article (which is really nothing but an 
accumulation of politically tinged generalities) by saying: ‘‘it will remain for the future to 
see how far the German art historian can move away from the terminology and a trend of 
thought which is more representative of the nineteenth than of the twentieth century, in 
what degree he can critically assimilate what foreign writers have brought forth in this 
field of studies. . . .’’? This only proves that Mr. Hodin has read the wrong books. As he re- 
marks himself, the work discussed is elaborated from lectures delivered 25 years ago. 

It is not clear why Mr. Hodin did not take the trouble to occupy himself with more 
prominent German art historians of our day like A. E. Brinckmann, professor emeritus, 
now living at Cologne, whose books Europageist und Europder, Europdische Humanitas and 
Welt der Kunst are just representative of the school of thought which Mr. Hodin fails to 
discover. Mr. Hodin’s article as a whole is painfully reminiscent of Emile MAle’s writings 
after the first world war and gives an entirely wrong picture of the real situation 

Not so long ago you printed an article by Mr. Boas in which this scholar openly de 
clared that he found Goethe’s Faust ‘‘boring.’’ Now it is, of course, the privilege of Mr 
Boas to find Faust boring and his own writings interesting. The only question that enters 
here is whether Mr. Boas was in earnest when proclaiming this wisdom or whether he tried 
to be witty. If he was serious, it would prove that the professor is in the wrong place as 
an educator; if he attempted to be funny, however, he reminds me of people of whom the 
author of Faust used to say that it is ‘easy to be smart if you have no respect for anything.”’ 


Leopo.tp Levis 
To the Editor: 


Dr. Levis seems to be ill informed about the real situation in present-day Germany, or, 
rather, he wishes us to forget too rapidly the deplorable state of the German mind and its 
repercussions during the last two decades. At the general assembly of the International 
Association of Art Critics, held at Oxford from the 3rd to the 9th of July 1955, the presi 
dent of the German section, Dr. Franz Roh, give a shattering picture of the struggle against 
the growing “reactionary” forces, as he called it, in the art life of Germany. Under different 
pretexts, but obviously with one aim only, they fight any trend in art which has arisen 
since Impressionism. It is Prof. Hans Sedlmayr and not Prof. A. E. Brinckmann who domi 
nates the German scene. Mr. Sedlmayr, who was a fervent Nazi, has taken with him into 
his disguise of a fervent Catholic the entire negative and nihilistic viewpoint of ‘‘entartete 
Kunst.’’ His ‘‘Verlust der Mitte”’ is now followed by the widely read pamphlet of another 
Austrian, R. Melichar on the Abbau der modernen Kunst. Among the younger generation of 
art critics, it is only Werner Haftman who, in his recently published History of the Painting 
of the 20th Century, (in which the modern American effort is ignored) defends the modern 
spirit in art with a certain authority. There is a complete blackout in Germany in the evalu- 
ation of modern art among young students, and the same also applies, as Prof. Vollbach 
(Mainz) told me recently, to the field of music. The classicist trend of Hindemith’s recent 
works is accepted, but anything else is booed at. The reasons for this attitude are too obvi- 
ous: it is the lack of a positive tradition in modern art appreciation. As the blackout has its 
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roots in political facts, it would result in an untruthful rendering of the situation if they 
were overlooked in silence. The disastrous effect of the narrow, nationalist German ideology 
on all realms of culture is a truth of long standing. It has not turned out to the advantage 
of the best-known representatives of contemporary German spiritual life that they chose 
rather to keep silent (Spinoza’s Caute! is quoted by Jaspers in his own defense) than to 
protest in a time in which spiritual life in Germany has sunk to the lowest standard known 
hitherto. Unless the Germans honestly rewrite their history, unless they realize that the 
battle in the Teutoburger forest against the Roman legions of Varus instead of being a 
great victory was the most fateful disaster that struck the German nation as a whole, 
excluding it as it were from the beneficial influence of Roman law and civilization, Germany 
will not belong from the cultural point of view to the West, the political and humanist ideals 
of which are built on it. 

Although Prof. Férster’s book is based on lectures delivered a long time ago, the book 
has only recently been finished and published. Why Prof. Férster emphasized the fact that 
his lectures were not of recent origin has no direct bearing on the question analyzed in my 
study. 

The English find Milton boring and the French Corneille. At a recent congress of progres- 
sive theologians in Oxford, the imagery of the Bible was proclaimed to be antiquated, the 
idea of Heaven boring, etc. I do not see the reason why Prof. Boas should not find Goethe’s 
Faust boring, of which the second part is a very dreary and lengthy academic poem, over- 
burdened with mythological allusions without any relation to modern life. 

J. P. Hopin 
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Katnz, Friepricn. Vorlesungen tiber Asthetik. Vienna 1948, Sexl Verlag, pp. 664 

In these lectures Dr. Kainz has addressed himself to the theoretical and practical task 
of providing students with a comprehensive background in the vast literature, mostly con 
tinental, of aesthetics and to some degree Kunstwissenschaft in the last sixty or more years. 
He has laudably set out to help the Austrian and German university student acquire some 
knowledge of the field despite both the post-war poverty which prevents his acquiring many 
books of his own and the loss of older books from the market in the general destruction. On 
top of this the libraries in Vienna were still at the time of writing in disorder and locked up. 
Writing with this special purpose in mind, Dr. Kainz has sought to give both a comprehen- 
sive and a condensed study of the field. The result is a unique and admirable work which 
elicits virtue from necessity and offers the kind of informed and reliable guidance in this 
literature which has long been needed. 

The author’s aim is not, he says, to gather together all the themes of the subject into a 
system but to provide an introduction to the kind of thought which is necessary for the 
solution of certain selected problems. He indicates at the end what he regards as the re 
maining principal problems of aesthetics and promises a further cycle of lectures on them. 
What many readers may criticize in the work will not be the omission of these but rather 
the degree of unconcern over many great conflicts in the practice and criticism of literature, 
music and art in this century. If it is unconcern it may stem from a conservative orientation 
in the arts but rather more perhaps from the programmatic premise that the proper work 
of aesthetics should be to get at the basic issues and principles which underlie critical con 
troversies local to time and place. It is at any rate clear that Dr. Kainz would not reject 
empirical evidence either from artistic practice or from psychology or other sources. The 
professional literature considered is largely German but in so many references (over 600) 
there are inevitably some to other continental sources and a few English and American 
Throughout the study is eminently clear in its formulations and in the directions in which 
it moves and free of post-Hegelian smog. An author index would have greatly furthered the 
purposes of the book. 

The work is divided into four chapters (or divisions). (1) The general problems of the 
nature of aesthetic inquiry, divergent views on its subject matter and methods, the duties 
of philosophers, psychologists and others in the enterprise, the place of empirical inquiry 
in it, the diversity of schools and standpoints and the possibility of aesthetics as genuine 
knowledge and science. (2) The study of aesthetic value, its place in the family of values, 
intellectual, sensuous, moral, and utilitarian, and the special issues about beauty. (3) The 
aesthetic subject or state of mind and the train of psychological questions about the crea- 
tivity of the artist and the response of the aesthetic participant; nearly two hundred pages 
are devoted to the review of the issues and the literature respecting the aesthetic relevance 
of sensation, perception, association, thought, feeling, Kinfuihlung, volition, pleasure, and 
taste, including a careful consideration of ‘‘judgment’’ and its inter-personal and other 
variations. (4) The aesthetic object in spatial, temporal and verbal media, the actual objects 
of aesthetic attention such as simple data of sense, the Gestalt, norms and types, abstract 
and intellectual facts or ‘‘objectives’’; finally, suggested standards of aesthetic judgment. 

This vast array of materials is not intended either as a textbook designed to be a vaccine 
against any further incidence of an academic disease or as a System der Aesthetik in the 
grand Wagnerian sense. It is a genuine invitation to learning. Authors are quoted or ex 
tensively paraphrased and reliance upon ‘actual sources is one of the great merits of the 
work. The issues are joined from the author’s own standpoint which definitely emerges but 
does not intrude. That standpoint is somewhat pluralistic in its assessment of the sources of 
aesthetic value, but such value is not thought to consist in a mere addition of the satisfac- 
tion in Elementargegenstinden to that in Gestalten. His formulation is that “simple sense 
elements have aesthetic effect when they are taken as ingredients of a Gestalt and are ex- 
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perienced in a specific kind of subjective state’ which the author designates “personality - 
apperception”’ (p. 341). The latter concept Dr. Kainz has set forth in another work. He 
describes it as a “lower, less-developed level of Einfihlung.’”’ The ranging, towering up of 
the conifer is felt aesthetically ‘as if it were the activity of a being endowed with person- 
ality’’ (p. 218f). Whether or not one accepts the doctrine of “levels of being’’ implicated in 
his views and set forth eminently by Nicolai Hartmann, and the metaphysics of personalism 
which is Kainz’s own standpoint, the latter’s treatment of most topics is singularly free of 
bias from these sources. His book has a purpose, time and place, One can applaud its purpose 
even though it takes its stand at a remove from the theories and creeds now fashionable in 
art and philosophy here and in Europe. It should be useful to the instructor in aesthetics 
in other countries not only as a handbook of recent materials and issues of the subject but as 
a guide to interpretation by a thoroughly experienced hand. 
Kari ASCHENBRENNER 


Cuaupnury, Pravassivan. Studies in Comparative Aesthetics. Santiniketan, India, 1953, 

Santiniketan Press, pp. 127, Five Rupees. 

Four of the ten essays which comprise this volume have heretofore appeared in American 
journals, two of them in the Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism. Dr. Chaudhury has 
assembled them into a single volume for the purpose of solving ‘‘. . . some important prob- 
lems in modern aesthetics in the light of classical Indian theories... .’’ The problems of 
artistic truth, emotive meaning, and aesthetic distance are typical of the issues which he 
examines, and the classical Indian tradition which he brings to bear upon them is Vedanta, 
or more specifically the rasa and dhvani theories of Abhinavagupta. His method of inquiry 
is, ‘‘. . . to discover affinities and resemblances in the philosophical ideas of the East and 
the West and to see if by a liberal interpretation of some of the former the problems of the 
West may be helped.”’ 

Since Dr. Chaudhury’s aesthetic theory is metaphysical and idealistic, the “liberal inter- 
pretation” which he gives of it in order to accommodate modern, Western problems consists 
largely in using present-day terminology. Rasa means ‘‘flavor,’’ and refers to the special 
kind of non-sensuous delight which accompanies aesthetic experiences. It arises when the 
sentiments have been expressed. Sentiments are the ‘‘real’’ objects of art expression, not 
the specific, immediately experienced ones; they exist as transcendental entities, and there- 
fore can be expressed only though suggestion (dhvani). Their contents are ideal and im- 
personal, hence require cognition as well as perception for completing the aesthetic experi- 
ence. Thus, the modern problems in aesthetics are solved: aesthetic distance is conferred by 
the suggestion theory of expression; the objectification of feelings in art is made possible by 
the impersonal and universal nature of sentiments which are expressed in art; artistic truth 
is a pseudo-problem since art presents an independent, autonomous, transcendental world 
which cannot have any reference outside itself; “emotive meaning dominates and over- 
shadows the referential one which only serves as a sign of the emotions’’ (p. 62). 

The tenth essay in the book does an excellent job of constructing the aesthetic theory 
of Rabindranath Tagore out of his miscellaneous writings on the subject. Tagore’s views 
are in line with the classical Vedantic school which Dr. Chaudhury has used as the basis 
of his comparative studies; hence, this expository essay is not illogically placed. 

The success of Dr. Chaudhury’s project is to be gauged more by the understanding which 
the Western reader gains of Vedantic aesthetic theory than by the particular solutions of 
present day ‘‘Western’’ problems which Indian theory offers. The book suggests the need 
for adequate criteria for determining just what constitutes a comparative study, especially 
in view of the fact that there seems to be a trend toward the ‘‘comparative’’ approach to 
aesthetic problems. For example, another recent work, Dr. K. C. Pandy’s Comparative 
Aesthetics: Indian Aesthetics, traces the historical development of some central Indian 
aesthetic concepts and refers occasionally to such western philosophers as Croce and Hegel 
as holding similar views to the one being described at the moment. Though Dr. Chaudhury’s 
book, too, exhibits a masterful understanding of western aesthetics, one might wonder 
whether a comparative study should consist of more than cross references, or unilateral 
correctives. 

Raurea J. HALLMAN 
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Rao, P. R. Ramacnanpra. Modern Indian Painting. Madras, India, 1953, Rachana, pp. 

xliii + 100. 

Some brief historical notes on early cave painting, on Buddhist and Jain miniatures, 
and on Moghul and Pahari schools furnish a background for this critical survey of 
contemporary Indian painting. Two hundred monochromes and twenty-two color plates 
represent the work of the ninety or more artists included in the survey. This list, which is 
conveniently grouped into such geographical schools as those of Bengal, Madras, Gujarat, 
and Lucknow, includes all names of any consequence, Mr. Rao believes, from Ravi Varma 
and Abanindranath Tagore to the Delhi Silpi Chakra group. Helpful but brief biographical 
notes on all of these artists are brought together in a separate section of the book. 

Although the interest in Indian art which has developed in this country since World 
War II has produced several general works on the history of Indian art-—the best ones by 
such competent scholars as Heinrich Zimmer, Stella Kramrisch, and Benjamin Rowland—- 
these do not adequately encompass contemporary painting. Stella Kramrisch’s Art of India 
(1954), for example, includes some very fine colored plates of Moghul and Rajput miniatures 
but makes no reference to painting after the eighteenth century. The Ministry of Informa- 
tion of the Indian Government has revised and enlarged its Indian Art through the Ages for 
the purpose of emphasizing the field of modern painting, but this is an inadequate volume 
for the serious student. The text runs to seven pages only. Perhaps the best source of in 
formation on contemporary individual artists is the excellent magazine, Marg (Bombay); 
the 1954 issues included accounts of several major artists, including 8. B. Palsikar, Laxman 
Pai, and George Keyt. Occasionally the /llustrated Weekly of India publishes information on 
contemporary art, but the prints are inferior, especially those in color. 

Mr. P. R. Ramachandra Rao’s Modern Indian Painting is the first attempt I know of to 
survey critically and comprehensively the schools, influences, and directions of contem 
porary Indian painting, and therefore meets the need which we have long felt in this country 
for adequate introductory materials in this field. But the book is far from being definitive 
The selection of artists is of necessity limited. The text is often too brief or too vague to be 
genuinely helpful. For example, of M. F. Husain, the author writes, “. . . his accent is on 
symbolic colours, expressive of his own romantic sensations, and juxtaposed to attain 
strikingly evocative effects. His picturesque figures are strictly subservient to the formal 
imperatives of a dynamic architecture, conditioned by the very intensity of his appre- 
hension”’ (p. 57). 

The book does succeed in showing the unbelievably heterogeneous tendencies and in- 
fluences at work in Indian painting, influences ranging from Hiroshige to Van Gogh, Picasso 
and Diego Rivera; from African and Aztec sculpture to Christian and Egyptian hieratic 
art. One senses the struggle of the Indian artist to discover his own genius in the midst of 
these intriguing, and sometimes dominating, cosmopolitan forces. 

Raven J. HALLMAN 


Lewis, Wynpuam. T'he Demon of Progress in the Arts. London 1954, Methuen and Co., pp. 

97, 6 ills., 128 6d. 

This lively squib, returning in form to The Caliph’s Design of 1919, will not surprise those 
familiar with the author's recent contributions to The Listener or with the chapter of Rotting 
Hill entitled ‘“My Disciple.’’ But it says a great deal that needs saying and says it, more- 
over, in a manner to appeal to the generality, for the tone is one of well-nourished and 
humane after-dinner chat. We are told that the visual arts are endangered by extremism 
(“a pathological straining after something which boasts of a spectacular aheadofness’’); 
that the rapid turn-over in industrial trends is being duplicated in our artistic life; that 
artistic change, instead of being organic, is being artificially stimulated by interested 
“pundits” (Sir Herbert Read ‘‘a Mister Abreast-of-the-Times for Everyman’’); that the 
artist’s healthy curiosity has turned pathologic and that the artist himself, victim of tech- 
nology, now only enjoys a technical freedom—‘‘he is probably least free when most 
eccentric.”’ 

There is much more that is equally stimulating. When Mr. Lewis reports an acquaintance 
complaining that ‘“‘we have to struggle just as hard today to do something... well, like 
painting a recognizable portrait .. . as formerly we had for years to struggle to be allowed 
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to do something ‘extremist’,’’ a pertinent comment is made on the decline of portrait paint- 
ing in our time. Mr. Lewis cannot feel that the ‘‘aesthetic excursionist,’’ as he calls the ex- 
tremist artist of today, has any real ‘‘roots in the sensuous reality,’’ for “‘whoever is able to 
create upon a canvas or a piece of paper a human figure containing the reality of life .. . is 
not likely to go off and satisfy himself by drawing with a ruler a lot of strips upon a canvas 
or paper.’’ There is a section on the salvationist solemnity with which we in this country 
dignify extreme art, and a dig at the Museum of Modern Art here recalls America, I Presume. 
The work ends with a discussion of André Malraux, who is thought to have neglected the 
effects of the industrial revolution on art for political considerations. A “Conclusion” 
deals with dealers. 

The reader might be warned of Mr. Lewis’s rather special use of the word ‘‘popular,”’ 
defined at p. 14, while the comparative analysis of the art of the cinematograph, a corporate 
endeavor, is perhaps not entirely satisfactory. And is it true that ‘‘most painters have 
always come from working-class families’’ (p. 44)? On the other hand, Mr. Lewis might 
have strengthened his main case: the impermanence of much modern extremist painting 
would have done so, as would the realization that the ‘‘pundits’’ of today are responsible 
for extremism because yesterday they were guilty of the reverse. ‘‘Wildly to acclaim disaster 
is the worst type of defeatism,”’ we read in Rude Assignment; here again we are reminded 
that art is on the verge of an “insane zero” or ‘‘clownish suicide.’’ My copy contained no 
title page, with publishing history. The author’s name exists only on the backstrap, or spine, 
and the publisher’s only on the dust-jacket. 

Georrrey WAGNER 


Monaoui6, Luis. La poesia postmodernista peruana. Berkeley and Los Angeles 1954, Uni- 
versity of California Press, pp. 251, $3.50. 

Since Rubén Darfo, and the movement (Modernismo) which he triumphantly led for 
almost twenty years until his death in 1916, poetry has been Latin America’s outstanding 
achievement in literature. Not long ago Gabriela Mistral won the Nobel Prize; and there are 
at least two other poets, Pablo Neruda and César Vallejo, of truly world stature, not to 
mention dozens of other lesser although still highly distinguished figures (Dudley Fitt’s 
Anthology of Contemporary Latin-American Poetry presents translations of selections of 
almost a hundred poets in 1942, and the number could be increased today). But 
while Modernismo still continues to be studied, there is not yet a good comprehensive 
survey of what happened in Latin-American poetry after the fading away of that move 
ment. Professor Monguié’s book is a highly successful attempt to compensate for this lack 
for at least one Latin-American country. Thanks to his exhaustive research carried out both 
in the United States and Latin America, we now know that about the time of Darfo’s death 
many important Peruvian poets were trying to break away from Modernismo whether by 
exploiting new subjects—intimate, local, national instead of rare, exquisite, exotic sub 
jects of Modernistas—or by following the steps of Whitman, Marinetti, or Unamuno. But 
the real break does not occur until later, about 1926-1930, as a result of the delayed impact 
upon Peruvian poets of the European Vanguard schools, cubism, dadaism, surrealism, etc. 
The Peruvians were not, however, mere imitators. They did not passively follow the pro- 
grams of these schools—such as their pretention at divorcing thought or emotion from 
poetry—but they rather used the new techniques for their own purposes: whether to write 
‘‘nativistic’’ poetry, social poetry, or pure poetry. Thus while ‘‘nativistic’’ poetry (begin- 
ning about 1926) was exalting the indian and later the cholo or mestizo (about 1930) as the 
cornerstones of the nation, social poetry (about 1930-1940) was trying to interpret the 
feelings, attitudes and conditions of the oppressed classes, and pure poetry (since 1940) 
was and still is concerned with man’s historical destiny in today’s world. All this and much 
more which cannot fit in my nutshell, is fully substantiated and illustrated by Professor 
Monguidé with the study of representative poets in every case. Add to this a warm, witty, 
direct language and a most intelligent and sensitive handling of modern techniques of 
criticism. In short, his book sets a first class model for future studies in contemporary 
Latin-American poetry. 

Manvuget Oveuin 
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Rosenau, Heven, ed. Boullée’s Treatise on Architecture. London 1953, Alec Tiranti Ltd., 
pp. 131, 57 ills., 21s. 

The publication of Boullée’s hitherto unpublished manuscript Architecture, essai sur 
Vart written in the last decade of the 18th century, is a major contribution to a variety of 
fields. It helps the historian of architecture to recognize how much the sensational Ledoux 
owes to Boullée and it illuminates how much the leading German architects of the Neo 
classical period, Gilly, Weinbrenner, and Klenze, have been inspired by the work of this 
architect. It became known through the publications of the regularly published ‘‘Grands 
prix d’architecture’’ and especially through the publication of Vaudoyer in 1806. 

The text is equally important for the historian of ideas. In this treatise the articles on 
aesthetics of the Encyclopédie come to fruition and lead to the concept of a cosmic architec- 
ture as it is exemplified in the designs for Newton's tomb. Cube and sphere are used in 
their purest form and in their most dramatic application. Ornaments, even windows, are 
renounced as much as possible. The purpose is to “exciter des sentiments analogues A 
usage, auquel ces édifices sont consacrés.’’ With the help of Boullée’s “architecture des 
ombres”’ the ‘‘poésie de |’architecture’’ is evoked and the architect becomes “‘le metteur 
en oeuvre de la nature.’’ His projects must be considered the earliest and the most original 
expressions of an architectural concept that springs from the ideals of the ‘‘Age of En 
lightenment.”’ It is not based on tradition or on use, but on ‘‘pure reason”’ extracted from 
nature, and it altogether leads back to ‘“‘first principles.’’ It proclaims solemnly the ‘‘in 
finite’ which it expresses paradoxically by the most solid of bodies. These archetypal 
bodies have a certain Egyptian and Oriental flavor and remind us that we live in the age 
of the ‘‘Magic Flute.’’ Of the design for the Palace of Justice it says that it should rest on 
the foundation of the prisons because it symbolizes ‘‘d’une maniére métaphorique, le tableau 
imposant des Vices accablés sous les poids de la Justice.’’ If we thought first of the ‘‘Magic 
Flute,’’ here we are in the sphere of ‘‘Fidelio.”’ 

The introduction and the annotations by Miss Rosenau are simply written and well in 
formed. In allegiance to her hero she does not want to admit the problematic features of 
such a megalomanical architecture which has so lucidly been discussed in Hans Sedlmayr’s 
book Verlust der Mitte. Occasionally Boullée seems to anticipate certain Expressionistic 
architectural dreams as they appear in the designs of Bruno Taut, Hans Poelzig, and Erich 
Mendelsohn. The grandeur in both instances indicates a social crisis. 

A year before Miss Rosenau’s edition there appeared, apparently unnoticed by the 
editor, the late Emil Kaufmann’s brief book Three Revolutionary Architects, Boullée, Ledoux 
and Lequeu (Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, N. 8. vol. 42, part III, 
1952). In connection with this text and the earlier publications of Kaufmann the book pro 
vides the best introduction to the still much neglected study of the architecture of “pure 
reason.”’ 


ALFreD N&UMEYER 


Hirencock, Henry-Russevy. Early Victorian Architecture in Britain. 2 vola. New Haven 

1954, Yale University Press, Vol. I: pp. text 635, vol. II; ills. $20.00. 

Whoever has had to write or to lecture on the art of the Victorian age knows how sparse 
our information on architecture has been and how generalized many of our statements 
were, through lack of detailed knowledge. The subject. had not yet moved into the focus of 
history and its outlines were accordingly vague. Now Henry-Russell Hitchcock has come 
to our help with a monumental study the like of which does not exist in Europe. From a 
basically eclectic age a stylistic evolution is extracted which in its logic can compare to 
that of the history of any other art style. In the most admirable way minute analysis based 
on personal familiarity with his objects is combined with a sense for the wider context of 
the history of forms. While the growth of the early Victorian style in architecture is a phe 
nomenon explained by its own impetus and therefore a true history of art, the modifying 
influences appearing in purpose and choice of materials are equally incorporated with a 
broad knowledge of the contemporary literature of architecture, of ecclesiology and of 
social history. The result is one of the most well-rounded treatments of art this reviewer 
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has ever read, Especially, I should like to mention the wisdom of its critical judgments, 
which suffer neither from the frequent nearsightedness of an over-enthusiastic author nor 
from the coolness of analytical detachment. One could best describe the text as the analysis 
of an architect who thinks in terms of his profession but at the same time is endowed with 
the keenest sense of the art work as a symbol of historical forces. In spite of a text which 
compels the writer to innumerable architectural descriptions of individual monuments, 
it never grows tedious, thanks to graceful writing (without footnotes), penetrating observa- 
tion, and an intimate acquaintance with the social and cultural aspects of ‘‘Victorianism.”’ 
Yet the task could never have been solved so well, were it not for a volume of illustrations 
which reproduces each single object. Five hundred and fifty-two well-printed reproductions 
permit the reader to follow every aspect of the descriptive text. Contemporary line en- 
gravings supplement the photographs and add the ‘‘period feeling’ to the more objective 
work of the camera. 

‘Earthly and heavenly love,’ as it were, are embodied in this era in the figures of human- 
ist Barry and transcendental Pugin. With Paxton and the story of his Crystal Palace the 
new materials, new methods of building and new designs make their appearance, and with 
Ruskin and Butterfield the problems of the High Victorian lead the story to their next 
phase. Church architecture plays the most important part in the days of Cardinal New- 
man and the Camden Society (iater Ecclesiological Society), but there are chapters on 
manorial and country houses, on banks and insurance buildings, commercial street archi- 
tecture, railway stations, and other iron constructions, and, of course, a thorough account 
of the Crystal Palace. As a special treatment the vast rows of anonymous houses and streets 
which characterize a big city are traced to their builders and their users. The stratified 
folklore of real estate emerges and the aesthetic aspects of social conditions become ‘“‘his- 
tory.’’ While the Neo-Gothic appears as the main idiom of religious architecture, Jacobean 
goes with the manor house and the Italian palace or villa with ‘“‘corporate architecture.” 
And yet the borrowed styles are but the mantle over the body ‘‘Architecture,’' which is 
revealed by an author who sees and thinks in terms of construction before everything else. 
Because of this ability, the onesided although understandable emphasis on steel and glass 
construction by such previous writers as 8. Giedion receives a correction. The building ac- 
tivity in the field of castle and manor architecture, unrivalled in scope in the rest of Eu- 
rope, has thus, for instance, escaped the observation of the architectural historian. As a 
result of the author’s comprehensive approach one gains an insight into the formulas, 
idiosyncrasies and genuine solutions of the era. Formulas and idiosyncrasies bring about 
the fads of a period while the genuine solutions create the “‘style,’’ the form-structure of 
an epoch. 

ALFrep NEUMEYER 


Looan, Frepericx M. Growth of Art in American Schools. New York 1955, Harper and 

Brothers, pp. 310, 19 ills., $3.50. 

This book is a history of a phase of our cultural development, the growth of art in Ameri- 
can schools. The author, Frederick Logan, has read most of the books and magazine articles 
which pertain to this subject area. From this wealth of material he has extracted what he 
considers implemental to the development of school art. The warp and woof of this cloth 
are varied, and it is a challenging job to integrate and reconcile such diverse influences as 
the depression of the 30’s, the ‘‘modern art missionaries,”’ progressive education, and the 
influence of Henry Turner Bailey. Logan has done an admirable job in synthesizing these 
influences. 

Logan’s organization of his material is primarily chronological, which may not satisfy 
everyone. Some specific areas such as the development of museum education work are 
scattered throughout several chapters, making it difficult to follow the development of one 
theme at a time. We find descriptions of museum work in Chapter V, Art, Education, and 
Modernism; in Chapter VI, Progressive Education; and in Chapter VIII, Art Education: The 
Shape of Things to Come. 

Starting with the classical New England education of colonial times, Logan considers 
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the many ideas, personalities, and movements that have been instrumental in the develop- 
ment of school art to its present state of bewildering contrasts. It is a record of the relent- 
less breaking up of Western man’s pattern of thought which for so long has been based on 
classical and renaissance concepts, and of the efforts to establish a different pattern of 
thought. Wisely he stresses certain main divisions: (1) The changing attitudes in aesthetic 
philosophies towards art and beauty which profoundly affect the issue, especially the rise 
of pragmatism and relativism and the decline of a philosophy which regarded school art 
training as contributing to the development of moral character and to the recognition of 
established canons of beauty which were also related to mora) and spiritual concepts. 
(2) The development of experiments and research in child psychology; its effect on art edu- 
cation, and the realization of the relation of child art to contemporary adult art. (3) The 
practical implementation of the above two influences on our complex school curricula, 
effected by such gocial and economic trends as the depression and the industrial revolution 

At intervals Logan injects his own philosophy of art education. He is neither a fixed 
“liberal’’ nor ‘“‘conservative,”’ but has a positive and sound middle-of-the-road philosophy 
typical of a scholar interested in the history of his subject field. Let me give three of many 
possible examples: First, his attitude towards art as therapy for the amateur. He does 
not insist on overstressing the creative approach but wisely wishes for more ‘‘therapists 
trained to recognize the value of individual initiative where the patient is able to exercise 
it’’ (p. 235). Second, his position regarding the attitude of suspicion that many artists 
have for the psychologists’ and psychiatrists’ interpretations of art. Here again he takes a 
middle-of-the-road viewpoint. ‘But to deny validity to the researches of the psychologists 
using art works is equally as wrong-headed as for the art teacher to indulge in pseudo 
psychiatric seances’’ (p. 239). Third: his attitude towards the emphasis of colleges upon 
degrees as a primary indication of excellence reveals a moderate philosophy: ‘‘By their 
fixed policy, many colleges will have to select unknown young people with doctoral degrees 
in preference to an excellent and experienced teacher who is also a widely known craftsman 
or artist in his field’ (p. 273). Logan’s mature judgment contributes much to the value of 
the book; he helps the reader understand present trends with the perspective of the past. 
In the last chapter there is a section called ‘“‘Anticipation,’”’ in which Logan looks to the 
future. He calls for closer working relations among professional art school faculties, public 
school art teachers, and teachers and leaders of community organizations such as settle 
ment houses, libraries and adult education classes. 

At no time in the history of Western culture has there been such a close relation between 
child art, adult art of a liberal experimental nature, and contemporary philosophies of 
aesthetics and art criticism. Mr. Logan’s book helps us to understand how and why this 
happy union came about. 

Ronautp N. Day 


Merzcer, Cuaries R. Emerson and Greenough. Berkeley and Los Angeles 1954, University 
of California Press, pp. 153, $3.00. 

This book may be looked upon as a long footnote to Matthiessen’s American Renais 
sance, clarifying and expanding upon the relation of Greenough to Transcendentalist 
thought, and upon the relation of the religious and aesthetic phases in Emerson. Tran 
scendentalism represented a shift in emphasis from a concern that was mainly religious to 
one that was secularized in metaphysical and aesthetic speculation. But the Protestantism 
of Puritanism was still reflected in the Transcendentalist aesthetics of Emerson and Green 
ough as they protested against the institutionalized academic and neo-classical art of their 
day. This protest came as the result of a new metaphysics of beauty. By expanding the 
concepts of beauty and Deity until they overlap and get lost in each other in their vague 
ness, Emerson was led to think of art in terms of creativity, not imitation. Beauty was the 
beauty of the organic where form is molded by function in a dynamic way, not the static 
beauty of mechanical proportion and balance. 

Greenough voiced his hatred of the academic tradition and criticized the official archi 
tecture of Washington on the grounds that though the function of architecture is double, 
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organic and monumental, the first is superior. As nature is a higher court of aesthetic truth 
than human history, neo-classical aesthetic is limited because it is premature. His Tran- 
scendentalism is apparent when he finds three things that make man divine: his beauty, his 
action, his character; the promise, the presence, the record of his function. Both men, 
then, are prophetic, as they marked in Arnerica the beginning of traditions parallel in litera- 
ture and architecture. They instituted the trend toward organic aesthetics. 

The book is particularly successful in presenting material that has been examined and 
commented upon often before, so as to find in that material evidence of a facet of Tran- 
seendentalism too seldom explored, the relation of the religious and aesthetic aspects of 
that movement. 


Cuar.es E.. Gauss 


Grepion, Sieorriep. Walter Gropius: Work and Teamwork. New York 1954, Reinhold, 
pp. 249, ills., $10.00. 

There has never been a more appropriate time for a book on Walter Gropius than now 
when a decisive change in the aesthetic concept of architecture seems to take place. Sieg 
fried Giedion’s book represents a catalogue raisonné rather than a critical analysis of 
Gropius’ work. The influence of the former chairman of the Department of Architecture at 
Harvard’s Graduate School of Design on the theoretical thinking of Post-World War II 
American architects, by his works and theoretical writings, can hardly be overrated. An 
excellent bibliography supplements the compilation of his architectural creations. The 
founder and erstwhile director of the German Bauhaus in Dessau has been considered always 
as the most outspoken proponent of strict functionalism, of coilaboration in teamwork and 
of expression of modern mechanization by new materials and new construction methods. 
Perhaps mechanization did not ‘‘take command”’ so universally in the modern world as 
Giedion, the old friend of Gropius, believes. He had already published a book on Gropius 
in 1931 in Paris. Just now the fight against overpowering rationalism in architecture is in 
full swing, as proven by the works of the younger generation of American architects and 
also by more recent publications on the aesthetics of architecture. 

Even those who do not agree with Gropius’ rather dogmatic approach towards archi 
tecture and who complain about a certain sobriety and dryness of his design cannot deny 
the tremendous impact of his creation in the years following World War I. His task then was 
to clean up the remnants of 19th-century eclecticism which—often under ‘“‘modernistic”’ 
disguise—still prevailed. His buildings, from the Fagus factory in Alfeld, 1911, to the 
Bauhaus buildings in Dessau, 1925, to his housing blocks in Berlin-Siemensstadt, 1929, 
show an admirable clarity of architectural thinking and an innate feeling for structure, 
as do his larger projects for theaters, huge apartment houses and educational institutions. 
However, their collectivistic depersonalization contradicts any possibility of individualistic 
artistic expression, and shows a glorification of the machine which we are no longer able to 
share. We are no longer as over-awed by the machine and the possibilities of standardiza 
tion as Giedion believes. He should at least have discussed the revolt against the principles 
taught by the Bauhaus and later by the Harvard School of Design. He missed the chance 
to give in his book a critical balance of this specific epoch in the history of architecture. 
Obviously Giedion follows here Gropius’ belief that architectural history is just a waste of 
time—a concept which Giedion in his earlier publications fortunately and very success- 
fully contradicts. In spite of the lack of aesthetic analysis and of any comparative evalu- 
ation of basic trends in the architecture of the first half of the 20th century, this compila- 
tion of Gropius’ work must heartily be recommended for its comprehensive survey of the 
work of one of the most outspoken and influential leaders in architecture of our period. 

Pau ZUCKER 


Hamitton, Georce H. Manet and His Critics. New Haven 1954, Yale University Press, 
pp. 295, 39 ills., $5.00, 
One of the most important and tragic artistic events of the 19th century was the opening 
of the modern gap between artist and public, a gap of misunderstanding, incomprehension, 
and resentment which isolated the painter and deprived the people of the enjoyment of the 
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true art of their time. Delacroix, Corot, Rousseau, Courbet, the Impressionists, and 
Cézanne all suffered from its existence, but none of them suffered as keenly as Edouard 
Manet, who for over twenty years was subjected to critical abuse of a surpassing cruelty 
and tenacity. Mr. Hamilton, correctly realizing that the reception accorded Manet’s art 
was an important gauge of the milieu into which modern art was born, and also believing 
quite rightly that this same art was clearly indicative of the future course painting was to 
take, has written a thorough, incisive, and balanced account of the criticisms of the pictures 
Manet exhibited in the Salons from 1861 to his death in 1883. Numerous translations of the 
comments by critics of all persuasions and capacities are accompanied by illuminating 
accounts of the genesis of each picture, and the quality of the criticism it received. The 
measure of Mr. Hamilton’s success is the fact that he is as able a critic of criticism as he is 
of the art toward which it is directed. 

Since the book is not a biography nor a full account of Manet’s oeuvre, the reader must 
be familiar with the facts and style in advance, but thus equipped he will find his under 
standing augmented in a way impossible to achieve even from Tabarant’s exhaustive study, 
where much of the critical material is offered but not analyzed. Possibly too much space is 
devoted to the persistently stupid critics who were never able to penetrate the meaning of 
the sketchy brushwork or the devotion to original pictorial expression, but this is offset 
by the interesting discussion of the attitudes of those writers who learned much about their 
trade in the effort to fathom the puzzling depths of this revolutionary mode of painting 

The author properly attaches great importance to contemporary criticism as a means of 
understanding not only Manet’s artistic career but also the age in which he lived, a type of 
evidence which has so far received insufficient attention from its historians. If there is a 
defect in the book, it would seem to the reviewer to lie in the fact that by virtue of its 
single subject, one almost unconsciously accepts an imperfect idea, imperfect because in 
complete, of both the period and its critics through seeing each of them only in relation 
to the work of this one man. The calibre, good or bad, of men like Castagnary, Duranty, 
Chesneau, Wolff, and Huysmans when faced with a changing artistic world cannot be en- 
tirely judged, as the reader will inevitably judge it, solely by what they thought of one 
painter, however important. Within the limits it sets for itself, however, the book is a fine 
performance. 

Josernu C, SLOANE 


Novorny, Fritz. Adalbert Stifter als Maler. Wien 1947, Dritte, erweiterte Auflage. Verlag 

Anton Schroll, pp. 119, $3.00. 

The increasing interest in the interrelation of the hurnanities has been stimulated anew 
by a book on the poet-painter, Adalbert Stifter (1805-1868). Fritz Novotny, well known in 
this country for the new lights he has thrown on Cézanne and Van Gogh, has treated in 
this book the problem of a twofold genius. The author is signally equipped for such research 
since he is curator of the Stifter museum in Vienna where he has collected and organized 
the scattered paintings of the Austrian poet. 

This volume is the first complete study on the artist Stifter, though there is a rather 
extensive bibliography on Stifter as a writer. Novotny’s study is liberally illustrated with 
excellent reproductions and with a catalogue of all of Stifter’s paintings and drawings 

Novotny skilfully analyzes first the parallelism between Stifter the aesthetician and 
art critic and Stifter the painter. He follows methodically his Kunsttheorie evolving from 
the romantic subject to the pure symbolism of later years just as Stifter does in extensive 
digressions all through his novels. Novotny remarks that the idea of the symbol in Stifter’s 
work is reflected in painting in spite of the literary idea, not because of it. From there the 
author goes on to the direct parallel of the description of landscape in poetry and painting 
The artistic development follows the same laws in the two media throughout Stifter’s life 
at the beginning of his career a literal transcription of his impressions, then the idealization 
of the landscape, and finally in his old age a metaphysical research. For example, eliminating 
facts and details, Stifter uses the metaphor in poetry while he seeks in painting a cor 
respondence in a coloring remote from all naturalism in his reproduction of clouds. Carry 
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ing the comparison still further, Novotny wonders if the literary description of the land- 
scape, due in the case of the Austrian poet to an artistic illusion of the word, might be found 
renewed in his painting. For when Stifter makes use of words like “‘duftgrauen Farben der 
Tiergartenwdlder, this association of words contains in itself the idea of the image evoked 
by the word. 

Novotny traces in the last period of Stifter’s life a complete abandonment of the value 
of form in order to give place to a symbolic grandeur stripped of all theatrical manner. 
This mora] phenomenon is added to artistic effect, thus touching closely upon the meta- 
physical. In fact, the two pictures which strikingly exemplify this philosophy, Steinstudie 
and Bewegung I], are among the most enigmatic paintings of the Stifter museum. Mr. 
Novotny clearly traces in them the direct relations with certain passages of the novel 
Nachsommer. In these three works of his old age are found simplicity and at the same time 
fundamental strength accompanied by a new feeling for cosmic space. 

It may be added that Novotny cannot help seeing in the paintings a certain primitive- 
ness in which he recognizes the Reiz des Dilettantischen. Finally, he raises the question 
whether Stifter the painter is equal in value to Stifter the poet. He arrives at the con- 
clusion that the painter’s development of form stopped at a period when the poet continued 
along a way the exact counterpart of which could not be found in any other medium, and 
that Stifter the poet is therefore superior to Stifter the painter. 

CarLettTe ENGEL DE JANOSI 


ZeuitLer, Ruvoir. Klassizismus und Utopia. Interpretationen zu Werken von David, 
Canova, Carstens, Thorvaidsen, Koch. Figura, vol. 5. Studies edited by the Institute of 
Art History, Univ. of Uppsala. Stockholm 1954, Almquist and Wiskell, pp. 301, 48 pls., 
28 Swedish crowns. 

The title of the book sounds exciting and promising. However, the promise is not kept 
and it is the title which in the end seems Utopian. The underlying theory of the author 
is that the epoch of Classicism is characterized (a) by a polarity between reality and idea, 


(b) that this contrast expresses itself by the concept of a Utopian World (c) that this con- 
cept has its visual equivalents in the contrast between movement and repose, depth and 
flatness, total form and particularized form, (d) and that therefore Classicism is not a tran- 
sitional movement but a genuine art style. 

The reader, however, will not find such clearly stated theses but will have to look for 
them, hidden behind a literary style strangely vacillating and incapable of penetrating 
to the core of aesthetic or philosophic phenomena. And yet the author is extremely well 
informed, perceptive and observant, and he occasionally reveals significant new aspects. 
But one has the feeling that he lacks a proper vantage point for judging and relating the 
various literary and artistic phenomena he has set out to present under a common 
denominator. 

As to the thesis: (a) the experience of polarity in Classicism does certainly point to an 
essential characteristic of this epoch. This characteristic is magnificently described by 
Friedrich Schiller in his essay ‘‘Ueber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung,’’ in which he 
objectifies the spirit of his age under the term ‘‘sentimentalisch”’ and raises it to a universal 
meaning in art. The author overlooks the importance of this contribution to his theme. 
(b) Only in some instances has the conflict of polarity led to a Utopian concept. The author 
has not made his point-—and he knows it. (c) That the conflict between idea and reality 
should express itself in terms of formal conflicts is probably the most interesting point made. 
He gives a number of sensitive interpretations but warp (art) and weft (ideas) rarely come 
together. (d) There can be no doubt that Classicism may be considered a genuine style of 
its own and its characteristics have to some degree been isolated by the writer. This is not 
a new discovery but it is good to, hear it reiterated. 

What remains then to be gained from this book? Primarily the acquaintance with the 
work of Canova and Thorvaldsen interpreted by a man of culture and sensibility. What i» 
missing in the visual analysis is a feeling for the ‘ideal distance.’’ Such a proper historical 
distance would permit a comparison with contemporary artists as, for instance, Houdon, 
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Falconet, Schadow. Such comparisons would then produce a more secure qualitative judg 
ment, which is absent because of the author’s nearsightedness. 

In the second part of the book we are presented with excerpts and interpretations from 
writers of the Classicist epoch. This part may serve as a useful introduction for the novice 
but, unless I have overlooked something important, I could not see a reason for doing over 
a field that has been done so often before and so much more exhaustively. The following 
parts include excerpts in Italian from Canova’s diaries and letters (some of them unpub 
lished) which show an artist exc)usively living in his work and therefore singularly colorless 
in his written documents. Neither sex, nor love or friendship, neither historical nor politi 
cal events, seem to enter into the life of Canova. Is such exclusive professionalism perhaps 
visible as a limit in Canova’s art? There are a few other literary appendices such as the one 
on “‘literary parallels to modern sepulchral art’’ where Ewald von Kleist, Thomas Gray, 
and Klopstock are quoted. This would have offered a tangible opportunity for testing the 
visual expressions of Canova’s funerary monuments against the literary spirit of the 
epoch. Unfortunately, the isolated treatment in the appendix takes away the possibility 
for doing so effectively. The author has apparently not come across this reviewer's article, 
‘Monuments to Genius in German classicism,’’ (Journal of the Warburg Institute vol. 2, 
No. 2). 

Altogether one may describe this book as a collection of essays which show learning and 
sensitivity. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 


Beroer, Kuiaus. Géricault und sein Werk. Wien 1955, Anton Schroll, pp. 79, 4 pls., 108 
ills. 

Since Charles Clément’s still unsurpassed biography and catalogue raisonné from 1868, 
no scholarly work of real importance on this artist has appeared. A new interpretation and 
an account of the present status of our knowledge of the oewre of Géricault was therefore 
due. Mr. Berger had published in 1947 a volume on the drawings of this artist and thus 
brought with him a familiarity with the subject matter. The result, however, remains con- 
ventional, and one must therefore see the main merit in the compilation of the well-repro 
duced works of the artist and in the annotations to the reproductions which often contain 
valuable materia). The author, of course, knows his source material and connects it with his 
analysis. This analysis, in my opinion, does not sufficiently clarify the interaction between 
general historical forces and the personal vision. Unfortunately the text is written in a 
rather poor and occasionally even faulty German which brings out even more the slightness 
of the aesthetic analysis and the admiring but uncritical biographical account. 

There appeared in the December 1953 issue of the Ari Bulletin an extensive and en 
thusiastic review of the book by Mr. Germain Seligman. In a ‘‘Letter to the Editor’’ of the 
June 1954 issue of the same magazine Mr. Lorenz Kitner took issue with this review, point 
ing out a number of doubtful or erroneous attributions by Mr. Berger and in a last para 
graph questioning the deservedness of the excessive praise by the previous reviewer. I am 
afraid my opinion coincides with that of Mr. Eitner, a conclusion to which I had come 
before any of the reviews had appeared. Although the first biography of Géricault in Ger 
man and now translated in English, it is obviously not the last word on Géricault. 

ALrrep NEUMEYER 


Goprrey, F. M. Early Venetian Painters 1415-1495. London 1954, Alec Tiranti Ltd., pp. 42, 
76 pls., 7/6. 
A condensed and sound survey of Venetian painting before it became a universal in 
fluence, the text is well informed, the reproductions excellent. Only the bibliography 
leaves room for improvement. 
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SnHorr, Dororny C. The Christ Child in Devotional Images in Italy during the 14th Century. 

New York 1954, George Wittenborn, pp. 208, 56 pls., $12.50. 

This highly systematized and exclusively iconographical study continues Sandberg- 
Vavala’s book Iconografia della Madonna col bambino nella pittura italiana del dugento, 
Siena 1934. Hundreds of small but well-printed reproductions permit a visual survey of the 
various types, here broken down to their minutest differentiations. Occasionally they 
seem so small that differences as between type 3 (‘‘He blesses with head turned to the front’’) 
and type 11 (‘‘He turns his head away from the Virgin and blesses’’) become irrelevant. 
Useful as a reference book and as such well done. 


Avuerpacn, Enna. Tudor Artists: A Study of Painters in the Royal Service and of Portraiture 
on Illuminated Documents from the Accession of Henry VIII to the Death of Elizabeth I. 
London 1954, Athlone Press, pp. 222, 52 pls., $12.50. 

From the archives of the Public Record office an aspect of English art hitherto unknown 
has been reconstructed: the likenesses of the English kings and queens during the Renais- 
sance period as they are found in the heraldic initials of grants and plea rolls. Besides the 
illustrations and a well written text, the book presents in the appendix chronologically 
arranged biographical notes on English painters of the Tudor period. While the art under 
examination is neither attractive nor especially interesting, from a historical point of view 
this is a basic book for English studies of the 16th century. It is done with painstaking 
exactitude and fine understanding of the aesthetic aspects of the matter. 


TAILLANDER, Yvon, Giotto. Pe.totier, Jean, Delacroiz. Coaniat, Raymonp, Monet, 
Seurat, Bonnard. Dieut, Gaston, Vermeer, Matisse. Puitipre-Lucet, A., Rubens. Trans- 
lated from the French by Lucy Norron (the first six), Rosamunp Frost (the seventh), 
and ANTHONY PaGe (the eighth). New York, London, and Paris 1952, The Hyperion 
Press and The Macmillan Co., pp. 48, $.59 (each). 

These little books consist mostly of reproductions, many in color, of the works of the 
artists whose names provide the books’ titles. They are small, but the color reproductions 
seem distinctly better than average, although none appear to be up to the very highest 
modern standards. They provide convenient, inexpensive, fairly representative samples 
of the painters’ production, and it is good that they have been made available in this 
form. 

The prose contents of the eight miniatures are less admirable. Each author has woven 
a brief biography of the artist together with a running commentary on his artistic develop 
ment as (allegedly) revealed in his paintings. The biographies are accurate enough. But 
the discussion of artistic development and the occasional references to specific works are 
extremely journalistic. Where the comments are not banal and obvious, they are obscure 
without being profound, and are consequently almost uniformly irritating. Also it is very 
disconcerting to find so many references (casual, of course) to paintings not reproduced 
in the books, and very few (even casual) to those which are. The latter circumstance sug- 
gests strongly that the reproductions and the discussions were unified only by the binder, 
not by any editor. Even so, each miniature provides a quite good set of reproductions for a 
very low price. Each volume ends with a brief bibliography of works dealing with the 
artist. 


Caseiia, ALFREDO. Music in My Time. Spencer Norton tr. and ed., Norman 1955, Uni 
versity of Oklahoma Press, pp. xi + 254, $4.00. 

This volume is a translation by Spencer Norton of the reminiscences of Alfredo Casella 
the Italian pianist, conductor, and composer who died in 1947. One has the somewhat 
melancholy impression that these partisan pages belong to a more remote past than is 
actually the case. Casella was more of a traveller than such contemporaries as Pizzetti and 
Malipiero and as a result was instrumental in bringing contemporary European music to 
the conservative and operatic-minded Italian public and in making Italian composers 
known in Europe and in America. He sought to continue the revival of chamber and or- 
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chestral music which began with Sgambati and Martucci but with a change of orientation 
towards French and Russian models. Yet his own restless and varied music has largely 
vanished from the concert halls and the Italian musical renaissance of which he was a 
part was opposed by the ruling circles and finally cut short by World War II. Perhaps for 
that very reason this readable and outspoken volume serves to complete a picture of musical 
life in the earlier years of this century. Casella shows us the European scene and our own 
country as an Italian saw it, and this is its special value to us 


Huacues, G. Bernarp. Living Crafts. New York 1954, Philosophical Library, pp. 192, ills., 
$4.75. 

Each chapter in this volume describes and illustrates the tools and the processes of a 
particular occupation. The selection of such crafts as the making of clay tobacco pipes, 
silversmithing, the marbling of paper, and the manufacture of objects of horn is based 
on the fact that they survive at the present time in Great Britain. The treatment of these 
subjects is partly based on historical sources, partly on a first-hand observation of present 
day practices. The result is a well-written and attractive volume which presents much 
material which is not readily available elsewhere 
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Notice to Readers: Readers are invited to send in items of interest for NOTES AND NEWS and 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


The Journal is much indebted to professors Car. J. Frreprica and WoLrGanG Srecnow 
for bringing to this issue the second symposium on Baroque style in various arts. The first 
symposium was published in our issue for December, 1946, just nine years ago. It has been 
in demand ever since, and the issue is now practically exhausted, but it is available in the 
bound volumes of the Journal in most college libraries, The issue for December, 1946, 
which our readers may wish to compare with our present one contained the following articles 
on the Baroque and on the concept of style: ‘“The Concept of Baroque in Literary Scholar- 
ship,’”’ René Weve; ‘Definitions of the Baroque in the Visual Arts,’’ WoLrGaNnG 
Srecuow; “English Baroque and Deliberate Obscurity,’”’ Roy Danim.is; ‘The Element of 
Motion in Baroque Art and Music,’”’ Witt1am FLemina; “Style in the Arts: a Method of 
Stylistic Analysis,’ Tuomas Munro. 


Rosert LeumMan, member of the governing Council of New York University, has made a 
gift of $20,000 to the University to establish the Bernard Berenson Fellowship Fund in 
NYU’s Institute of Fine Arts. ‘“The fellowship is intended for graduate students working 
in the field of Italian art,’’ Mr. Lehman said. “Its primary purpose is to enable them to 
study in Italy, making use to the largest possible extent of the Berenson home and library 
at I Tatti, Italy.” 


Joun T. DuGan, associate professor in the department of speech and drama at Catholic 
University of America, and a contributor to this Journal, has been awarded a grant for 
postdoctoral research on the history of Italian dramatic art for the academic year, 1955-56. 
In addition he has been awarded a Penfield Fellowship. 


E.1 S1xGe., author, of the Definition Press and Amory Books, New York, presented the 
following list of suggestive and pertinent questions at a meeting of the Seurat Art Club in 
the Terrain Gallery, 20 West 16th Street, New York, on February 26th of this year. On 
April 2, July 2, August 27, September 10, and at other times during the year, these ques- 
tions were discussed in relation to particular artists. Among the speakers were BARBARA 
Lexsersa, sculptor; Caarm Korpre cman, printmaker and painter; Recina Diengs, painter; 
Dororuy Korre man, painter. The Journal notes with pleasure the development of this 
new center for the discussion of problems in aesthetics under the leadership of Mr. Siegel, 
and wishes the group much success. 


Is Beauty the Making One of Opposites? 


1. Freedom and Order. Does every instance of beauty in nature and beauty as the artist 
presents it have something unrestricted, unexpected, uncontrolled ?—and does this beautiful 
thing in nature or beautiful thing coming from the artist’s mind have, too, something ac- 
curate, sensible, logically justifiable, which can be called order? 

2. Sameness and Difference. Does every work of art show the kinship to be found in ob- 
jects and all realities?—and at the same time the subtle and tremendous difference, the 
drama of otherness, that one can find among the things of the world? 

3. Oneness and Manyness. Is there in every work of art something which shows reality 
as one and also something which shows reality as many and diverse?—must every work of 
art have a simultaneous presence of oneness and manyness, unity and variety? 

4. Impersonal and Personal. Does every instance of art and beauty contain something 
which stands for the meaning of all that is, all that is true in an outside way, reality just 
s0?—and does every instance of art and beauty also contain something which stands for the 
individual mind_ a self which has been moved, a person seeing as original person? 
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5. Universe and Object. Does every work of art have a certain precision about something, 
a certain concentrated exactness, a quality of particular existence?—and does every work 
of art, nevertheless, present in some fashion the meaning of the whole universe, something 
suggestive of wide existence, something that has an unbounded significance beyond the 
particular? 

6. Logic and Emotion. Is there a logic to be found in every painting and in every work of 
art, a design pleasurably acceptable to the intelligence, details gathered unerringly, in a 
coherent, rounded arrangement ?—and is there that which moves a person, stirs him in no 
confined way, pervades him with the serenity and discontent of reality, brings emotion to 
him and causes it to be in him? 

7. Simplicity and Complerity. Is there a simplicity in all art, a deep naiveté, an immedi 
ate self-containedness, accompanied perhaps by fresh directness or startling economy? 
and is there that, so rich, it cannot be summed up; something subterranean and intricate 
counteracting and completing simplicity; the teasing complexity of reality meditated on? 

8. Continuity and Discontinuity. Is there to be found in every work of art a certain 
progression, a certain indissoluble presence of relation, a design which makes for con 
tinuity?—and is there to be found, also, the discreteness, the individuality, the brokenness 
of things: the principle of discontinuity? 

9. Depth and Surface. Is painting, like art itself, a presentation of the ‘‘on top’’, obvious, 
immediate ?—and is it also a presentation of what is implied, deep, ‘‘below’’?—and is art, 
consequently, an interplay of surface and sensation as ‘‘this’’ and depth and thought as 
“all that’’? 

10. Repose and Energy. Is there in painting an effect which arises from the being together 
of repose and energy in the artist’s mind?—can both repose and energy be seen in a paint 
ing’s line and color, plane and volume, surface and depth, detail and composition?—and 
is the true effect of a good painting on the spectator one that makes at once for repose and 
energy, calmness and intensity, serenity and stir? 

11. Heaviness and Lightness. Is there in all art, and quite clearly in sculpture, the pres 
ence of what makes for lightness, release, gaiety?—and is there the presence, too, of what 
makes for stability, solidity, seriousness ?—-is the state of mind making for art both heavier 
and lighter than that which is customary? 

12. Outline and Color. Does every successful example of visual art have a oneness of out 
ward line and interior mass and color?—does the harmony of line and color in a painting 
show a oneness of arrest and overflow, containing and contained, without and within? 

13. Light and Dark. Does all art present the world as visible, luminous, going forth? 
does art, too, present the world as dark, hidden, having a meaning which seems to be 
beyond ordinary perception?—-and is the technical problem of light and dark in painting 
related to the reality question of the luminous and hidden? 

14. Grace and Seriousness. Is there what is playful, valuably mischievous, unreined and 
sportive in a work.of art?—and is there also what is serious, sincere, thoroughly meaningful, 
solidly valuable?—and do grace and sportiveness, seriousness and meaningfulness, interplay 
and meet everywhere in the lines, shapes, figures, relations, and final import of a painting? 

15. Truth and Imagination. |s every painting a mingling of mind just receptive of what is 
before it, and of mind freely and honorably showing what it is through what mind meets? 
is every painting, therefore, a oneness of what is seen as item and what is seen as possibility, 
of fact and appearance, the ordinary and the strange?—and are objective and subjective 
made one in a painting? 
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FRANCE 


The January-March 1955 issue, Vol. VIII, No. 1, of the Revue d’Esthétique, the publi- 
cation of the French Society for Aesthetics, contains the following articles: “‘L’Esthétique 
comme science: son développement en Amérique’? by Tuomas Munro; ‘Jardins. Aphoris- 
mes, paradoxes, lieux communs et contradictions” by Jacques pe WaILLY; “‘Art et langage’”’ 
by Pius Servien; “Art et métaphysique chez Louis Lavelle’’ by Monique Pericorp; 
“Pourquoi nous applaudissons”’ by D. Vicrororr. 


ITALY 


Aut Aut, bi-monthly review of philosophy and culture, edited by Enzo Pact and GiLLo 
Donrrves and published in Milan, contains in the May issue, No. 27, the following articles; 
“Intorno alla genesi del Moses und Aaron di Schénberg”’ by Joser Rurer; “Esperienza 
conoscenza storica e filosofia’’ by Enzo Paci; ‘‘Esistenza e relazione nella poesia inglese 
contemporanea”’ by Roserto Sanesi. Prospettive: discussions by Gitto Dorrugs, ‘Arte 
etrusca e arte d’oggi’’; Davip Lewis, “La nuova realta spaciale e scalare in pittura’’; 
Criaupio Goruier, ‘Stati Uniti, litteratura nazionale.’’ Cronache: ‘“‘Introduzione al Dolore 
di Ungaretti’”’ by Giar Cavauur; “Ricostruzione e commento di una vecchia polemica’”’ by 
GIANANTONIO De Tont. The July issue, No. 28, contains the following articles: ‘‘Discorso 
filosofico’”’ by Pierro Curopr1; “Sul significato dell’opera di Einstein’? by Enzo Paci; 
“Nota sulla Gestaltung goethiana”’ by GitLo Dore.es. Prospettive: discussions by Roperto 
Sanesi, “Il ‘Portrait’ e la prosa di Dylan Thomas; ANron1o MANFrReD1, ‘‘a proposito di 
Metello.”’ Cronache: ‘“‘Aspetti e problemi dell’educazione in A. N. Whitehead’’ by Piero 
Berro.ini; “Sul problema dell’irrazionale’’ by Giacomo Civgs. 


JAPAN 


Bigaku (Aesthetics), edited by the Japanese Society for Aesthetics, prints English sum- 
maries of the following articles published in Japanese in Vol. 6, No. 1, June 1955: ‘“‘Dilthey’s 
Theory on Dramas” by Ryozo Nizex1; “The Development of the Modern Theatre’’ by 
Taro SuGawana; “The View of Drama by T. 8. Eliot’? by Misaxko Aono; ‘Music and 
Humanity”’ by Gensuo Cuo; ‘The Aesthetic Idea as an ‘Aufgabe’ ’’ by Masao YAMAMorTo. 


SPAIN 


The Revista de Ideas Estéticas, published by the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas of the Instituto Diego Velazquez in Madrid, contains the following main articles 
in Volume XIII, No. 50, with English summaries: “Libertad, felicidad, humanismo. In- 
vestigacién acerca de las notas esenciales del vivir estético’’ by José Marfa SAncuez ve 
Muntalin Y Gi; “Ideas estéticas de Antonio Averlino”’ by José Avcina Francu; ‘‘Algunos 
escritos de Theodore Chasseriau”’ by JuniAN GALLEGO. 


TURKEY 


The people of Turkey have had the opportunity this summer to become better ac 
quainted with the works of prominent American artists through a traveling collection of 
41 reproductions of pictures entitled Highlights of American Painting, now touring Turkish 
cities by arrangement of the U.8. Information Agency. The reproductions cover a historical 
period from 1675 to 1948. Containing the works of such American masters as GILBERT 
Sruart, Joun Sincer Sarcent, James McNer, Wuistter, Winstow Homer, Grant 
Woop and Georata O’Keere, the exhibit brings to Turkey an aspect of American culture 
not fully appreciated in many parts of the world. 
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